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Devora Nadworney 


Leading Contralto of the National Grand Opera Company, Who Is Booked 
This Season for Many Appearances in Opera and Concert 
Throughout the Country. 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 

Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL 

Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Hall Sth 

Circle 


Season 1927-1928 began September 
All 1472 


Carnegie New York 


2634 Circl appointments by telephone, 


Telephone 





H. | WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


VOICE SPE 
In Europe 1927-28: Hot 


American 


ESTHER 14 
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HER OF SINGING 

iby J. H. Duval 
Bldg by 


MARIE CASLOVA 
Violinist 
PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND 


FLESCH 


ende 
itan Opera appoint 
ment 

Y Tel. Washing 


GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


ROSS DAVID 


BARBARA GROSSI 
VOICE CULTURE 
ialist for the Fema Voic 

Languages Coaching 

nt only: Apt. 25 4 West 40th 


Phone Pen: 


€ 


FMANN 
Method 


+, MINNA KAU 


I 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS . 270 Ft. Washington Ave 
New York 
2634 


Teacher 


Phones: Pennsylvania 


SY, Taught By 

\VITABILE, 

mae MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few 
360 West 22nd Street, 


Phone 


Pupils 
New York 


Chelsea 9204 


-STEPHENS 
LeHMANN’S Ideas 


Madison Ave 


\\ 


\RI 
Litt 


68 


ERNEST CARTER 
P COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
LAWRENCE WARD pon 


SINGING 


115 East 


rEACHER OF Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 
i Bidg 142 
4 


New 


Broadway 
7 I i Ave 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Steinway Hall, West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 


109 


PP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL 

ARTISTS 


PHILI 
KNOWN 


Eighth Avenue, 
1370 


Dyke Studios, 939 
Columbus 


Van 
Telephone 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
Phone: 10167 Schuyler 


LUYSTER 
Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher Met Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 
2838W, Rockville 


WILBUR A. 


Specialist in 


for Opera 


Residence Phone Center 





Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


| FRENCH 


| singing, 


Wadsworth 3303 


New York City | 


fm A 


| Studied under 


used 


homeo GARRIGUE MOTT | 


SINGING 
Street, New York 
Trafalgar 


ART OF 
172 West 79th 
Telephone 7122 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn. 





IO 
Teacher 


Chickering Hall 


THE BOICE STUD 
Susan S. Boice Sopran 
St dio: Chi Hall 
ne Telephone: Plaza 79 


ALFRED RUSSELL HURS'1 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners at Advanced Pupils 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d New York City 


Street, 





| 
MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS } 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) | 
i Advanced Courses in Piano 
it and Flute 
CoM POSITION 
AND OF USIK 


nd Hopkins 


AND DANCING 
APPRECIA N 

Directors: M 
re Wadsw 


sses Gibb 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Lamperti the Elder 
of my method 
form great artists.”’ 


Pupil of 
“Being in full pc 
he has the ability to 
Lamperti 
Hall 


yssession ot 
Francesco 


Studios, New York City 


Carnegie 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, 
two days weekly 
Available New York studio two days weekly. 
322 W. 72d St., Endicott 8178 


Philadelphia, 


New York Tel 


RODERICK 
SINGING 

New York, N. Y 
9685 


MME. EMMA 
TEACHER OF 

West 83rd Street 
Telephone 


31/ 


Endicott 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


KRIENS 


VIOLINIST 


CHRISTIAAN 

COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, 

INSTRUCTOR 

Conductor Kriens Symphony 

American School for Orchestra 

vacancies for string and wind 
303 Carnegie Hal 

$50 Circie 


Club 
Players. A 
instruments 


First 
few 


Telephone: 1 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

West 102d Street, New York 

Phone: 0366 


251 


Riverside 


| FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
| Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 
| Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 
vidual requirements 
Personal address, 408 West 


Telephone: | 


150th Street 
3194 


igecombe 








CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
1425 


Phone 2628 


Studio: Broadway New York 


Pensylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts 
Studio: 


Recitals—Instruction 
157 West 73rd Street, New 


Phone; 331 


York 


Susquehanna 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House Bldg.), N. Y 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Mail t 1 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 


All 


1] 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 


H—ACCOM PAN IST—ORGANIST 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
I NSTRI . TION 


CLASS 
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JESSIE 
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FENNER HII 
ACHER OF SIN 
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Met 
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MRS. ROBINSON DI 
VOICE 


Street, 


Fy] 


DR. DANIEL SULI 
Teacher of Interna s 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOI! 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

West 74th Street 
ne Zz 


IVAN 
Spee 


YPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRU( 
fessor, Petrogr ( 


TION 


JOHN BLAND 


Master f Calvary ( 

VOICE PRODUCTI( 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON 
East th Street 


Telephone: Caledonia 


SKA, 


| DANIEL 
} Nine y 


VISAN 


cesstul te 


Violinist 
foie and 


New Y 


44, 


onn 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 71st Nev 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 


BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 


Vest 
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K TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST{" 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


MARGOLIS att 


“ 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jo2cincte 
—a OPERA —, ‘oan 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


+ SHAFFNER = 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 


Frederick Southwick 


_———— OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
pn New York City November lst, 1927, until March lst, 
iiss. peat ate at — address: heimer Pla’ 


: VAUGH 





ype nh 

















VOICE 
809 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


MUSICAL 


cALYIN COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address, American Express Co., A B C code 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address phy West 80th St., New York 
hone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Ege of singing Director Grand Opera Society of N. 
‘an Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Columbus Mat 4 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J. 














COURIER 


Te. TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


1965 Endicott 





“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. 
Lawrence and many other successful 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nomen MQ) WE ring 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 nt 


Teacher of Lucille 
singers. Studio: 








: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
Violin Instruction 
14 East 88th St., New York’ Tel. 6498 Lenox 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmon 
88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


DEMMS zr 


CONCERT- ORATORIO- RECITAL 
National Music League, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 











“Spring Is Here’ “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 
From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEW 
ONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 








CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2226 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


urk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 


. Haensel & Jones, 
Bush f N Y. Tel Circle ili 


Steinway Hall, New York 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


j 2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


: WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


— W i L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 





ACCOMPANIST 
AND COACH 














Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM *‘ 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


ANO 
606 Steinway Hall, yo York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


——z=== Pianist —== 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS.] 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 
































BERGE Y 


Culeage Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Blidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Beil Canto 
Studios 


—-s— 


' 309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicett 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 

Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, S. C 
TEACHER OF 


mans WILL 
A. IAM BEL CANTO 


Clear, Definite Instruction and Immediate 
Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 


148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


‘ROWLEY °: 


25 Fort 
gg — — 











Washing- 
ton Ave. 


Phone: Wash. 
Heights 0517 


iMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 
Concert 


GE H R K E Organist 


“Able technic and fine command.” — 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 
N. Y. World. 
stman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL' 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Berean 7 Ba os — 
Beth-El, Union 
412 Fifth Fine = Yon 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, fil. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE jai: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
ORATORIO, 


g Louis 
Circle 5231 


Columbia 








M2mnn>s | SCRAP 





CHICAGO 








Soprano 


Concerts 


2PZZ>I 





bs bor 1} 








N. Y. 








CONCERTS, 
Steinway Hall” 


Hardesty, Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 vi 87th St., New York 
Phone: 2608 Plaza 


FEROMANOFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
E Vocal Studio Voice Training 
| Coaching, = ee 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Regent 7450 


eee 
Singing Method. 
New York City 














Studio: 312 West 109th La New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


2 LJUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 7ird St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicot! 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 








ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “cx 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music end costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address — 15 West IIth St., 





N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 
tl Lake toad ‘om 
Chica, 





Chicago 


DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Sin 
Studio: New York ( 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Phone: . 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
one: Waverly 420¢ 


MARK OSTER 


{Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


2 s 
Cecilia CRAMER 
SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone 8338 Schuyler 


*DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 

Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voiee Placement 

Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


“LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 
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ANTONIO MEL! 


American Baritone 
Care of Musicat Courisr 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piano 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to president for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Klenner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World The Best Bargain iS Quality— 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS [THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


today which i is still ‘teal? built by its — 


, i ee maker 33 : : 
Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
{ Its coniienias use in —" institutions as sles 


True Tone Color University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. qualities and durability 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -:- -- MAKERS 























THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS sill 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls STEINWAY ~ STECK » WEBER 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 


Grand and Upright Pianos 
WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


The 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 











Office and Warerooms: 695 Fifth Avenue - - - New York City AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 


in the World 


pr SEE MUSIC) _ “=== 























You can’t buy better— 


why pay more? 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 


nf 

positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in se Cincinnati = 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the aie 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the C entury — = : oe eae. 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 


free on request. Wi fK G & Be oO i . Manutacturers of the 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 


CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 

cause they know it is all that good music can be at 

half the price or less; and they know . 
Pb £ parents appreciate the saving. 











CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. ! A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine year 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 




















— — Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street (FRANK) (ERNESTO), 
Tel. 3053 Circle 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of | of Singing) La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 
EUNICE HOW ARD | MARION F. LEDOS || °Vaie Sou. Concert fiterpretation and Wechmaue 
PIANIST American Py Inc. STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 


Management: GUILD HALL, INC. | emirate Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street , itals i olian Hall. 
113 West 57th Street New York | New York City Monthly Recitals in Aeoli 


A WILLIAM J. REDDICK ' 

* ROCKEFELLER “!tLtAM J. REL - TENOR - 
Stud! we gg - were: | mectdaucer 20 Woe S00 Se Ht. ae eee Rive, waco Tht 
ages Laxin on eter > . Instruction-That-Builds 

eS = Pee MacCue|£ ay bealce ten 


PROF. PEDRO PONS | CONTRALTO | 
epee = eee A eecene Comine Berets RALPH ANGELL ELENORE ALTMAN 












































the pupil's home STRASSNER ACCOMPANIST 


Count West Sich @.. Mow York 9 Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. 1. ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


URIE R, ‘ 
ee ee ey Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 


musical communities.’’—T7im. 
629 Stratford PIL, and 900 | Lyen ond | Healy Bid Bldg; Chicag Chicago | 




















Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. 57th St., New York 


GLEASON aia JAN CHIAPUSSO a 
WALTER LEARY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y Phone: Harrison 3376 The 
BARITONE 


STALLINGS “.| ciRVIN INSTITUTE || REASON i\'uit cms 





SOPRANO because for generations we have been 
1430 Kimbal! Bldg., Chicago. manufacturing pianos of wonderful 


: Wabash 2293 
6 East 36th St. Caledonia gy” Yor® City Phone: Wabas TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 


artist, the singer and the professional. 


measles a Sonar eee ‘MUSIC AL BUREAU LEO B RAUN oe 


REPERTOIRE 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
A K L A | $$ Sy Paes Guat tks Boor STUDIOS 64-65 The RADLE for TONE 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 
J DENIAU Metropolitan Opera House F. RADLE, Inc. 
, 609-611 West 39th Street New York City 


Solo Organist of | 117 West 61st Street, New York CONDUCTOR Pennsylvania 
The Stanley Company of America Columbus 10012 BRAHMS CLUB 2828 


mame e \Orom>z AOU-u- 
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KRENEK’S 


Ovation Greets Klemperer’s Appearance as New iain Delius’ 
Quartet the Sensation of Coolidge Concert—-Theremin Gives 


Apparatus—Richard Crooks Wins Public 


3ERLIN.—Ernest Krenek’s sensational opera, Jonny Spielt- 
auf, has now reached Berlin on its express journey to about 
fifty opera houses, all of which are eager to produce it as 
quickly as possible. This tremendous success has been at- 
tained in the nine months following the premiére in Leip- 
sic. Indeed, the Union of the Berlin Press, the most ex- 
clusive and prominent organization of its kind, has even 
considered Jonny a suitable work for its beneficiary fund 
entertainment. The Union has bought the 
whole theater for the first two performances, 
selling the tickets at considerably higher 
prices than usual, thus earning the right to 
call them “festival” performances. As a 
result the foreign press, and even many 
Serlin and other German papers, had to 
wait until the third performance, there 
were no tickets available earlier. 

How are these strange and unworthy 
methods to be explained? Has the jazz 
fever, which rages so furiously in Krenek’s 
opera, also seized the serious and influential 
leaders of the Berlin press? Is Krenek’s 
opera an event of such extraordinary im- 
portance as to warrant business methods of 
so unusual a kind? Of course the premiére 
was a brilliant, sensational affair, but it ap- 
peared afterwards that the musical critics 
of Berlin were by no means enthusiastic in 


as 


their judgment. 

In short, Jonny has not been taken seri- 
ously as a work of art. ‘This opera is a 
compound of operetta, vaudeville and revue, 
with a little real opera mixed in. With its 
grotesque story, its appeal to the vulgar, its 
display of all the fads of the present day, 
musically and scenically, it is expressly made 
for the general public of today. Its popular 
success has proven Krenek correct in his 
clever speculation and there can be no doubt 
that Jonny the big operatic hit of the 


season. 
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1s 
Low-Brow Opera 

Everybody wants to see the nigger-fiddler 
with the insatiable love for fair women and 
for money acquired in any way whatsoever. 
Everybody is eager to hear the spicy jazz 
music, to wonder at the locomotive and the 
railroad station on the stage, the luxurious 
hall of the Paris hotel, the glacier in Switz- 
erland, the voice of the glacier, Anita’s voice 
from the megaphone, the motor-car with the 
sleeping policeman, etc., etc. Krenek, who 
was his own librettist, has become very lib- 
eral-minded of late. There is apparently 
nothing left of his high aims and love of art 
for art’s sake. Our young master gives the 
people what they want, descending to the 
mental level of the crowd. He does this 
with a great theatrical talent, with aston- 
ishing musical skill, in an amusing, but en- 
tirely unscrupulous manner, and calls his 
product ‘ ‘modern opera. Like W agner he 
even writes pamphlets, explaining that it is 
necessary to come in touch with the people 
again, and that popularity is the great aim. 
Thus he succeeds in becoming popular, but 
the art in his commercially flourishing en- 
terprise remains exceedingly questionable. 

The Berlin performance at the Municipal 
Opera was sensationally brilliant in its scenic 
make-up. Karl Heinz Martin, regisseur and 
director of the variety show department, 
must be named first. Georg Sebastian, the very young con- 
ductor, did full justice to the taxing demands of the score 
Of the singers Ludwig Hoffman, as Jonny, was boisterously 
acclaimed, and when he sang, with a voice like thunder, of 
Old Europe about to be swallowed by America and its 
dances, an extra storm of applause arose, as if the public 
of Berlin delighted in the prospect of being swallowed up 
by New York. 

Géta Ljungberg and Margret Pfahl-Wallerstein made as 
much as possible of the two splendid specimens of female 
eroticism allotted to them. Wilhelm Guttmann was the vio- 
lin virtuoso, Daniello, the victim of Jonny, and Max Burg- 
winkel sang Max, the serious composer, the romantic 
dreamer who in the end is fooled by everybody. Young 
Krenek shows us in the figure of Max the type of artist 
from whom the creator of Jonny would like to be as far 
removed as possible—a sort of negative self-portrait with 
ample evidences of a cynical turn of mind. 

SCHNABEL-KLEMPERER PERFORMANCE SUBLIME 

Otto Klemperer, the new director of the second Berlin 
State Opera, the “Opera at the Square of the Republic,” 
has made his debut as conductor of the State Orchestra. 
This gifted musician has long been a favorite with the Ber- 
lin public, but the demonstration with which he was received 
was beyond all expectations. The haute volée of Berlin’s 
society and the chief representatives of the musical profes- 
sion greeted him at the start, at the close and between the 
single numbers of the program with an extraordinary, fes- 
tive enthusiasm of the most genuine and heart-felt intensity. 
Bach’s famous Suite in D-major was played in an entirely 
unsentimental, plain and straightforward manner, without 
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the least artificiality, but with an unsurpassable art and tech 
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New York, October 24.—Jack Waller, London producer, 
gave his endorsement of American music and musical shows 
this week when he arrived on the Aquitania seeking four or 
five musical productions to take back to England. This is 
his fourth annual visit. Last year he took abroad four suc- 
Irene Scharrer, pianist, arrived on the same ship to 
open her concert season at Town Hall, November 1, and to 
fill contracts with the Chicago and Detroit orchestras. 

Passengers on the Ie de France claimed that the seamen’s 
fund benefit concert, aboard this boat the day before reach- 
ing port was the outstanding musical event of = Atlantic 
Ocean for the season. The volunteer artists were Adam 
Didur, Giuseppe De Luca, Cesare Formichi, one Holst 
and Pavel Ludikar. Constance Talmage presented the 
artists. 

Didur was returning for his nineteenth season at the Met- 
ropolitan, after being awarded the decoration of Polonia 
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Coolidge Chamber Concert Arouses Wide Interest—Bridge’s 
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“Who does not love Bellini, does not love music Arrigo Boito 

So wrote the great librettist. 1 saw the letter amongst 
others of noted musicians, composers, actors, and actresses, 
men and women of literature, statesmen, and diplomatists, 
all awaiting a place of honor in the Bellini House, which 
in September of this year was opened as a National Mu- 
seum of Bellini Memorials, in the ancient city of his birth, 
Catania, Sicily. 

One hundred years ago it was, and more, when the 
brilliant young boy, Vincenzo Bellini, left a humble home 
to travel the long journey to Naples and enter the Conser- 
vatory of Music, the funds for study being supplied by 
the people of his little city and Prince Magnelli, Mayor of 
he Province of Catania 

At that time there were four prominent schools of 
in Naples. The Conservatory of St. Mary of Loreto, St. 
Onofrio, St. Sel and Pieta dei Turchini (Tears of 
Heaven); but shortly thereafter all four were merged into 
one, occupying an ancient graying monastery, attached to 
a still more ancient church, on a narrow street of the same 
name, “St. Peter 1 Maiella.” 
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It being Christmas I invited the padre to take a little holi- 


day refreshment with me at one of the very numerous con- 


fectionery shops along the street, and with many smiles and 
bows he signified that he would be very pleased indeed to 
take a cup of “caffee espresso” and we stopped at a toy 
cafe. The young girl presiding at the cotfee fountain 
handed over great pieces of yellow cake, saturated in rum, 
and refused with a splendid gesture any pay from the 
hostess of the holy Father. “No!” It was an honor to 
serve us, by the grace of God, on Christmas morning. 

The Conservatory stretched a long, low, stolid length 
along the street of St. Peter and Maiella. A forbidding 
entrance, stone-paved, stone-walled, stone-roofed, led to a 
tiny vestibule, and here the good priest said good-bye to me. 

A porter hunched over a charcoal foot-warmer. He 
wore a shapeless blue cap whose front bore the insignia of 
a harp and he scanned my letter of introduction with near- 
sighted eyes. The credentials appearing satisfactory to him, 
he ushered me through a thick wooden door. Behold! 
Dirt and squalor in the street outside—royal grandeur and 
elegance beyond it. In a splendid open courtyard palm 
trees waved softly and flowers bloomed about a fountain. A 
granite figure of Beethoven, heroic in size, sat moodily on 
a pedestal in a far grassy corner; sepulchral in appearance 
it was, and wrapped in yards and yards of thin white cloth. 
The weary figure has been waiting in the open many a long 
year for an official unveiling; has waited so long that its 
granite base can scarcely be seen for the thick ivy growth 
that covers it! But time is long in Italy! There is no 
hurry, and eventually the monument will be placed in the 
new Concert Hall in the Conservatory, when that hall is 
finally made ready. 

| asked the porter the name of the sculptor of this huge 
and splendid work. He said he thought the poor man was 
dead. Other attendants who mysteriously appeared from 
somewhere declared the maker had been there the day be- 
fore. Under the ivy I found the name, famous in Italy— 
Francesco Jerace. 

An old bell hung on a rusty chain. My ancient blue porter 
gave this a good pull to warn an inside man, buried and 
hidden somewhere in the vast cloister, that a stranger was 
coming. A door swung wide, and we proceeded up a broad 
stone stair. The floors and this old convent 
remain today brilliantly gorgeous in mosaics and color, per- 
tect, though done in the year 1193. The Director of the 
Conservatory, Signor Cilea, to whom I was conducted, de- 
clared that he was glad to see me, and with much slow 
ceremony conducted me through long stretches of magnificent 
palatial galleries, halls, and rooms lined with paintings and 
statues of all the celebrated composers, mus icians and sing- 
ers of the world, of their day and generation, through com- 
plete museums, ee my eyes rested first on one quiet 
precious memorial and then on another more precious and 
sacred. In a solemn corner stood the little piano of Pai- 
siello; the gaily painted trumpet of Rossini’s father, town 
crier and trumpeter of Pesaro, stared out of a big case, 
and there was an idle red-wood piano on a low raised plat- 
form. Inside the lid I read the pin 9 e¥ words: “On 
this dear old thing I wrote Semiramede. Rossini.” 

Four deep window-shaded salons are a apart in the 
Conservatory to the eternal memory of four great men, 
whose careers were bound up with the Institution, Rossini, 
Donizetti, Cimarosa, and Bellini. Each room was vast, and 
richly furnished—brilliant with memories of the composer 
for which it is named. 

A red velvet hung cabinet in the Bellini Salon holds the 
original manuscripts of Norma and Sonnambula, each auto- 
graphed with the delicate pen of the master. His quill lies 
there beside his crystal inkstand, and, above the wide door a 
lovely portrait looks down with smiling eyes, vividly blue. 
His hair is curly gold and he wears a ruffled collar after the 
fashion of the day. The maroon velvet coat is all gold- 
leaf embroidered and a velvet ribbon with a cross hangs 
about the lace trimmed frilly collar of his cloak. 

The sunny Christmas Day passed in Naples, and was 
a drizzly coldish winter evening when I boarded a small 
white steamer for the night’s journey to the enchanted Island 
of Sicily—alone and three cornered, out in the blue Mediter- 
ranean. Darkness had fallen when the steamer pulled 
away from the shivering unsheltered pier and the city rose, 
electric lighted, in tiers to the sky, while the gray cone of 
the near-by crater of Vesuvius smoked and smoked, like 
an eternal pipe. 
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and Dixie and The Suanee River. 

In the earliest morning Sicily was in sight, and the superb 
city of Palermo, curving about the shore in a sapphire ring 
Mountains loomed beyond, gray and orange colored in the 
blue air, and valleys between were yellow with lemons and 
tangerines and pomegranates, and the perfume of fruit and 
jasmine hung heavily over the Bay 

For Cantania the traveller boards a good railroad train 
in Palermo and in stylish comfort proceeds around the 
winding shell of the Mediterranean shore, down the coast 
southwz - amidst flowers and fruit orchards, where giant 
lemons bump against the train windows. I was not taking 
the road by the sea this sunny winter morning, but instead 
climbed into a high old-fashioned narrow gauge wooden 
steam car, which crosses the heart of Sicily over the plains, 
crawls up the mountains and cuts into the interior country, 
where the soil is arid, the sun burning hot, and water 
scarce. A barren country it is, waste, dry, and povertv- 
stricken; but Catania lies nearest this way in a straight 
line across the Island. 

Rocky mountains rise abruptly, beyond Palermo, and there 
were occasional pack-mule teams toiling slowly over. Pic- 
turesque. well-armed mounted police with broad sombrero 
hats silhouetted darkly against the skyline at intervals; for 
this wild, lonely part of Sicily is the reputed land of the 
sinister Black Hand and the Banditti. 

Giant growths of cacti crowded the train tracks. 
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At the 


infrequent lonely stations never a woman or a child was 
to be seen—just a herd of goats, or sheep, a solitary shep- 
herd and his dog and then long miles of utter solitude. 

It was an all-day journey across the island, and at an 
early hour in the evening my shabby train of little cars drew 
into the station shed of one of the oldest cities in the world, 
Catania, crouched below the ever menacing volcano of Etna 

snow-white smouldering fiery Etna. 

Arriving was not unlike arriving at any city. Hotel port 
ers in shabby old uniforms shouted and grabbed shabby 
luggages. Everything seemed old and shabby, and I rattled 
in a shabby one-horse shay over an uneven pavement, away 
from the brightly lighted station square. The cab dived 
suddenly into a little pitch black alley, and the alley dived 
into an open market, which at this hour of the night was in 
full operation. Only the men were in the streets making the 
purchases; not a woman was in sight. In Sicily women 
are not to be seen in the market or in any public place, nor 
on the streets, after the early afternoon; therefore it is not 
hard to understand why the market at Catania was being 
conducted at night, the men doing the purchasing after the 
day’s work was done. 

In this night market I saw a Sicilian “caretto,” the famous 
two-wheeled cart of Sicily. It is a gay painted small wagon, 
swung steeply from the ground, and hitched to its bright 
colored body a mangy little donkey, smaller than he ought 
to be, pulls and strains under a heavy load. The poor little 
brown beast is always tiny for the size of the cart which 
he is pulling and he wears a huge and heavy harness of 
leather, silver trimmed, with feathers and cockades, and 
scores and scores of jingling bells, with ostrich head plumes 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF ORIGINAL SCORE OF ZAIRA, 

Bellini’s three-act opera, which was written to order for the 

inauguration of the Teatro Nuova, Parma, on May 16, 1829. 
The opera was a flat failure. 


waving and red velvet blinders with insets of mirror glass 
jewelling gleaming across his poor small forehead. 

Though the peasant is poor, his cart is richly painted, as 
it has been in Sicily for one thousand years and more in 
history; and it is a thing of great rustic beauty, ornate and 
multicolored. 

In this night market there were many gaudy carts piled 
high with golden produce. A tin, holding a dripping candle, 
on the donkey’s back, gave light for trading, and the enter- 
prising stalls were all doing a thriving business in large 
chestnuts, almonds, oranges and lemons, and other products 
of Catania’s lava soil; for Catania owes her existence to 
the lava which has repeatedly destroyed her. 

Seven times in history the mighty overwhelming volcano 
of Etna has erupted and buried Catania, and seven times a 
new city has risen on the ashes of the old. The street- 
pavings, the Cathedral, the many churches, and the homes 
and public buildines are constructed of the black gray lava, 
which in the eruption of 1669 poured out a scorching stream 
and destroyed Catania; but gardens now bloom, once more, 
in the lava soil, and fountains splash in lava basins. 

My cab drew slowly out of the noise and color and beauty 
of the marketplace, and turned toward an illuminated square, 
where a great sculptured marble group rose magnificently 
white—a memorial to Bellini) Norma was there and the 
Pirate and the Puritans and the lovely sleep-walking Amina, 
all grouped below a figure of the handsome young com- 
poser. 

A wide avenue, the Via Etna, led away, and at its distant 
end, straight ahead, a snow-white mountain loomed, plainly 
visible in the moonlight ; Etna the Terrible, white and smok- 
ing; encircled by a belt of snow. Its high crater constantly 
belched forth clouds of smoke and, at intervals, spurts of 
fire. 

Catania was brilliant with white globes of light all down 
the Via Etna and around the Bellini Square, which make 
up the modern city; but the streets and narrow alleys of the 
poor were as black and mysterious as ever they were in 
mediaeval days. It was late night by now, and I was glad 
to seek my room in the little Inn, “Bellini,” with its lava 
floor, lava walls, and lava ceiling! and I fell asleep in a chilly 
bed, looking forward to the warm sun of the morning, trust- 
ing that in the interval, Etna would not bury the city for 
the eighth time. 

A vast blooming public garden lay directly 
hotel, and through this I aied in the early 
see near its entrance gate, amidst masses of flowers, a 
marble bust on a thin white pedestal, “Bellini,” and the name 
of Bellini was planted in small evergreens on a sioping hill- 
side. 

The city was not yet awake. The streets were ripe with 
cows and goats; the natural milk-carts, whose owners gos- 
siped together as they filled the empty wine or beer bottles 
let down by their customers on strings from high windows 
the goats, meanwhile, playfully butting each other, or pass- 
ing the time consuming fresh theatrical posters from a 
nearby wall. 

Like most other streets in Catania, one broad avenue, the 
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Via Abraham Lincoln, has been actually hewn out of deep 
deposits of lava. Down its wide bright length, in a small 
piazza, the Bellini Theater stands; begun in 1770, and com- 
pleted one hundred years later, it occupies one entire side 
of the open piazza, and is flanked by narrow bridge-spanned 
streets. Toy high bridges connect the theater with adjacent 
buildings. All was tightly closed, for the opera season had 
not begun; but an old custodian with a score of boy helpers 
piloted me through every nook and corner of the lovely old 
opera house; across the sloping stage, through five magni- 
ficent galleries, into a chain of grand salons, where ceilings, 
frescoed, exquisitely represent scenes from all Bellini Operas, 
and down the entrance staircase, which is superb. Five 
thousand persons may occupy the theater at one time. 

Once more out in the warm winter sunshine, narrow, 
crooked streets led a way toward the house where the 
master was born. A rocky, moss grown wall hid a “Res- 
taurant Bellini,” and-in a dark alley I saw a sign, “Dress- 
making Shop—Bellini,” a haberdasher'’s, “Bellini”; and then 
an ancient square, most ancient in all of ancient Catania, 
opened up. This was the “Square of the Elephant.” In its 
center, facing a gray Cathedral, a huge black elephant 
stands on a pedestal of lava. He is fat and has legs but no 
feet and he surveys a busy scene below him as he has done 
since 1669, when his predecessor was destroyed in the burn- 
ing river of lava which that year swept down from Etna, 
covering over and deeply burying Catania. 

Here, in the long ago age of mythology, stood the Temple 
of Pallas with an elephant, the symbol of victory, on its 
summit; and all down the centuries, in this place, has stood 
a stone black elephant, huge, but helpless, because he has 
no feet. 

Rising sharply from the Square of the Elephant, an an- 
cient street toils upward, the Via Vittorio Emmanuele; and 
at number 240, stands a gaunt, great, gray house, which, were 
it not so thickly surrounded by squalor, might yet be called 
a palace! On its gray black facade, between two low-set 
windows, a marble tablet reads: 


VINCENZO BELLINI 
WAS BORN 
IN 
THIS HOUSE 
NOVEMBER 3, 1801 


The old palace is a three-storied lava pile. Countless small 
windows are balcony encased, and tumbling flowers fall 
through iron railings. In a poor room on the basement 
floor, the composer genius was born. The arched front of 
the house is now given over to a shoe shop, and the people 
who occupy the numerous basement flats must enter from 
the rear. Halfway down the close built narrow hill, the 
street runs into a square, all filled with decrepit lava gray 
churches. A fountain wearily drips in its open center, and 
off at one side the great, dingy, Bellini House appears. I 
pushed a big wooden gate open, to find a spacious courtyard! 
A sign read, “Headquarters of the Police.” A group of 
these gaily dressed officers in red and blue, played chess un- 
der a plane tree. I asked if this were the entrance to the 
Sellini House, and a policeman, clicking his heels together 
and bowing low, said in elegant and flowery language that 
it was. 

To his great sorrow he could not permit me to enter the 
basement as the police were in occupation of the floor until 
the Bellini Association should take possession in a few 
days’ time. All was in process of converting the home into 
the permanent museum and memorial. 

“Would I care to see the courtyard, which remains ex- 
actly as in the days of Bellini?” I would! And he led 
me through a dim passageway, and beyond this, as if re- 
moved a thousand miles from the city street I saw the four- 
sided walled-in garden, filled with palm trees shading flow- 
ers. Masons were at work restoring lava walls, gardeners 
hanging vines. Although the large Bellini family may 
have been short-rationed on food and clothes, they had a 
luxurious and beautiful garden. 

Now that the 


house has become national property, the 
rooms in the 


famous basement floor will be restored to 

their old-time setting. A great collection of relics and 

mementos of the young master are gathered under the care 

of Signor Professor Giuseppe Guiliano, founder of the 
Association of Catania. 

I came to his shabby closed palace, perched high in a 

deep walled street. Richly flowering trees tumbled their 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. AGATHA, 
where Bellini now lies buried. His first resting place was 
in the Cemetary of Pere Lachaise, Paris, as he died sud- 
denly in the little village of Puteaux, just outside the city. 
Forty years later Italy asked Paris for the remains of her 
famous son and twelve representatives from Sicily journeyed 
to France and brought home the body of their dead Bellini. 
He was laid beneath the pavement of the ancient cathedral 
in Catania and a white marble tomb marks his burial place. 


tops over the lava masonry, and mimosa hung enchantingly 
against the moss grown blocks. Goats and sheep and cows 
crowded the narrow way and gaudily painted carts trundled 
by, piled high with oranges, tangerines, and vegetables, 
painting a huddled street with color and beauty, while an 
ambling street musician made discordant sounds on a crude 
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bagpipe—the entire skin of a pig with legs and tail still 
dangling. 

An outside stairway wound up and up a vast dim court- 
yard, from landing to landing, each landing an entrance 
to a separate apartment dwelling, lace curtain hung; and 
chickens and goats peered out at me from many a friendly 
parlor window. On the top floor, in answer to my ringing 
of a spiralled, tinkling bell, a picturesque old gentleman 
stepped out and opened the door. 

Signor Giuliano was a cavalier in rich black broadcloth 
and his forked beard swept a collar which | think is called 
a Gladstone. A musician of note, in Italy of a generation 
past, now, at eighty years old, he lives and moves and has 
his being only for his beloved compatriot, Bellini and the 
Memorial Museum. 

He welcomed me into a wide dark hall where rooms of 
charm and beauty stretched ahead. Turkish rugs covered 
cold lava floors, and the walls were hung with satin and 
tapestry. Eternal paradox of the inside and the outside of 
an Italian home! All of this richness and elegance above 
a goat infested street. In a blue reception room, called the 
3ellini Room, he showed me many of his treasures for the 
Museum. There I saw the scrawl! of Arrigo Boito which 
tells all readers that anyone who does not love Bellini does 
not love music; the signature of Verdi, and of Adelina 
Patti; and a letter from the King; and there were two pre- 
cious miniatures painted on ivory by the famous singer 
Maria Malibran. One of herself when at the height of 
her glory, as Sonnambula, the other of her adored and 
adoring lover, Bellini. 

When Norma had achieved amazing success at the Scala 
Opera in Milan just twelve years after Bellini had left Ca- 
tania, he longed for a sight of home and from the north 
of Italy he set forth on the then long and fatiguing journey 
to the extremest south. He travelled by slow train, by 


< : ; 
fi non ama Vincenzo Bellini non ama la musica. 


/ 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER WRITTEN BY BOITO, 

the noted librettist, which reads: “Who does not love Bellini, 

does not love music.” This can be seen in the National 
Museum of Bellini Memorials in Catania, Sicily. 


boat and at last by four horse diligence down the curving, 
sun-baked shores of Sicily. His way was one continual 
procession of honor, for curiosity and love met him at every 
turn. At Catania it seemed as if all Sicily had joined his 
cavalcade. A band of music joined outside the city gates, 
and the Prince, Magnelli, and all the people escorted him 
to the home of a prosperous uncle, for the basement flat 
was far too humble now! 

Gala performances of his works were given in the Opera 
House, and the great old theater was renamed in his honor, 
The Bellini! 

Bellini in his modest heart was filled with joy at all this 
homage; three years later he was dead in Paris. 

In a little village, Puteaux, outside the city, he fell ill 
of an acute intestinal attack, while at the home of friends, 


MONUMENT TO VINCENZO BELLINI, 

by the sculptor, G. Monteverde. This monument, which ts 
to be found in the center of Catania, ts topped with a statue 
of Bellini. Below are four statues: Norma, The Puritans, 
The Pirate, and Sonnambula. The scores of each are repre- 
sented on the steps below in small black notes. There are 
seven steps, symbolic of the seven notes of the scale. 
and death came quickly. The story is told in a letter that 
waits for the Museum, signed S. Carafe. 

. - On September 23, 1855, I left Paris by horse to go in haste 
to Puteaux, to my friend Bellini, having word that he was ill. Arriv- 
ing at an early evening hour, in pouring rain, I rang the bell at the 
garden gate. No one responded. I dashed open the lattice and entered 
the cottage. All was deserte The family was away! In an upper 
still room, Bellini lay upon his bed, in an t sleep, but his 
hand was cold. Alone and dead! Oh, that you were 
left, to die, alone! ... 


dear 


The body was laid in the Cemetery of Pere Lachaise at 
Paris, and Rossini and the aged Cherubini were the hon- 
orary pall-bearers. The skies wept torrents of rain as the 
young musician was placed in a marble tomb, the gift of 
his friend, Rossini. All theaters in Paris were closed, and 
while the people mourned Norma was sung for an audience 
in deepest grief, at the theater in Catania. 

Forty years later Italy asked of Paris the remains of her 
famous son, and twelve representatives from Sicily jour- 
neyed to France to bring home the body of their dead Bel- 
lini. While the funeral cortege passed fires blazed along 
the coast and burned in the mountain passes of Sicily. 

They laid him beneath the pavement of the ancient cathe- 
dral in Catania, and a white marble tomb marks the place. 
At the base of the tomb the words from Sonnambula, Credo 
Misera, are cast in bronze, and raised bronze letters on the 
lava floor cry out 


VINCENZO BELLINI 


MME. GINA VIAFORA, RETURNING FROM 


SUNNY ITALY, 


TALKS OF HER NATIVE LAND AND MUSSOLINI 


Tells of Her Success With Women’s Voices—Has Great Faith in America 


The return of Mme. Gina Ciaparelli Viafora to New 
York after some months spent in Italy this past summer 
lured the writer to her attractive studio on Eighty-fifth 
Street to hear from someone who is intensely interested in 
the conditions of Italy the truth about the matter, and also 
to get some idea as to what she thought of the artistic 
conditions of America now that she had had a chance to 
draw some worthwhile conclusions during her sojourn in 
the land of art. The artist was at home, as was also her 
delightful husband, Gianni Viafora, eminent figure in the 
world of music and famed for his original and inimitable 
talent of caricature. 

While both Mme. and Mr. Viafora were making profuse 
apologies for what they termed an undignified condition of 
their home, due to the fact that there had not been time to 
hang draperies and put down rugs, the eye was indulging in 
a regular feast as it roved over the spacious walls hung with 
interesting pictures of artists and countless character 
sketches, each with a touch of humor and _ individuality. 
There are also in the large and luxurious home many speci- 
mens of sculpture which Mr. Viafora has wrought, one 
beautiful specimen being the bust of Caruso which stands 
in the studio proper near the piano, and which no doubt 
serves as a source of inspiration to the young aspirants of 
the tonal art as they stand in the room studying. The 
sculptor knew Caruso intimately and has woven into the 
face the expression of intermingled sadness and humor that 
was a noted fact to the observer. 

“When I think of Italy,” said Mme. Viafora, “I think of 
a place of pleasure and leisure, of a typical place for enjoy- 
ment. America is the ‘vast’ place and successful country, 
where one enjoys affluence and progress. It is a very wonder- 
ful country and I am constantly in the condition of being 
fascinated by it. 

“IT found Italy in a much improved condition, and I noted 
this to be a fact throughout the entire country. Mussolini 
is really a very remarkable personality in spite of the fact 
that here in America he is pictured as a tyrant. There is 
no doubt that he has had to use force. but if one stops to 
consider the Italian temperament he will realize that such a 
course was necessary to put over his plans. There has also 
been a report that he has imposed upon artists certain 
obligations for appearances in Italy at certain stipulated 
sums. I was in Milan at the time that this question came 
up, which then was the proposition of syndicating the 
agencies; but the matter did not go through and what 
Mussolini did was merely to ask the great Italian artists to 
contribute some of their talent to their native land. The 


artist has the reputation of gaining fame in America and 
going to Italy to spend his affluence; Mussolini requests that 
they contribute some of the art which is theirs for the 
benefit of the many who have not the opportunity to hear 
the best in music, and he feels that one’s native land is 
entitled to that privilege. This, however, is merely a re- 
quest and not an imposition as has been rumored. However, 
every artist who truly feels the love of his country is proud 
to render spontaneously to his native land of his ability. 
As I have said, our country has made great progress, but 
the penalties of the war were terrible and there are still 
many sacrifices to make. The great artist is he who has a 
heart, and who, after having earned much in this country 
full of resources, arrives in his country with a song in his 
heart and gives generously of his art. 

“Take first of all Gigli. He has hardly disembarked than 
he is swamped with telegrams from those who want him 
here and there, for such and such reasons. He chooses one 
and it is always for a benefit. One reads it in every news- 
paper ; Gigli is in Rome, he is at Bologna, the next day he is 
in Venice, then at Ancona, and again up and down over all 
of Italy, be it for concert, for opera, in this salon or in that 
theater.” 

“And I believe he sings in the squares, too?” 

“In the squares? Yes, indeed, and. better still, for the 
poor and rich are there. There is a religious silence at such 
times when Gigli sings.” 

“Those are recondite harmonies ?” 

“Those are harmonies of delight, no longer recondite: 
everyone hears them and every one shouts ‘long live Gigli.’ ” 

“It is clearly to be seen, Mme. Viafora, that you are un- 
doubtedly a great admirer of Gigli. Tell me, did you enjoy 
yourself in Italy?” ; ; 

“Very much. And I also sang for my friends at Agnano, 
Fiuggi, Roma, Castelnuovo-Magra near Genova, and lastly 
on board the Duilio on my return trip. During my three 
months abroad it was one continual gracious invitation and 
I am regretful that I was not able to accept them all for if 
I had I should have had to return to America in September 
of 1928.” 

“What are your plans for this season, Mme. Viafora ?” 

I have already begun my classes and private lessons and 
have studios here at my home and at a club for young 
ladies. At the latter there is a lovely large recital hall with 
a small stage and good acoustics. It is not far from my 
home and on sunny days it is well for me to take a walk. 
However, my home is my permanent address and all com- 

(Continued on page 19 
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By Van Norman Lucas 
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October 192g 
a permanent conductor the sixteen regular pairs of concerts 
will be given over to the leadership of five great conductors. 
lhey are all men who have won reputations as leaders, and 
each will color the orchestra with his own artistry. Two 
of the five—Molinari from Italy, and Schuricht from Ger- 
many—are coming to this country expressly to conduct the 
St. Louis Orchestra. Molinari, after Toscanini, is Italy’s 

best known conductor, and for the past fifteen years has led 
the Augusteo concerts of Rome. During his sojourn in 
America the St. Louis Symphony Society will lend him to 
— Philharmonic Orchestra of New York. 

Carl Schuricht, of Wiesbaden, is said to be one of the most 
prominent of the younger conductors in Germany.  Al- 
though he has many European appearances to his credit, 
his conducting in St. Louis marks his American debut. 

Emil Oberhoffer, under whose baton the season opens, 
was for years conductor of the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
Willem van Hoogstraten, who was associated with Men- 
gelberg with the New York Philharmonic, is now conductor 
of the Portland, Oregon, Orchestra. Eugene 
conductor of the Rochester Orchestra, has created a name 
for himself at home and wherever he has appeared as guest 
conductor. Van Hoogstraten and Goossens will each con- 
duct only one pair of concerts. These leaders, a splendid 
orchestra and a list of soloists of high rank, have aroused 
the expectant interest of the community. Through the care- 
ful planning of W. E. Walter, new manager of the orchestra, 
Tito Schipa will appear during Molinari’s leadership, and 
Mme. Alsen sings with Schuricht directing 

The Sunday “Pop” concerts will be ably directed by 
Frederick Fischer, associate — of the orchestra, 
whose wide musical knowledge and experience will revive 
in his program-building many ‘tom forgotten but well-loved 
melodies 

The children’s concerts, inaugurated during the leadership 
of Rudolph Ganz, will be continued. They will be conducted 
y Frederick Fischer, augmented by explanatory lectures by 
Mrs. Fryberger, educational director of the Symphony 
Society 
The Civic Music League, managed by Elizabeth 
las assembled five splendid attractions on its course. Octo 
ber 25 is the opening date with Mario Chamlec and Ruth 
Miller Chamlee. Other features are The Beggar’s Opera, 
Kochanski, Muzio and the Minneapolis Orchestra—the two 
latter at the urgent request « of enthusiastic members. E. K 
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Nadworney a Ralis Favorite 
Nadworney, contralto, who has become a 
with those who have heard her broadcast through the 
tional Broadcasting Company radio network during the 
season, was the first opera singer to be offered a contract 
by that company. 

Though Miss Nadworney is a member of a distinguished 
Russian family, she was born in New York City, and her 
music studies were begun in her home, where she sang to 
the accompaniment of her father’s guitar. She passed her 
school years in New Jersey and New York, and while at 
Hunter College her unusual voice attracted the attention of 
friends who invited her to join a mixed quartet in a West- 
chester church. ‘From that day on her public music career 
has been one of success. It was in 1922 that she won the 
national prize for voice awarded by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Fate took a hand in bringing Miss Nad- 
worney even greater success, when she was given an audition 
by Herbert Johnson of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
He was impressed with her voice and her artistry, and she 
was given opportunity to create the roles of Vera and Sofia 
in Alfio’s Resurrection, and was selected to go with that 
company on its annual tour. 

The singer talented designer, 
costumes have and executed by 
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Hilsberg ¢ to » Hley ‘Mow elties 
Ignace Hilsberg, Polish pianist, is scheduled to 
recital in Engineering Auditorium, New York, 
21, in which he will present a varied program of works 
ranging from Vivaldi to Paderewski, including four im- 
promptus by Alexandre Tansman and the initial performance 
of six new preludes by Chasins. 
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Opera Directors Turning to Italy for 
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opera, must undertake to produce 

As a result, a number of the best 

operas will no longer be given. It is practically a 

Among the publishers most affected by this move- 

s Heugel et Cie, whose list includes such favorites as 

~ pao on, Thais, Werther, Mignon, Louise, Lakmé, 
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Material—Poor Financial Conditions—Why So Many 


FRENCH OPERA HOUSES 


PUBLISHERS 


Americans Sing in France 


BOYCOTT NATIV 


abroad than in Italy itself. 
charge 600 francs for the right of performance, 
apparently as much as the small theater can afford. 

The province s in France stand musically higher than Paris. 
Marseilles, for example, has a magnificent new theater, built 
by the same architect that designed the beautiful Théatre 
des Champs Elysées in Paris, and the subsidy, about two 
million francs annually, is much higher than that granted 
to the two opera houses in Paris. The best artists sing in 
the provinces because they are well paid there, whereas Paris 
offers miserable salaries. The provinces are also the train- 
ing field for young artists, willing to work for a low fee 
in order to gain experience. This means, of course, that 
often magnificent performances are given by the rising stars 
of tomorrow. 

But even the Marseilles subsidy is a poor one when com- 
pared to that enjoyed by German municipal opera houses. 
Dresden alone receives ten million and a half francs annually 
and Frankfort has an annual subsidy of nine million. Such 
luxury is not available in Paris, and many a performance is 
given at the Opéra Comique for which no rehearsals” were 
held and the artists meet for the first time on the stag 

TRAINING GROUND FOR SINGERS 

Can one wonder, then, that directors accept money from 
artists for performances. Fortunately, however, even under 
these conditions, such a thing occurs but rarely in France. It 
it by no means the evil it became in Italy prior to the recent 
order issued by Mussolini abolishing the private agencies. 
Here, the paid performance is an individual occurrence. The 
beginners are mostly poor and obliged to earn a living, and 
the directors pay not only the French artists but also the 
foreigners, who play the game squarely. It is for this rea- 
son that an ever inc reasing number of Americans can be 
found singing in the provinces, where they find an apprecia- 
tive public and directors fair and willing to help them on 
the same basis as they help their own French “>. 
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October 27, 1927 


EASTMAN SCHOOL 
WITH EUGENE 


In announcing plans for the continuation of the Opera 
Department of ” ae School of Music as an integral 
part of the school Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the school, 
makes the ‘ollowing explanation: 

“In April last the advanced students and graduates of this 
department made their debut in New York under the 
auspices of the Theater Guild, using the name of Rochester 
American Opera Company. The success of this debut was 
one of the most talked of events of the New York music 
season and excited so much favorable comment that the 
thought was forthcoming to put the company on a profes- 
sional basis. We are justly proud of the success of this 
company, which was formed and grew to maturity in the 
Eastman School. Now that the company is on an assured 
professional basis the opera department of the Eastman 
School will return to its work of training students for 
opera, organizing courses on the basis of a school rather than 
of a company. The curriculum will correspond to the 
junior, senior and post graduate years of the voice depart 
ment and intensive training will given not only in subjects 
related directly to operatic singing and acting, but also to 
the securing of sound musicianship by its students. With 
the happy been reached whereby 
Viadimir American Opera Company, 
will “astman School as pro 
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Rosing, director of the 
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ducing director of the opera department productions, a close 
relation between the Americz an Opera) Company and_ the 
Eastman School is assured he opera department will be 
to a certain extent the training ground for the development 
of singers for the company.” 
Eugene Goossens, conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, who acted as musical director of the company in 
its New York debut last April, will continue as director of 
the opera department of the Eastman School, while Emanuel 
Balaban, who conducted several New York performances 
as assistant conductor, wil remain with the Eastman School 
as assistant director of the opera department. Otto Luening 
continues as executive director of the department. The 
other members of the faculty include Herman Genhart, chorus 
master ; Adelin Pecan and T. Austin-Ball, voice instructors ; 


begins its fifth season November 10. For those five years it 
of his attention to the musical affairs of the up-state city. 
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TO CONTINUE OPERA DEPARTMENT 
GOOSSENS AGAIN AS ITS 


DIRECTOR 


and German diction; 
diction; Hilda May and 
Mark Johnson, stage 


Marion Weed, dramatic instructor 
Theodora Cummins, French 
Marjorie Barnett, dance instructors ; 
manager. 

Practical experience will be a part of 
department; operatic productions will be made each month 
in Kilbourn Hall of the school. Nineteen scholarships were 
awarded this year in the department, winners coming from 
widely scattered sections of the country; Kansas City fur 
nished two of the successful candidates. Nine of this ; 
scholarship winners held scholarships in the Eastman School 
last year 
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Mr. Goossens. “We mean to be honest both in selecting 
young singers for this department and in the supervision of 
their work in it. The operatic field is so crowded today that 
there is little room in it for mediocrity; as good schools do 
their work, there will be still less room. Students of singing 
whom we are convinced cannot hope to have success in light 
or grand opera are not encouraged to enter this department, 
nor are they continued in it, once this conviction is arrived 
at by us. We shall consider and prove by actual public ap 
pearances the individual capacities of students for various 
kinds of operatic work, and we shall advise our students as 
to what promises most for them.” 

Mr. Luening stresses the importance laid by the department 
faculty on study of the individual student’s capacities with 
a view to making his, or her, work in the department of great 
value. 

“We shall have not only our daily studio and cle ASS experi- 
ence with the student to base judgment upon,” said Mr. 
Luening, ‘‘but also the success of the student in the Kilbourn 
Hall productions, under conditions of actual performance 
We shall, for the time being limit the audiences at these pro- 
ductions to the students and faculty of the school, but these 
will make a sufficiently sizable and critical public to put the 
young opera, aspirants on the firing line. We shall use sets 
and costumes in these monthly productions. In the depart 
ment there will be continual concerted training as well as 


solo coa aching in roles.” 


A few choral scholarships in the department are still open 
for award. A choral scholarship entitles its holder to all the 
class work of the department and to one class voice lesson 
weekly. The chorus students sing in the Kilbourn Hall 
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Albert Coates to Conduct 

EDINBURGH Arrangements are 
two orchestral concert series to be given 
and Reid Orchestras, ly. The § ish Orch 
is the more important of the two and it gives a 
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Kennerley Rumford, the well kt baritone, Ethel Osbor1 
a young soprano and a genuine and William Primros 
a clever young violinist who hails from Glasgow. ” 
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Oskar Fried ‘Canuaale in Milan 

Oskar Fried, eminent German conductor 
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Clara Clemens to Appear in Joan of Arc 
A special musical setting is to be arranged for the 
tic version of Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc 
daughter, Clara Clemens, ntinen th 
tour commencing early 
her brief New Y: 
extend as far west as 

number of appearances 
literary clubs. 


drama 
ised hy his 


“2 | 
eatrica 
which 


lows 


New Castle to Hear Crooks Again 
On March 7 and 8 next 
recital under the auspices of the Educa 
of New Castle, Pa., where he t year 
tenor will then proceed to Kansas City, Mo., 
March 13 he will appear on the Fritschy Afterno 
Course, another re-engagement for the 


Richard Cr 


artist 


onductor, who now devotes practically 


entire conductorial duties himself 
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A. Codperative Apartment-Studio Building for 
Musicians 


ly been announced in the Musica Courier, 
editorial and advertising pages, a musical 
building is soon to be erected in New 


As has alrea 
both on its 
ee 
York. 
The 
concei ed 
Russell, 
scientist 
{r. Russeli specializes in portraits of children and has 
painted the children of the foremost families of America, 
including the Roosevelt family 
He is the author of The 
Children, The Bending of the 
Day and other publications 
He has received recog 


for his allegory, The 


apartment 
who is work and who has 
incipiency is Walter 
sculptor and 


man undertaking this 
and planned it from its 
portrait painter, author, architect, 


Universal One, The Sea 
Twig, Salutation to the 


foreign governments 
Might of Ages, and other 


ition by 
noted 
pictures 
He is 
aml Letters 
He is 


mociety 


He is a member f tl Authors’ Club 


Academy of Fine Arts 


member of I Spanish 


New York 


pre sident of the 


and Trans 


laboratory for electrical and 
authorities on 
been termed 
York Times. 
has created in- 
ith others are: the Hotel Des 

Number 2 West Sixty- 

Sixty-Seventh Street Studio Building, 
The Prasada, West Seventy-Seventh 

r, West Eighty-Sixth Street Studic 

at 290 Par Avent East 6th Street 
st 67th Street Studio Bi uilding, Holbrook 


of the foremost 
hip, and has repeatedly 
Operation” by the New 
rative buildings he 


occupied his 
urci, Howard Chandler 

Leonard and Estelle 
Henry Francis Du 
Frank D. Childe 
Emil Fuchs, 
ridge, Ernest 


who have 


linn, 

oward Borden, 

1, Penrhyn Stanlaws, 
James Howard 
Murray, etc 

all, without exception, been 

lived in them for 

the buildings 


wners who have 


seven years can now sell 


as twenty 


paid for them 
fact that all of his 
retting the 
tin 
rt 


buildings 
owners to- 
money in special 
saves the ex 


2 groups of 
depositing their 
hat purpose. This 
whicl h range as high as twenty- 
which must be paid by some 

1 1 id sell after 
all of his 
a a irge equities, which fact 
them safe as 11 tments, gives them stability, and 
charged for 
imortization charges 
thousand or two more for 

ince of the safety and com 
than to get off as cheaply 
OW, for five years to ste abilize one’s 
investmen Mr tussell also believes in good substantial 
material, such as bri ater piping and the best of equip- 
ment in what a 1 wearing parts of a building, 
rather thar trav: -e in superficial things done for show, 
1 tial construction on the inside, 


advance al 
the fact that 


upkeep by the lower r cent small 


observed that Mr. 

upon. He has won high 

road not only as an artist but 
van of ideals as well as ideas 

m inte nut to musicians of New 
od t pportunity of killing 

1 purchasing apartments or 

ve ding they are not only making 

a freeing themselves from any 

conflict with landlords who ob- 

ing annoyed by their music, but 

time save money. Their investment 

much in a comparatively short time 

New York real estate values 

that they will able to dispose of their holdings at a profit. 

New York musical world has long been waiting for 

man as Mr Russell, who will give his attention 

f an apartment studio building for musi- 


may Cé yp (1K 
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depended 


owing to the constant rise in 


Arden Praised in Geneva 
Arden, of the 


Cecil 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
neva at the Salle du Conservatoire which 

sic loving Genevois in great numbers 
I program included Haydn, 
haikowsky, Gabriel Fauré, 


isiastic The 
»trauss, 
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included in this department. 
the risk of the composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Manuscripts (Chamber and Orchestra Music) 
should be sent under nom de plume to William B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 


Hot Springs Centennial Celebration Club—$1,000 
for best historical scenario concerning Hot Springs, 
around which pageant may be built. For further in- 
formation address F. Leslie Body, Chamber of 
Commerce, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Musical Fund Society (Philadelphia)—$10,000 in 
prizes for chamber music compositions of from three 
to six instruments—first prize, $5,000; second $3,000; 
third, $2,000. Compositions must be submitted before 
December 31, 1927, to J. H. Ingham, 1213 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Society for Contemporary Music, 
American Section—Modern chamber and orchestra 
music by American composers wanted for annual 
European Festival. Write to the Chairman of the 
Music Committee, Frank Patterson, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York, N. Y 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for Advanced 
Study Abroad—Fellowship of about $2,500 per year, 
open to men and women of unusual talent in any 
branch of Art. Address Foundation, at 2300 Persh- 
ing Square Bldg., New York, N. Y 

Associated Glee Clubs of America.—$500 cash to 
composer of best male chorus composition submitted 
prior to December 1, 1927. Address Associated Glee 
Clubs of America, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Associated Glee Clubs of America—$100 for the 
best song-poem submitted before December 1, 1927. 
Address: 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 

Fontainebleau School of Music.—Two vocal scholar 
ships of $300 each, one for baritone or bass and one 
for tenor. Address School Office, 119 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York. 

Society of Friends of Music 
cantata. Address: Richard 
Street, New York. 


Music Branch of the Combined Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara, Cal.—International competition open to 
composers of the world, offering a prize of $1,000 for 
string quartet. Manuscripts to be sent in not later 
than February 15, 1928, to George W. MacLellan, 
manager, 914, Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

Swift & Company.—Prize of $100 for winner of a 
competition for male chorus. It is probable that the 
winning composition will be produced next year at a 
concert by the Swift & Company Male Chorus. The 
award will be made by a jury composed of Adolf 
Weidig, Allen Spencer and D. A. Clippinger. All 
communications should be addressed to D. A. Clippin- 
ger, 617-18 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Paderewski Prize Fund Competition—A prize of 
$1,000 is offered for the best work for the orcliestra, 
in form of symphony, suite, symphonic poem or other 
serious work, not exceeding fifteen minutes in per- 
formance. Prize of $500 offered for best piece of 
chamber music—a trio of pianoforte, violin and vio- 
loncello, or a sonata for pianoforte and violin or vio- 
loncello, not exceeding fifteen minutes of performance 
Competition open only to American-born citizens, ot 
to those born abroad of American parents. Manu- 
scripts to be sent under assumed name, with sealed 
envelope containing the composer’s real name and 
address, to Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, Sect. of the 
Fund, 296 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


$1,000 for an original 
Copley, 10 East 43rd 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep this department up to date and to that end requests 
that all notices and prospectuses of musical prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier so as to be 
It will be found that in each contest the name and address are given, to 
which intending candidates may apply directly for further information. 


Manuscripts are submitted at 


E. W. Beatty—Prizes offered for musical composi- 
tions based on French-Canadian chansons populaires 
and folk melodies. $1,000 for best suite of tone poem 
for small orchestra (no more than twenty-five instru- 
ments), and not to last over thirty minutes. $750 
first prize and $250 second prize for cantata introduc- 
ing French-Canadian chansons boreal uires. $500 for 
suite for string quartet, not to last over twenty 
minutes. $250 each for group of arrangements of 
four chansons populaires for male voices or mixed 
The last two confined to Canadian com- 
posers; the others open to international competition. 
For information as to competition, letters may be 
addressed: Folk Song Competition, c/o J. Murray 
Gibbon, Director of Publicity, C. P. R. Bldg., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 


voices, 


Society for the Advancement of Synagogue Mu- 
sic—Prize offered is for $500. International com- 
petition for a sacred musical composition written to 
the Hebrew text of Adon Olam. Manuscripts to be 
submitted not later than December 1, 1927, to Cantor 
Reuben R. Rinder, c/o —— Emanu-El, Arguello 

3oulevard and Lake St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Columbia Phonograph Company—$20,000 in prizes 
for the completion of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony. International competition. Grand prize of 
$10,000 offered for the best composition; thirty other 
awards to be made. Contest opens in September and 
closes in July, 1928. Address Columbia Phonograph 
Co., 1819 Broadway, New York City. 


C. C. Birchard of Boston:—The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs announces a prize of $1,000 
offered by C. C ‘Birchard for a cantata requiring not 
less than thirty minutes or more than fifty minutes 
for performance. The composer must be an Amer- 
ican citizen and the text must be on an American 
subject, either religious or secular. All manuscripts 
are to be sent to the Federation of Music Clubs, 
Oxford, Ohio, before February 1, 1928, and are to be 
accompanied by sealed envelope and return postage. 


ion Federation of Music Clubs—Prize of $100 
for the best art song written by a Virginia composer, 
and $50 for the best art song written by a student com- 
poser under the age of twenty-one years. All manu 
scripts to be sent to the chairman, Mrs. Lacy K. Wood, 
1811 Hampton Blvd., Norfolk, Va., before March 1, 
1928. 


Estey Organ Company.—In cooperation with the 
National Association of Organists, Reginald L. McAll, 
president, offers $1,000 for the best composition for 
orchestra and organ, cy 290 on or before December 
1, 1927. Address: Prize Competition, c/o President, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Organists, 49 West 20th St., N. Y. City. 

Hollywood Bowl Association—Prize of $1,000 for 
a concert overture, requiring not more than eight min 
utes for performance and composed by an American 
born citizen. Mz anuscripts are to be sent in duplicate 
to Hollywood Bow] Association, Suite 214, 7046 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., before March 1, 1928. 


Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Free 
ship for next season at Guilmant Organ School. 
to young men and women of talent and ability between 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six, lacking funds for 
tuition. Applications must be received before Septem- 
ber 20, 1928. Examinations in October. Address: 
Dr. William C. Carl, director, 17 East 11th St., New 
York City. 
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and a group of Negro Spirituals, which were especially 
appreciated. The critic of Le Genevois wrote: “Cecil Arden 
enchanted her audience not only with the marvellous quality 
of her voice but also with the charm of her personality, her 
perfect diction and the intelligence of her inte oe — 

Myra Mortimer Successful in Chiesa 

A cablegram recently received by Baldini & Tremaine of 
New York states that Myra Mortimer opened her fall sea- 
son in Copenhagen on October 4 with much success, receiv- 
ing an ovation and excellent press comments. Mme. Mortimer 
will soon returned to the United States for a four months’ 
recital tour, interspersed with orchestral appearances, which 
will open with a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
November 7. 


Activities at the Mannes School 


Announcements from the Mannes School of Music, New 
York, are to the effect that the two string orchestras at the 
school are being conducted by Mr. Stassevitch and Mr. 
Mannes, and other chamber music is under the leadership 
of Mr. Salmond, Mrs. Maruchess and Mr. Wolfinsohn. A 
choral class for girls and under the direction of 
Charles Kinney, and an adult chorus under George Newell 
will be continued this season. The theory department, in 
charge of Rosario Scalero, has selected Anne Soffray as 
supervisor of solfege, and she is assisted by a corps of six 
teachers. Five special classes are open this year to students 
who do not enroll in other courses at the school; these in- 
clude lectures on the history of music and musical form, 
two choruses, and an ensemble class for amateurs. 
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NAEGELE 


AMERICAN PIANIST 








John P. Cavanagh 


“‘Naegele has a powerful hand, which makes his soft playing a work of art.”’ 


Stillington Hall 
BALDWIN PIANO 


— Manchester Guardian, England 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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Dusinsky Stupios REOPEN 
The Dubinsky Musical Art Studios, Vladimir Dubinsky, 
director since its organization in November, 1923, is entering 
on the fifth season with many students enrolled in all 
branches. The past season was signalized by faculty and 
pupils’ appearances at musicales, in the studios and before 
the public. Some of the pupils won the gold medal of the 
Music Week Association Contest, and Sammy Selikowitz, 
eleven years old pianist, was participant at the Gold Medal 
Winners’ Concert in Carnegie Hall under the direction of 
Walter Damrosch, Ernest Hutcheson, and other distin- 
guished musicians. The Musical Art Studios will continue 
giving faculty and pupils’ musicales of a social character, 
when parents and friends are welcomed ; the musical atmos- 
phere in the studios acts as a stimulant and an incentive for 
work. All branches will be taught by expert instructors, 
who are also artists of high merit. Special attention will 
be given to ensemble playing by all instrumental students ; 
Mr. Dubinsky believes that such training is the best means 
of developing the necessary elements that constitute artistry. 
Kriens SympHony Cius BEGINS 
The Kriens Symphony Club opened its fifteenth season, 
October 6. This school was founded fifteen years ago as 
the first American orchestral training school, from which 
a large number of members have graduated into symphony 
orchestras, moving picture orchestras, U. S. Navy bands, 
etc. Otto Kahn, John Frothingham, Charles Ives and others 
are among the geen and in the past Reginald De Koven, 
Victor Herbert, Gustav Saenger and Hugo Riesenfeld have 
honored the orchestra by conducting some of their works 
at rehearsals and at concerts. Every year the orchestra has 
presented, in a debut, an instrumental or vocal soloist; 
manuscript compositions of young American composers have 
been performed, and at Carnegie Hall, Elliott Schenck 
conducted his Indian Overture. Weekly rehearsals are held 
and several concerts given each season; new members may 
apply at 303 Carnegie Hall, by mail only. The work of the 
Kriens Symphony Club is endorsed by noted leaders of 
important symphony orchestras, who have unreservedly 
given Mr. Kriens their personal interest. 
Lowe Stupio Notes 
commenced her new season with a 
full schedule of lessons; many surprises have been planned, 
and several artist-students will be presented in_ recitals. 
Mme. Lowe enjoyed a long vacation in the Canadian moun- 
tains, the first she has taken in pean years, due to 
demands on her time. Some of Mme. Lowe's artist-students 
have made an enviable record for themselves; for instance 
Miss Mackay has given several recitals, and Myrtle Purdy 
has been busy in the church and concert field. Mr. 


Caroline Lowe has 


Port- 
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man has been concertizing and also singing over the radio, 
and Carrick Douglas, King’s Prize Winner of Canada, has 
appeared in musical comedy, concert, radio and in picture 
houses, while Kenn. Christie is a daily feature on the radio. 
Von Grona DANCES AND Kress PLAys 

S. Walter Krebs, composer-pianist, was at the piano at the 
Dance Evening given by Eugene von Grona at the Grove 
Street Theater on October 2. Mr. Krebs, who played stand- 
ard works by Brahms himself, and others, undoubtedly 
aided the dancer: greatly; graceful physique, bodily control 
and splendid rhythm are some of the characteristics of this 
modest young dancer. 

New York MAprIGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Marguerite Potter, president of The New York Madrigal 
Club, announces musical and social events of artistic nature 
for this season, beginning November 10, when the Young 
Artists’ Concert will be followed by dancing. Her own 
recital, composers’ afternoons, a bridge party, a luncheon 
and musicale, these are additional events of the season. 


IN SPRINGFIELD AND NEw 
Jane Tuttle, with un- 


CLusB 


Jane TurtLe ACTIVE YorkK 

The handsome residence-studio of 
usual artistic furnishings, echoes the personality of this 
singer and teacher, whose Springfield, Mass., class numbers 
some thirty pupils. The bass, Edgar Green, prominent in 
the metropolis, is one of her best pupils. Singer herself, 
experienced in New York churches, in concerts and recitals, 
she is a notably fine example of the self-reliant, able Amer- 
ican girl. 

PHILLIP MITTELL 

Phillip Mittell has begun his usual activities as violin 
instructor in his Van Dyck studios, 
spent among the sand dunes and old time atmosphere of 
Provincetown, Mass. 
ZitpHA May Barnes (Woop) Mabe 

The first monthly musicale of the Grand Opera Society 
of New York, Zilpha May Barnes (Wood), president, was 
held in the new studios, in the Van Dyck building, October 6. 
3ig Chief White Horse Eagle, a full-blooded Osage Indian 
chief, 105 years old, and Queen Wa-The-Na, were guests 
of honor and invested the director of the society, Zilpha 
May Barnes, with the title of Princess Ko-Ba, meaning 
Great Teacher and Great Leader in Music. The ceremony 
by which the Big Chief inducted the novitiate into her high 
title was elaborate, lasting half-an-hour. The beautiful 
scroll of parchment, all red, white and gold, was presented 
by assisting Chief Alexander Cumming and his two aides 
I -asquale Marciano Chief Obe and Augustus Post Chief Po- 
Na; it is a work of true Indian art, depicting with signs and 
characters the great value and distinguished achievements of 
the illustrious Princess Ko-Ba, and on account of which she 
was taken into the royal circle of the Indian tribes of 
America. 

An elaborate 


ResuMES VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


AN INDIAN PRINCESS 


selections was rendered 


program of operatic 


following a fine summer 


11 


by members of the society, including trios from Faust, 
Tales of Hoffman, and the quartet from Rigoletto. About 
one hundred members and their guests were present. A 
series of operatic recitals will be given during the winter. 


KLEIN-Roeper Honors In ALBANY 


Klein, 
Academy of the 
October 1, beginning with a ‘Bach 
with Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. Quoting the Albany 
Times-Union: “Mr. Roeder has been acquired for the 
Holy Name and is certain to awaken new enthusiasm in 
this famous school.” Another quotation refers to Miss 
Klein’s meteoric success as a concert and radio artist, and 
continues thus: “She is endowed by nature with every 
requisite as a pianist; clean cut technic, charm and tempera 
ment make her performances an achievment. Musical Al- 
bany marvelled at the ability of the youthful artist.” 


ABROAD 


intensity,” said the New 
York Times not long ago, characteristics of 
Laurie Merrill, American soprano, advance circular 
names thirteen eastern and southern cities and five European 
capitals as having heard and enjoyed her singing. “Beautiful 
timbre of voice in an all- Sp anish program,” said the Gaceta 
de Cataluna, Barcelona; “Talented singer, magnetic per- 
sonality,” stated The Post, Havana. 


City CoLLEeGcEe 


P naan gave a piano 
Albany, N. Y., 
Partita, and ending 


pupil of Carl M. 
a 4 Names, 


Hannah 
recital at the 


LAURIE MERRILL AT HoME AND 


dramatic 
naming the 
whose 


“Expression, freedom, 


OrGAN RECITALS 


The name of Pietro A. Yon appears frequently in Prof. 
Baldwin’s Wednesday and Sunday afternoon organ recitals 
at City College, this composer’s Concert Study for Pedals 
having been given October 23. Other Americans’ names 
appearing on these programs include Stoughton and Chad- 
wick. 

TEACHERS RECEPTION 


GUILD OF VOCAL 


Meta Schumann and 
honor at the Guild of 


Jessie Dippen Ball 
Vocal Teachers’ re- 
‘hickering Hall, October 6. Anna 
president of the Guild, with 
meetings. 


Curran, 
guests of 


Pearl 
were 
ception and musicale, at ( 
E. Ziegler is founder and 
Susan Smock Boice, chairman of public 

Music in Boarp or Er 
appropriation, music in the Free 
Board of Education, City 
Hindu Art and 


these are a few 


)UCATION CoURSES 


reduced 


1 
of the 


Because of the 
Public Lecture Service 
of New York, plays an unimportant role 
Music, Bird Calls, The Human Voice, 
subjects of lectures scheduled this and next month 


Hoyt ANNOUNCEMENT 
Villiam Mason and 
Hoyt as instructors 
The sisters were soloists 
tour and have appeared 
and Canada. 


FRANCES AND GRACE 
Henry Hadley, Howard Brockway, 

others recommend Frances and 

of voice and violin, and as coaches. 

with Sousa in a transcontinental 

in all part of the United States 


Grace 











Sopranos 
CLARIBEL 
BANKS 


LOUISE 
OSBORNE 





sion. 





“The young ladies enunciate 
Their art in general is graceful, refined, polished.”- 


Brahms Quartette 


Vocal Chamber Music 


Exclusive Management: NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 


clearly and are adept at discreet and appropriate expres- 
-Pitts Sanborn, New York Telegram. 





Contraltos 
NANCY 
HITCH 


ELINOR 
MARKEY 
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LAIRD FRANK WALLER DISCUSSES PROGRAM MAKING 


Frank Waller, who has just returned to his native idea is practically always the same, although an occasional 
ifter several years spent abroad conducting sym- operatic aria is interspersed. 
ras in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Vienna and ‘A few years ago I prepared a program for an intelligent 
tly interviewed by a representative of this young lady artist in New York. It was so unusual that it 
had to say should prove interesting to the could be only a success or a ‘flop—’ no intermediate course 
rofessional musician. was possible. To begin with, the young lady was intelligent, 
and had a god if not remarkable voice. Noting the unusual 
program before the concert, most of the criticial faculty 
were at the concert for the opening group. Most unusual 
of all, not one of the critics left before the last number. 
“Her notices were extremely good; her success was as- 
sured; a prominent manager guaranteed her a tour without 
: an advance fee. But—she married a millionaire who re- 
ry Russell, who directed the former  fysed to let her sing in public. 
company, disliked auditions, and not infre “This experiment proved two things conclusively: that 
k an aspirant to sing only the last two pages critics (and audiences) will take time to hear an artist that 
offers something unusual, and a singer who does not sing the 
uild up a repertory. And the difficulty usual ‘hackneyed’ numbers does not subject him—or herself 
young al is that their efforts to comparison with the most eminent artists appearing 
ng the classics, which are absolutely before the public.” 
heir 1 il development. When a sufficient Mr. Waller's many years spent abroad have given him an 
these are ‘Ak arned, it is rather difficult to restrain excellent opportunity of becoming acquainted with the finest 
} give a concert. With a singer, the plan is rather music being composed at the present time, and serve to make 
program is assembled, consisting of a group of his work as coach particularly advantageous for singers. 
masters, followed by German classic or romantic, He is busy coaching and teaching now at his Fine Arts 
nel rent, and closing with English. The Building studio in Chicago. 


music critic recently remarked, ‘We critics 

frequently severely criticised for writing a 

c after hearing an artist perform only a 

It I trange that people do not know 
1 very fair estimate of an artist’s ability 
few minutes’ hearing 


MUSIC DAY IN CAN: ADA. consists of 2200 voices directed by Dr. H. A. Fricker, con- 

ductor of the famous Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto. This 
chorus, which was organized in 1922, is one of the most 
outstanding musical organizations in Canada. The chorus 
vas accompanied by the Toronto Concert Band. Each con- 
servatory puts on a concert by its leading pupils, and in- 
numerable private teachers have their artist-pupils per- 
forming. 


Music holds a most important plac 

| i n National Exhibition at 
One « fi the two weeks of the 
Music Day, and everything pertaining 

l izations and artists from all 
on this day. This year there 

bands in competition and over seventy 
booths of the different piano exhibitors During the two weeks of the exhibition musical competi- 
unds there were troubadour groups in tions were being held each day and gold medals were given 
singing. There were the Music Makers as first prize, silver medals as second, and there was a third 
of Campbell McInnes, of the National prize. Each class was stubbornly contested, which only 
il ‘he Bohemian Girl; The Kiwanis went to prove the wealth of musical talent in Canada. Space 
minstrel group; a Welsh will not allow mention of all the prize winners, but the 

voir,” and all sorts of | Gold Medalists in each class were as follows: (Coloratura 

r | o make Music Day a sensa soprano) Joy Fawcett, Toronto; (lyric soprano) Mary 
special cornet and trombone competition Collings, Oakville; (mezzo soprano) Elizabeth Wright, St. 
mpeting bands for a trophy donated by Lambert, Quebec; (contralto) Dorothy Lisette, Toronto; 
Iso choral groups, nile choirs, (lyric tenor) Edwin Oswald, Brantford; (robust tenor) 
varmonica bands, uku bands, Charles Auld, Mt. Brydges; (baritone) Richard Ticehurst, 

i i in costume from ten different London; (bass) Ralph Connor, Kitchener; (girl's high 
representing different countries and doing voice, age under sixteen years) Helen M. Dougan, Hamil- 
es—everything and anything to help to ton; (boy’s unchanged voice) Edward Murch, Toronto; 
Music Day Bu perhaps if one mig (violin) contestants under twelve years, Leon Rotterman, 
of this gl orious day o 1usIC, i Toronto; under sixteen years, William Krehm, Toronto; 

f the Exhibition iorus, whic open, a tie between Ethel Calvert, Toronto, and Abie 








CHICAGO RECITAL 
Goodman Theatre 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 30th 


Faue, Staak 


ENOR 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 




















THE NEW YORK MUSIC BUREAU 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing the Opening 


of Its New Offices at 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 
HECKSCHER BUILDING 


A List of Distinguished and 
Talented Artists who will Cooperate 


with 


THE NEW YORK MUSIC BUREAU 


For the Fall and Spring Season 
will be Announced soon 





Bookings will include the United States, South America, 
Mexico and Cuba. 


PHONES CIRCLE 1184-1185 
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FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 

New York vocal teacher, who is also one of the oldest sub 
scribers of the Musica. Courter. Mr. Bristol, following 
his annual custom, held a class last summer at Harrison, 
Ve., and has now resumed lis work at his New York 
studios. (Photo by V. Akers, Norway, Me.) 
Pratza, Toronto; (piano) contestants under nine years, 
Eleanor Jose, Toronto; under twelve years, Nancy Fine 
Toronto; under sixteen years, Marmaret Landsdowne, Tor 
onto; open, a tie between Wilma Stevenson, Hamilton, and 
Muriel Richardson, Hamilton; (cornet) open, Jack Bray, 
Toronto; under eighteen years, John Durham, Toronto; 
(harmonica) under sixteen years, Rupert Wickham, Tor 
onto; open, Jack Little, Toronto; (old time fiddlers—over 
sixty-five years) George Dallas, West Toronto; (old time 
fiddlers—fifty to sixty-five years) George Hawe, Proton; 
(bagpipe, intermediate—Marches) Marion Watson, Hamil 
ton; (bagpipe, intermediate—strathspeys and reels) Ina 
Simpson, Hamilton; (bagpipe, junior—marches) Robert 
Allen, Hamilton; (bagpipe, junior—strathspeys and reels) 
Walter Johnston, Toronto. 

There was also a scholarship of $75.00 awarded to the 
competitor showing the most talent in the vocal, piano, and 
violin departments. The winners of the scholarships were: 
(Ladies, vocal) Irene Baker, Toronto; (men, vocal) Leigh 
L. Bundy, Thorold; (piano) tie between Wilma Stevenson 
and Muriel Richardson, Hamilton; (violin) tie between 
Ethel Calvert and Abie Pratz, Toronto. 

Everything pertaining to this festival of music is in the 
hands of the Canadian Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, and J. S. Atkinson, the director, is to be highly 
congratulated upon the magnificent success of this stupendous 
musical undertaking. a. 


Hanna Brocks Gives Annual Bedford Recital 


Hanna Brocks gave her annual recital at Bedford, Pa. on 
September 15, accompanied by Beatrice Raphael, who also 
interpreted and translated the songs for the audience. Miss 

3rock’s program consisted of the aria, Caro Nome, from 
Rigoletto, a group of Liszt songs, a Brahms group, and 
English songs. The reviewer of the Inquirer wrote of her: 
“She held her audience entranced with her brilliant execution 
and exquisite shadings, her wonderfully developed voice 
taking the variances in the separate numbers with perfect 
register.’ 

Miss Brocks spent her summer teaching in Bedford, and 
that city is appreciative of her interest in them, as evidenced 
in the paper’s tribute that “Miss Brocks has brought a great 
deal to Bedford. Her music has awakened a dormant spirit 
because we have talent that needs development. 


Annie Louise David’s New Studio 

Annie Louise David, harpist, reopened her new studios 
on Riverside Drive on October 24. Prior to that, on her 
return from Europe, she went to Portland, Me., for some 
concentrative work in preparation for her concerts this 
season. She will be under the Eastern management of Harry 
and Arthur Culbertson, continuing her Western connection 
with Alice Seckels, of San Francisco. 

One of her special programs will be a costume recital. 
Miss David brought with her many novelties from Europe. 


Leonore Gordon Foy Opens New Studios 


Leonore Gordon Foy, dramatic soprano of Pittsburgh, has 
anounced the opening of new studios on Shady Avenue in 
that city. Mme. Foy will be remembered for her singing 
with the Opera Comique and the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany. 


Mignon Sutorius a eer Mezzo 
In a recent issue of the MusicaLt Cou RIER it was stated 
that Mignon Sutorius, a pupil of Conal O’C. Quirke, who 
has been reéngaged to appear in opera in Philadelphia this 
season, is a soprano. As a matter of fact, Miss Sutorius is 
a dramatic mezzo. 


Paul Althouse in Opera 


Paul Althouse will appear with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company four times during the winter, in the follow- 
ing operas: L’Amore de Tre Rei, Samson et Dalilah, Wal- 
kure, and Pagliacci. 
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At Last a Recital of 
Ponderable Import 


Mischa Weisbord in Carnegie Hall Demonstrates 
His Prowess as a Fiddler 








By PITTS SANBORN 


N autumnal vintage of amazing inconsequence 


the sort of thing that we 


expect and excuse when April is melting into May and May is waxing 


toward June, but not at all the habit 
October—has so far this season been a 
waste. All the more striking, then, 


of our halls in the bracing month of 
local concert rule of melancholy and 


seemed the substantial merit of the 


violin recital given at Carnegie Hall last evening by Mischa Weisbord. 


seasons ago, 
young 


time in 


When two or three 
this slender, poetic-looking 
fiddler played for the first 
Carnegie Hall, there was no mistaking 
his talent. He has returned with the 
added poise and address of increasing 
maturity. His yesterday 
gave pleasure to ears that oftentimes 
have feasted on the best violin _play- 
ing that it has been the privilege of 
hear. 
has a 


recital of 














our generation to 
Mr. Weisbord 

technical equipment and draws an ex- 

which easily 





magnificent 








traordinarily long bow, 
puts within his reach a style of im- 
posing and plenitude, Since 
his playing is marked likewise by dis 
delivery 








sweep 





cretion and good taste, his 


is often a model of poised and far- 
flung elegance. 
Se 


1 A Smooth and Ample Tone | 








He evoked from his fiddle on this 
oceasion a tone of ample volume and 
whether in lyrie phrases of long flight 
work, of excep 
tional rather a 
cool tone, even as his playing in gen- 
eral was calm and but if 
he failed markedly to excite the nerves 
and stir the pulses of his hearers he 
gave them almost unvarying aesthetic 
pleasure, and at times his performance 
mounted toward the enviable elevation 
of the “grand style.’ Only in the 
harmonies at the close of the second 
movement of Saint-Saens’ B minor 
concerto did his delivery suffer the 
intrusion of a cloud, and that was 
doubtless due to unfavorable atmos- 
pherie conditions. 


rapid 
smoothness. It 


or in passage 


was 


collected, 
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Mischa Weisbord, Violinist 
Plays 

Mischa Weisbord, a young 

ist just out of his "teens, gave a con- 

cert last night at Carnegie Hall after 

He played a 

items out of 


violin- 


some two years abroad. 
programme of familiar 
the fiddler’s repertoire and showed 
considerable improvement over what 
he was able to do when he was heard 
here before. His technic is excellent, 
he gets a fine tone from his instru- 
ment and he possesses very respectable 











interpretative powers. 
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By Richard 





TYLE—elegant, civilized, 
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dispassionate—-once 





L. Stokes 





more suffers its cool 





and well-bred voice to be heard a 


mid the barbaric yawps of a mob of 





recitals. The possessor of this ¢ 


after postgraduate labors in Europe, 


negie Hall last night with a program | 


‘lassic 
violinist, who, two years ago, was espied as an ascending talent 


Mischa Weisbord, 
and 
celebrated homecoming at 
yurged of emotion. 


reticence is 
who 


his Car- 





What with another would have been% 
a signal for processional torehlights 
and, parading drums was with this Hel- 
lenie spirt a cue for muted viols. Not 
for him the cannonades of Bruch or 
Tschaikowsky’s passionate banners. 
Instead—Corelli’s exquisite muse and 
the savoir-faire of Saint-Saens. 

A method thus Athenian demands 
strength as a foundation of grace. 
Strength there was—the deceptive 
suavity of an athlete’s sinews—in the 
firm, muscular bow which tossed off 
such airy marvels of charm. No less 
than ethereal were many of the ef- 














fects in the high register, and the keen, 
sharp sweetness of tone had an elee- 
tric tingle of ozone in mountainous 
altitudes, 

The program began with Corelli’s 
twenty-three variations 6n an ancient 
lay, probably Spanish, which was 
known as “La Folia.” This sonata is 
the last of twelve in an opus which 
laid the foundations of violin litera- 
ture. According to the primitive tech- 
nique of the eighteenth century, the 
musi¢e never ventures beyond the third 
position. It cites not only counter- 
point but the opulent double-stopping 
on thirds and sixths which was to en- 
able harmony to displace the science 
of polyphony. The serene and inno- 


cent 
was 
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NEW YORK AMERICAN 
At Carnegie Hall Mischa Weisbord, 


a young violinist who heard in 
New York only once before, a season 
or two ago, presented himself in an 
evening which he demon- 


strated decided ability musically and 


was 


recital at 





as a virtuoso. 

Weisbord has tone of fine quality, 
ample volume and convincing warmth, 
He showed a knowledge of style in the 
romantic works, of which his pro- 
gramme was made up preponderat- 
ingly. His technic, while not flawless, 
“mphasized brilliant command of finger 
passages and more than usual agility 
with the bow. 

The audience responded quicken- 
ingly to the Weisbord perform- 
ances and applauded and encored the 
young artist in deserved fashion 


_perfection of this masterpiece 
ideally sympathetic to the violin- 


ist’s temperament. 


A 


n extraordinary talent for song 





that — is, 


the. plastic moulding of 


phrases and their articulation into a 


sym 


slow 


cert 
Vu 


finement 


not 
ing 


metrical whole—distinguished the 
movement of Saint-Saens’s Con- 
o in B Minor. The performance 
almost a last word in Gallic re- 
save that the damp air was 
friendly to harmonies. Conclud- 


the concert, whieh established Mr. 








Weisbord in the top rank of younger 





viol 


Streghi,” 
Moscow,” 
ton,” 


inist’s, Paganini’s “Le 
Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Hubay’s “Hullamzo Bala- 
and Ernst’s “Hungarian Melo- 


were 


dies.” 
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Mischa Weisbord, Violinist 

HE rising tide of concertgoers did 

not fill all the nooks and corners of 
Carnegie Hall last night, but 
was a goodly crowd on hand to hear 


there 


the first concert this season of Mischa 
Weisbord, violinist. Those who did not 
Mr. Weisbord the 
He is a young man who is going far 
field 


are not “ballyhooing” when 


hear were losers. 








and his managers 


they bill 


in his chosen 








his as “a new genius.” 





The player opened his program with 
Corelli’s sonorous and sometimes al 
most solemn sonata, “La Follia,”’ and 
brought out its somber beauty of tone 
with much feeling. 

The second number was the not 
often heard Concerto B Minor No. 3 
by Saint-Saens. It is in three move- 
ments and the second part is espe 
cially beautiful with an almost cloy- 
ing sweetness. Mr. Weisbord showed 
artistry as well as musicianship in the 
way he enhanced the haunting melo- 
dies. 

Then he reverted to type and went 
to Paganini, the grand master of vio- 
linists of his time, for the next num- 
ber and played “Le Streghi.”’ In this 
Paganini must have nearly exhausted 
his “bag of tricks,” but it did not 
phase last night's artist in the least. 
The singing tones which are the de- 





spair of many violinists came clear and 
did 


the eyes to know 





true and one not have to shut 





a master was play- 





~ lie iia 
MISCHA WEISBORD 
GIVES VIOLIN RECITAL 


Young Artist Pleases Carnegie Hall 
Audience—Saint-Saens Concerto 
Well Interpreted 


It was a true and sensitive per- 
formance of Saint-Saen’s violin con- 
certo in B Minor which Mischa Weis- 
bord gave at Carnegie Hall last night. 
This young artist, only 20 years old, 
showed clearly that he has grown in 
depth and maturity since he made 
a brilliant debut eighteen months ago. 

He played the andantino movement 
of the concerto—made up largely of 
simple melodies—in a poignant and 
wistful manner, which a lesser mu- 
sician could not possibly have ex- 
pressed. Then, asif to give a re- 
minder of his powers, he ended this 
movement with a display of faultless 
harmonics. 

The impression given by Mr. Weis 
bord that of a utterly 
sincere musician who is already far 





was modest, 








achievement 
‘there was a calmness and poise in 
the way he faced his audience which 
betokened a steady temperament un- 
derneath—one which will not be swept 
away by early praise or success. His 
hearers seemed to see in Mr. Weisbord 
a future the first 
for they applauded him warmly and 
recalled him for repeated encores. 


THE NEW YORK SUN 

Mischa Weisbord, a young Russian 
violinist, who made his local debut 
here in Carnegie Hall on February 
23, 1926, and won enviable 
for his attainments combined with 
brilliant promise for his future, ap 
peared again last evening with a pro 
gram in the same auditorium, follow- 
ing a successful tour in Europe. His 
general performance of his two prin- 
cipal numbers, the sonata and con 
certo, was consistent in displaying 
again his native gifts as set in an 
artistic symmetry of musical outlines, 
technically accurate, with rare refine- 
ment of taste. He passed through pas- 
sages of difficulties with unerring 
surety of finger work, his intonation 
was certain and his style, if not al- 
ways fully incisive, was generally 
commanding and finished. Mr. Weis- 


bord drew from his violin a beautiful 
the 


beauty in- 
deed and the freedom of his bow lent 
charm and beauty to all he did. He 
gave musicianly readings and_ his 


hearers were not slow in showing him 
their appreciation of his work. 


on the high road to 








star of magnitude, 











success 





tone, one of highest 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


By John Duffy 











The title of this brief paper may seem to be quite general. 
lf Il am right, I still feel — no obligation to apologize; 
for it will be discovered that, with all 1 have to say, 1 am 
endeavoring, at least, to live up to the letter. 

The average music-lover, or music-student (1 except the 
mature artist) feels that he must “look” at a piece of music 
to know whether it is any good or not. How truthfully I 
am able to say to anyone who is going to buy a sheet of 
music, “Now, don’t do anything I wouldn’t do’”—and that is, 
let my eyes, and not by ears, judge the worth of a com- 
position. Fortunately, perhaps, then, I have been deprived 
of physical sight. Much of my knowledge of modern inno- 
vations has been gained through the sense of hearing—either 
direct from the concert-hall, or through the medium of the 
radio and phonograph—though there are works for piano 
which have been transcribed into a system which will per- 
mit my memorizing or looking them over. 

In a previous paper, | stated that it would be difficult to 
prophesy the future of modern music; I even ventured to 
assert I could see no bright prospects for the immediate 
future composed of ultra-modernism. I now limit this last 
statement to those interested in experimentalism; and, from 
my present observations, would discourage rather than en- 
courage fellows in their particular chosen field of 
endeavor. 


these i 


Music A REFLECTION OF THE AGE 

The progress of music as an art has, for some good 
reason in omnipotent ruling, been very slow, until, 
perhaps, comparatively recent years. In its development 
music is certainly the child among the arts, and we sometimes 
believe that youngest child is always the pet, who is also 
sometimes spoiled. Is this true of music? 

Since music is the most potent expression of human emo- 
tion in existence, it is only natural to expect that it should 
reflect the character of the age. For example: in the 
commercial world, the interval from about 1400 to 1750 was 
devoted to discovery and colonization. During that period, 
music, as a real, live art, had been discovered, and various 
forms developed and materialized and perfected. Ever since 
1750 (or thereabouts) the world has been striving for free 
dom from tyrannical rule. Just so, music as an art, has 
been seeking freedom from the tryannical rule of set clas- 
sical forms and harmonic regulations, and even yet appears 
not to be satisfied 

For we find, even in this age of political, moral and re- 
ligious disorder, this seeming discordant music is but a re- 
flection (and a most unmistakable one) of the age—the ex- 
treme dissonances (in many cases entirely uncalled for), the 
distorted rhythms, the vague, indefinite melodic sequences, 
the use of new orchestral tone-combinations for effects still 
introduction of new instruments for 
d always effects, and, above all, the 
present disgraceful vulgarity of some of our American jazz 
but reflect the disorder, both here and abroad, 


God's 


be scovered, the 


novel (at necessary ) 


all these do 
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of conditions in general, as they reveal themselves in this 
twentieth century, this much-talked-of “Age of Enlighten- 
ment !” 


Is AmerIcA A Musicat Nation? 


And right here, since we have merely touched upon the 
thought of jazz, it might be well to ask ourselves, “Is 
America a Musical Nation?” To which I respond, very 
generally if you please, in the negative. True, we have 
within the limits ot our own United States some of the very 
finest symphonic organizations in the world, which speaks 
well for musical Uncle Sam! All the great artists visit our 
shores (and I do not exclude prodigies), which sounds well 
for us; and furthermore, we have produced a few worth- 
while composers, which is perhaps the best sign of all that 
America is a musical nation. 

Americans, like unto any other people, are human, and 
hence enjoy music in a general way. But the great mass 
does not and will make no strenuous effort to understand 
and love true music. We have our splendid symphony or- 
chestras, as 1 have said, but may | ask how many of our 
orchestral conductors were even born in this country? Very 
few. The great European artists always visit our shores, 
sometimes even when they are mere children! Why? Be- 
cause America is a land of wealth. These artists first intro- 
duce their excellent learning, and then, to become rich, yield 
to the shrill demands of the American public for lighter 
classics. 

All of which we —— compare to the little three-year-old 
boy, toddling along by the side of his parent into a drug 
store. He sees some penny candy, and wants it. If mamma 
says no, he'll show her up with his shrill demands for it, 
and his final tears move her to compassion; thus the mother, 
in order to quiet him, gives him the candy. From that time 
on the child generally gets what he wants when he wants it, 
with the result that sometimes he gets too much. 

Just so, then, in the field of music (and in other fields as 
well ) the century-and-a-half-old American public had at 
some unremembered moment in its infancy been given a 
taste of the easy-to-grasp lighter classics and cheap popular 
dance-tunes. And the foreign manufacturers of this cheap 
confectionery, having now gotten rich as a result, are con- 
stantly striving to meet the demands for more rot, with the 
result that the present-day jazz reflects most decidedly the 
lack of culture, morality, Peel and even social refinement 
in the general body of Americans. 

“But,” you ask impatiently, “what about our composers ?” 
And | answer you, “Yes, what about them? How many of 
our best composers have not gone to Europe to complete 
their musical (and in some cases, literary) education. And 
yet, with all our infused Old World culture, strange to say, 
America is artistically slipping backward. What, may be 
asked, is the standard of American appreciation of music? 

People with means ardently support symphonic orches- 
tras because it is one of the rules of high society to do so. 
They will attend a symphony concert for the reason, chiefly 
to be in style; they will applaud an ultra-modern novelty to 
the echo simply to be courteous. (I do not include the ar- 
dent lover of music in this class, please.) Probably the 
most wealthy and ignorant among them would sleep during 
such a work, and, being roused just in time, would applaud 
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the work to the point of calling for an encore. And if you 
should ask one of these folks what they thought of Mr. 
Blank’s new work, here’s about the reply: “Perfectly stun- 
ning!” (Unless you chanced to be in the same mental = 
livion as that person when you would be frankly told, 
don't know I slept through Jit all.” “So did I,” you Fg 
“that stuff’s too deep for me.” ) 

Now, then, while you have my plain statements before you, 
do you agree or disagree with me when | say that America, 
on the whole, is not a musical nation? Let us conclude with 
this: How many of the general body of the American people 
could whistle such familiar melodies as Melody in F, Spring 
Song, Barcarolle from the Tales of Hoffman, Meditation 
from Thais, Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser, the Faust 
Valses, etc. Is this, then, not proof enough that America, 
with all its they is not a musical nation? 

Some TrutHs CoNCERNING FuTURISM 

One may; have reason to wonder just how much there is 
that is really new in some ultra-modern works, Stravinsky 
has been _loudly acclaimed by some critics as the leading 

“futurist” of our time. But his long residence in Paris, in- 
stead of in Russia where he perhaps belongs, has caused his 
music to be strongly flavored with a Debussyan syrup. More- 
over, if you were to compare some of the later works of 
Debussy with those of Stravinsky (say, for instance, those 
works composed between 1910 and 1913), you will find that 
both these composers at times employ the same harmonic 
characteristic which dominates Stravinsky’s compositions. 
France is producing its circle of “six,” five of whom still 
remain to pour forth oceans of dissonance, some of which 
are quite permissible, others are not. Germany is bringing 
forth a race of experimentalists, who think themselves musi- 
cal simply because they are using some of their discoveries and 
inventions for novel effects. Russia is producing a group of 
realists, whose music, while pretending to be Russian in 
character, seems to employ the French language in music, 
action and speech. America is producing a few composers 
whose music also swims in the French atmosphere of realism 
and impressionism. 

With one exception, England seems to my mind to be the 
most promising of all the nations. The Britishers have too 
often been accused of possessing that rare virtue of — 

3ut when we recall that for two centuries England had been 
fed up on the light operas of Sullivan and others, and the 
church music of hosts of mediocre composers, and then note 
its sudden elevation, almost over night, from worst to best, 
are not our talented neighbors across the sea justified in 
their seeming conceit? The British are natural satirists ; they 
have become impressionists as well, but they realize that 
they have a language all their own to speak, and they speak 
it. This is what gives England a promising outlook for the 
future. For the Britisher is not willing to be swayed by the 
tempting confectionery of other peoples. 

Itaty AGAIN THE MorTHER oF Her DIVINE 

And side by side with England, 
most important part in the work of rehabilitation—Italy, the 
cradle of all our classical forms, the motette, the mass, the 
opera and oratorio, the suite and the sonata. That cradle 
rocks whilst the loving mother-hand of truth guides the 
mind’s eye of two eminent composers, Casella and Respighi. 
The Italians, like the British, realize that everything cannot 
be done overnight. They are testing the thing well, and 
are patiently endeavoring to bring music out of this chaos. 


CHILD 
Italy has come to play a 


CONCLUSION 
Music has, as an art, passed the experimental stage. Let 
those interested in research work apply their discoveries to 
art. If they stand the test, all well and good. Let us con- 
ceive of music as both an art and a language. It must speak 
either in terms of realism or absolutism. If our composers 
are interested in writing works in the old classical forms, 
let them not mar these forms with void tonality and uncalled- 
for dissonance, but rather let them realize that certain forms 
are dependent for their proper construction and intelligible 
comprehension upon definite harmonic structure and definite 
tonalities. Meanwhile let our realists purify our art in that 
direction, freeing it from the chains of experimentalism and 
novelty. And then only may we hope that our contemporary 
music shall be a centrifugal force in the rectifying of this 
dreadful state of affairs; and this age will, we hope, in the 
very near future become a respectable one in the sight of 

God. —— 


Students’ Recital at New York School of 
Music and Arts 

The 656th pupils’ concert of the New York School of 
Music and Arts was held on October 6 at the school. The 
large, spacious rooms are an ideal setting for musical enter- 
tainments, as the whole length of the house can be utilized 
to seat the guests. The contributors to the program, which 
was a varied one, were heard by a large and appreciative 
audience which recognized in the many efforts during the 
evening the result of excellent training and good founda- 
tions. There were vocal, organ, violin, piano and harp 
artists, many of them playing two instruments, some singing 
and playing, and there were also vocal duets, piano and harp 
duos and four hand piano selections. This versatility 
shows that Ralfe Leech Sterner, director of the school, has 
an appreciation of broad mus icianship, and endeavors to 
arouse in the students a wide knowledge of various branches 
of the art. The program opened with Alice Davis giving an 
organ selection, followed with vocal numbers by Dorothy 
Heyden, who appeared three times during the evening. Other 
vocalists were Margaret Noonan, Ruth O’Neil, Catherine 
Muldoon, Wilbur Lindsey, Janice Brown, Rocco Carcione 
and Catherine Taylor. The pianists were Flora Gross, 
Alfred di Rocco, Juliet Gross and Alice Denhardt. Helen 
Klepser, Margaret Noonan and Helen Mauhapt were the 
violinists, and Alice Davis the harpist and accompanist. The 
young musicians all did themselves credit to the point where 
it would be difficult to make any discriminations in their 
abilities. ——— 


Sundelius Sings at Andover 

On October 15 Marie Sundelius sang a recital program 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., before the start of 
her tour as leading soprano with the King’s Henchman 
Company that opens in Washington, D. C., on November 4. 
This Metropolitan soprano started her concert season with 
a performance of Honegger’s King David at the Worcester, 
Mass., Festival on 5. She also sang at Grand 


October 5. 
Rapids, Mich., on October 21. 
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Just A Memory oe 


Words by B.G.DE SYLVA RAY HENDERSON 
and LEW BROWN 


p tempo, quasi parlando 


Andante espressivo ou are gone and all is gone, and through each wear- y day, 
V—_—_—_—— 














mf e cantabile 


On- ly ten ~ der - 0 - fies are sun-beams through a sky of cloud-y gray: 


cresc.e piu 


Refrain Very slow (with expression) 


Days I knew with you, 


p-@ 


piu rit. 


Hap - pi - ness, 


* @aetae Tae Ta * 


mem- 0 - ry, j that used 
> 


——— |" ha 


A little Ra. 


Will we share the night, ——— 
poco @ poco 
al a al 


: “———" : Seis 
my dreams— it seems;— yourface is near to me,— 


Though itS 
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BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5) 

acquainted with this remarkable and extra- 

pressive when he appears as guest- 

Louis, following a series of symphony 

St tockholm In Berlin he achieved a splendid 

success with his masterly interpretation of Frederick Delius’ 
Mass of Life. This great choral work, without doubt the 
summit of Delius’ art, 7 towers written about twenty-five 
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juest of the orchestra. 
a fine performance of 
of Lif. 

, Strange never before 


to say, been performed 


with the greatest care, finally pre- 
rformance, and Delius, well known 


from his residence here about tw 
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decades ago, earned a rather belated though none the less 
genuine triumph. Four soloists of rare quality assisted 
materially toward the brilliant success of the performance. 
Lotte Leonard’s beautiful soprano soared clearly above the 
big chorus, Nevada van der Veer and George Meader, two 
highly esteemed American singers, proved worthy partners 
of so excellent an ensemble, and Hermann Schey sang the 
part of Zarathustra impressively. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, the liberal patroness of musical 
art in America, has spent the autumn in Europe, presenting 
to audiences here some of the choicest crops grown in her 

gardens. We heard a program of compositions crowned with 
the Coolidge Prize and dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. It was 
a generous, even luxurious affair, presenting two of the 
composers in person, Arthur Bliss and Ottorino Respighi. 
Likewise a brilliant array of first-rate performers, like the 
splendid Viennese Kolisch-Quartet, the masterly English 
viola player, Lionel Tertis, the fine oboist, Leon Goossens, 
and a numerous body of chamber orchestral players, picked 
from the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

A Bitter QUARTET 

The most sensational offering of the program was Arnold 
Schénberg’s new string quartet No. 3, heard for the first 
time. Its mastery of logical development is admirable in 
the highest degree, but to relish its intricate art one must 
really be profoundly initiated into Schdnberg’s mysterious 
twelve-tone Save in a few episodes, especially in 
the slow movement, how little there music in the ac- 
cepted sense in this stern, joyless and better score! Respighi 
goes to the opposite extreme in his Trittico Botticelliano, 
a series of three pieces for chamber orchestra, illustrative 
of some of Botticelli’s famous pictures. What naive tone- 
painting, what revelling in beautiful sound and sentimental 
melody! This score, nevertheless, shows the hand of a 
master in the treatment of the orchestral means! 

Arthur Bliss’ Quintet for oboe and strings is well-tempered, 
gentlemanlike music = a pastoral tinge. Although a mix- 
ture of French and English manners, it is well written and 
inoffensive. Ernest Bloch’s serious and highly effective, 
though somewhat too extended suite for viola and piano 
is well-known in America. It made a profound impression 
here. 


system. 
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Music oF THE E 
The Leningrad engineer, Leo Theremin, who gave a 
demonstration of his new electric musical apparatus at the 
Frankfort Exhibition, recently created a sensation with it 
in Berlin. He played pieces by Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, 
Schubert and Scriabine, with the most surprising sound 
effects accompanied by a piano. Still more surprising were 
strange Persian and melodies of South 
with their novel and fascinating harmonic 
effects. These were accompanied on Prof. Avramoff’s spe 
cially constructed harmonium, which can render the faintest 
shadings of quarter-tones and even smaller intervals with 
perfect accuracy 
What the Russian inventor demonstrated in Berlin means 
no less than a glance into the music of future ages, the 
commencement of a complete revolution, compares with 
which the endeavors of our most prominent radical mus icians 
infantile. For these artists are trying to 
create new music with a tonal material entirely insufficient 
for their aims. Theremin points out a path through this 
dilemma which seems surprisingly simple and which opens 
almost magical fascination. A_ highly 
in which the greatest scientists and leading 
followed the demonstra 


THER 


pieces ina scale 


Russian Cossacks, 


appear almost 


a perspective of 
ultivated public, 
artists of Berlin were conspicuous, 
tions with the keenest interest. 

Crooks PLEASES Press 

The young American tenor, Richard Crooks has had an 
extremely flattering success both in opera and in the concert 
hall. He made his debut in the Municipal Opera House as 
Cavaradossi in Tosca and immediately won the favor of the 
public and of the Berlin press by his brilliant and extremely 
agreeable voice, by his cultivated singing and by his manifest 
talent for acting. A good deal is being expected here from 
his further artistic activity after this satisfactory start 
Also in Hamburg this young artist enjoyed unusual success 
avaradossi. 

There has been an abundance of concerts given by onera 
tic stars of the first and second magnitude, like Mattia 
3attistini (who is said to have given up his plan of seeking 
refuge from the troubles of this wicked world in a monas- 
tery), Leo Slezak, Heinrich Schlusnus and Alexander 
Kipnis. All of them have so often been praised in these 
columns in the major keys from four to seven sharps, that 
it may suffice for once to merely mention the fact of their 
public appearance. 


as ( 


AMERICANS 

Margherita Marsden, a young American singer, gave a 
song-recital with fair success. She has a voluminous voice 
of good material, which, however, is not yet perfectly pol- 
ished. A group of Spanish songs showed her talent and her 
accomplishments to the best advanage. Lucy Stern, the very 
youthful pianist, already well known to the American public, 
manifested a prodigious pianistic talent. She would rank 
very high among the youngest pianistic generation, if only 
her musical culture, her taste, her sense for purity of stvle 
and her capacities as a musician were not so far behind her 
purely mechanical achievements. It must be her aim to 
correct these artistic shortcomings by assiduous and adequate 
study. 


Mort 


A Fine Cos! TUTTE 

Musical education has become a topic of prime importance 
in Germany of late. The Berlin Central Institute for Educa- 
tion and Teaching, run by the Prussian Government, is the 
leading factor in these serious endeavors. and its practical 
activity leaves nothing to be desired. During the first week 
in October the Central Institute, in collaboration with the 
Saxon Minister for Education, arranged the sixth Federal 
School Music Week in Dresden, dedicated to an exhaustive 
discussion of all the problems connected with music in the 


FAN 


public schools 

Lectures were delivered by many of the leading authorities 
on pedagogical questions, and by many directors of the great 
German music schools. Of the musical offerings the most 
important and enjoyable event was a revival of Mozart’s 
Cosi fan Tutte in a carefully prepared and excellent per- 
formance, conducted by Fritz Busch. 

MAcpEeBuURG EXHIBITION CLOSES 

The Magdeburg Exhibition for the German Theater closed 

on September 30. The last musical event of note was 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI 


on board the S. S. Berengaria enroute 


to Europe 


Mahler’s Eighth Symphony, the so-called Symphony of the 
Thousand, conducted by Prof. Mikorey from Brunswick. 
Choral forces of about 800 singers were recruited from 
Brunswick and Magdeburg. As an introduction to this 
impressive performance, Josef Pembaur from Munich played 
Beethoven’s E-flat Piano Concerto. The concert formed a 
worthy close to so many interesting operatic, ballet and 
symphonic performances during the summer months in 
Magdeburg. Dr. Huco LeicHTentritt. 


Flonzaley Quartet Repertory 


In the choice of the Flonzaley Quartet repertory for the 
coming season one finds a happy balancing of the old and 
the new. For the ninety odd programs which these musicians 
will be called upon to play, they have drawn upon both 
classics and moderns. It goes without saying that Haydn, 
Handel with his Sonata a tre, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 
Schumann and Brahms make up a substantial portion of the 
programs—Beethoven leading with a choice of four quartets 
Hugo Wolf’ s Italienische Serenade is also listed. 

In the matter of novelties, there are five works which they 
will play from manuscript; viz., Ernest Bloch’s Recueille- 
ment, Rubaiyat by Adolfo Salazar, Indian Suite by Alfred 
Pochon, a quartet by Leopold Mannes, and two compositions 
by Suzanne Bloch the daughter of Ernest Bloch, entitled 
prelude and Greek Folk-Song. In addition to these works 
still in manuscript, there are three works which will have 
their first American performance—the second quartet of 
Arnold Bax, a quartet by Erwin Schulhoff, and Caprichos 
Romanticos by a Spanish composer, Conrado del Campo. 
The quartet opened its twenty-fourth season on October 26 
at Northampton (Smith College ) playing its thrrteenth en 
gagement at that institution. 


Valentina Aksarova’s Continued Success 

Mme. Valentina Aksarova, formerly of the 
Royal Opera, is now a resident in London, 
pursuing her career with a _ steadily increasing success. 
Among her other recent appearances were two at the 
Promenade Concerts, just ended, where the enthusiasm she 
evoked was typical of her reception whenever she sings. On 
these occasions she gave excellent performances of the aria 
from Tschaikowsky’s Jeanne d’Arc, Vissi d’arte from Tosca, 
and songs by Moussorgsky, Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff 
and Vasilenko. At each concert Aksarova had to grant 
encores and was still repeatedly recalled by the capacity 
audience. ‘ 
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| SUMMY’S CORNER i 


| The book, “WIOLIN BOW TECHNIC,” 
by Henry Hoaré, is a series of exercises based 
on various bowings handed down by renowned 
masters of the violin. .It makes possible the 
careful following of well known and acknowl- 
edged styles of bowing through the presenta- 
tion of them by the simplest possible exercises 
which Mr. Hoaré has provided. This makes 
the book invaluable to every serious student of 
the Violin, be he beginner or advanced. 
Teachers wilt readily recognize the advantages 
that the book provides. 


Price, $1.50 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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— Luck Hovers About Ludlow 
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She also created the part of 


Charles Wakefield Cad- 


di Siviglia and I Pagliacci. 
the Witch in the Witch of Salem, 
man’s recent opera. 

During the last season in the United States, Mme. Norena 
made a concert tour, visiting all the large cities. This year, 
she will open her American season with a concert at Spring- 
field and will then go to Chicago, where she is to sing the 
part of the Snow Maiden in Rimsky- ers opera of 
that name, at its first performance in English. N. de B. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
3ALTIMORE, Mp.—Baltimore is perking up musically, for 
the season is at hand and a very busy one it promises to be. 
Lists of artists who will appear take on the guise of a 
veritable Who's Who, and Mr. and Mrs. Music-lover will 


October 27; 41927 
the provision that a certain amount be used to establish a 
chair of music at the university. Another provision is that 
at the death of Mr. Turnbull’s mother, $500 is to be paid 
annually to Edwin Grasse, blind musician, this bequest re- 
verting to Hopkins at Mr. Grasse’s death, to be used as an 
annual award for the best composition by an American-born 
composer. 

Fred Huber, one of Baltimore’s busiest men in the world 
of music, has returned from a trip to Norway and Sweden 
and at present is deeply immersed in his multitudinous duties 
as municipal director of music, manager of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, director of Baltimore’s super radio 
station, WBAL, managing director of The Lyric, in addition 
to his great amount of work in connection with the Peabody 
Institute, which work incidentally has been greatly increased 
since the death of Harold Randolph, the director. No suc- 


not have a heap of time for other things during the season. 
William A. Albaugh, who conducts the Albaugh Bureau 

of Concerts, has announced, among others, Jeritza, Hans 

Kindler, Paul Kochanski, Shura Cherkassky, Mme. Schu- 


mann-Heink, and John McCormack. Incident ally the — Colston Piano Scholarship, Lous Shu, Reltinsee: Pesliody 
was booked to start the season but his late arrival “ this piano Scholarship No. 2, Marie Hogan, St. Petersburg, 
country necessitated a postponement until spring, = nd Fla.; Peabody Violin Scholarship No. 1, Joseph Solomon, 
the tenor back quite a way. Mr. Albaugh will also ye 1e Clarksburg, W. Va.; Peabody Vocal Scholarship No. 2, 
local manager of the concerts by the P hiladelphia and | lew Martha A. Bishop, Baltimore; Charles Woods Vocal Scholar. 
York Philharmonic orchestras. soth organizations are ship, Louis E. Hawkins, Westminster, Md. 

practically sold out for the season Richard Goodman, of this city, who won a Peabody piano 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene offers two superb courses, diploma last year and whose public recital brought forth 
such an array of emiment o-* see oe ss much favorable comment has secured a scholarship at the 
Heifetz, Feodor Chaliapin, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rosa — Juijtiard Graduate School of Music after an exacting com- 
Ponselle, and Giovanni Martinelli. hg Te B Cyne petition with applicants from many sections of the country 
— Mrs. age 2 ay aro bale A o ne oo gt competing. The young pianist was highly praised for his 

pera and The ing’s enchman. ppearances oO 1€ display of talent. 

Baltimore’s newest moving picture theater, the Stanley, 
offered a very interesting vocal number during its first week. 
The management delegated George Castelle, well-known 
teaching instructor of the Peabody, to arrange it, and it 
was excellent. Solo numbers were sung by two of Mr. 
: . Castelle’s pupils, Elsie Kraft and Henriette Ries Kern. 
with a nice ap- E.D 


cessor has yet been named. 

Acting Director Otto Ortmann, of the Peabody Institute, 
announced the winners of five scholarships after competitive 
examinations before the faculty as follows: Frederick C. 
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Jan Smeterlin’s Busy Season 
Lonpon.—Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, 
reaping laurels throughout Europe for the 
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The New York Herald said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metrotolitan Opera 
Company. 
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Boston ond Sew York symphony orchestras will be under 
the same management. 

Announcement by the Peabody Institute of its list of 
soloists for the popular Friday afternoon recitals is most 
The selection of artists for the series, it is 
understood, was one of the last duties performed by the late 
Harold Randolph as dizector of the Peabody and its excel- 
lence is apparent. Jacques Thibaud, French violinist: Myra 
Hess, English pianist: Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist; 
the Flonzaley String Quartet; Julia Claussen, of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Alexander Kipnis, of the Chicago Opera; 
and our own Mabel Garrison, soprano, are among those who 
have been announced to appear at the Peabody recitals. 

The recent death of Edwin Litchfield Turnbull removed 
from Baltimore’s music colony one of its most important 
members. Mr. Turnbull had been interested in all phases 
of music for years but music as related to the Johns Hopkins 
University was his real hobby. It was through his efforts 
that the university orchestra, composed mainly of local ama 
Fide teurs, was organized, and under the able direction of Charles 
two H. Bochau, the orchestra has done excellent work. Mr. 
Pi iris Opéra. They were Turnbull's will is of especial interest to the world of music. 

Opéra, which does not “I feel that through the power of music Johns Hopkins may 
often hav he honor of hearing such remarkable singing come into closer touch with the heart of the community,” 
and seeing | | said the will, and the bequests evidenced the sincerity of the 

M me statement. All of Mr. Turnbull’s musical books, scores and 
year music, and his autographs of Richard Wagner, Charles 
Gounod, Hans von Bilow and others were left to the in- 
stitution. After the death of Mr. Turnbull’s mother, $2,000 
is to be paid Hopkins annually. If no descendants survive 
Mr. Turnbull’s mother, the estate is to pass to Hopkins with 
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has started his season with a rush 
London recital he is off to Scandinavia for a six weeks’ tour 
during which he will play about twenty concerts. The cities 
he will visit include, among others, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Oslo, Upsala and Bergen. From there he goes to Berlin, 
then Holland, the English provinces, Paris (where he will 
appear with the Lamoureux Orchestra), and Vienna. 5. S; 
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Season 1927-1928 in Europe 
In America from January 1929 
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MME. VIAFORA INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 7) 
munications are directed here. I only train women’s voices. 
I have always believed that a woman (I am speaking of the 
placement of the voice) gives lessons to another woman with 
better results. In spite of the fact that many are disposed 
contrarywise to what is known as imitation, I, instead, find 
that imitation is beneficial, always of course when this 
imitation follows a good example. I also believe that sing- 
ing teachers should themselves be singers. My own great 
teacher never taught anyone but women, with one exception 


GINA CIAPARELLI VIAFORA 
and with him she eloped. It still remains a mooted question 
whether or not she taught him for his rare voice!” 


. 
A Hard Worker 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, whose musical lecture season began 
this year with a tour of Montana and Minnesota, recently 
broke his record of appearances in one day by addressing 
nine different audiences in the city of Cleveland. During 


MUSICAL COURIER 

that week he spoke thirty-five times within six days. This 
energetic propagandist is responsible for the music of the 
centenary pageant of the B. & O. Railroad, the theme-song of 
the Colman-Banky film, The Magic Flame, and the choral 
arrangement of a Negro spiritual and several popular lyrics. 


Ignaz Friedman Plays Twice in Honolulu 
On his return from a prolonged and successful concert 
tour in Australasia, Ignaz Friedman stopped at Honolulu 


Vian 


ee: ek 
IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, 
standing under two beautiful tropical trees 
Perth, in Western Australia. Perth and 
Australian cities, while not situated in the 
the continent, have a climate which permits 
vegetation. In Adelaide countless 
year round, 
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tropical 


long enough to appear in two piano recitals. His season in 
the United States will start in California the beginning of 
November. 

An Australian exchange tells of 
Kurrajong who was so impressed with Friedman’s digital 
dexterity that he turned to his wife and exclaimed, “I'd give 
that cove top wages to pick peas for me.” 
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Seidlova in Second New York Recital 
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Anca Seidlova, Czecho-Slovakian pianist, 
second New York recital in the auditorium of 


ing 
November 8. 
was only ar he C 
under Leos Janacek, whose opera Jenufa, 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York | 
Jeritza, also from Brno, in the principal role 

At sixteen, Seidlovz her debut 
Concert at Brno. The following 
in Leipsic under R Teichmuller 
tion some three years later, she was 
the pianists at the conservatory before the de 
Mendelssohn, original founder of the institute 

Seidlova made her American debut at Aeolian Hall last 
year, and following her concert thi she will make 
a tour of the principal cities of this country before return- 
ing to Europe, where she will play in various cou 
next year. 

Her Chicago debut will | 
Kinsolving. She will play 
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Beginners, advanced students and teachers. 
Repertoire: French, Italian, German and English 


PAUL MORENZO 


Announces the re-opening of his 


NEW YORK STUDIO 


54 West 74th Street 
after an absence of a year in Berlin, Germany. 


Mr. Morenzo gives instruction in 


THE ART OF SINGING 
CORRECT BREATHING, TONE 
PLACING 


as taught by two of his masters: 


LAMPERTI and SBRIGLIA 


(the teacher of Jean de Reszke) 


Opera routine. 
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ScHUMANN-HeEinK Says Goop-Bye 
Cuicaco—Young and old said “good-bye” to that great 
artist, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, at Orchestra Hall, Sun- 
October 16. It was a reluctant farewell, too, 
for Schumann-Heink has been a great favorite in the 
Windy City for many of the fifty years she has been in the 
concert and opera field. There were many old favorites on 
her farewell program and the capacity audience, which not 
auditorium but also packed every inch of 
stage space, could not seem to get enough. Applause was 
and long, floral tributes numerous and encores likewise. 
uly, a gran id senate y for a great artist! Florence Harde- 
assisted in her most pleasing manner. 
VITALY Haul 
Bertha Ott managed three concerts, October 16—Vitaly 
at Kimball Hall, Harold Samuel’s at the Playhouse, 
and Francis Macmillen’s at the Studebaker, all having large 
and representative audiences. 
Although but a few years here, Vitaly Schnee, young 
ssian pianist, is not unknown in this vicinity, his success- 
itals with Leon Benditzky having placed 
limelight. His piano recital of last 
was his first individual appearance, and, 
recorded at highly favorable appearance. 
iate of the famous Imperial Conservatory of Petro- 
he studied for several years under Mme. Anna 
ability. He had 
Sach G 
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Leschetizky, Schnee is a pianist of 
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recitals, Samuel seems to get more out of this mas- 
ter’s music than most pianists. What with his skill, 
imagination, and vitality, his are stimulating and most 
interesting interpretations. The Toccata in G minor, 
partita in C minor, a group of preludes and fugues 
and the French Suite in G major made up the pro- 
gram. 
RETURNS 

After an absence of several years, Francis Mac- 
millen returned to Chicago for its stamp of approval 
to add to those of the many countries he has visited 
since he made Chicago his home. His violin recital at 
the Studebaker was heartily applauded by a large and 
friendly gathering, which enjoyed the fine art of this 
American. Macmillen chose a program that observed 
the conventions and touched novelty at the same time, 
his rendition of which revealed that here is a musi- 
cian of rare taste and deep feeling. It was beautiful 
violin playing that he set forth in the Lalo Symphonie 
Espagnole, his own Barcarolle, and numbers by Ga- 
briel Pierne, Ravel and Saint-Saéns-Ysaye. The first 
portion of his program was not heard. 

Musicians’ CLusB oF WoMEN 

The concert of the Musicians’ Club of Women, at 
Recital Hall, October 17, was arranged by the board 
of directors and presented by Mary Welch, Irene 
Stolowsky Davis, Ann Slack, Mary Hughes Call, 
Agnes Bodholdt Conover, Stella Roberts and Kathryn 
Witwer. 


FrANCIS MACMILLEN 


ACTIVITIES 

During her stay in Paris, Hanna Butler was called 
upon to sing at the United States Students and Artists 
Club, September 25. Mrs. Butler rendered two groups 
of numbers by Leoncavallo, Russo, Strauss, Barthelmy, 
Lane Wilson and Pearl Curran, to the great delight 
of the audience. 

G. E. Gurney, baritone, who studied with Mrs. But- 
ler in Paris this past summer and also in Chicago, 
gave the program at one of the weekly concerts of the 
same club. He sang French and Engtish selections. 

Among Mrs. Butler’s Chicago pupils who are busy 
in the concert field are Ruth Heizer, Grace Raymond, 
Frances Forsch, Blanche Lyon and Terry Rivett. 
OpeninGc Day 
program of the Junior Friends of 
Hotel, October 18, there appeared 
among others, Francesco Daddi, of the Chicago Opera; 
Marie Bronarzyk, soprano, and Thomas Thomasson, Dutch 
pianist. In Neapolitan songs Daddi is superb and when 
singing them he seldom fails to charm his listeners. Daddi 
is a great favorite with the Junior Friends of Art and he 
was loudly applauded by his fair listeners. Miss Bronarzyk 
once more revealed the beauty of her voice and charm of 
her personality and proved an instant success. Mr. Tho- 
masson played a group by Reger, ! 
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bass, who is coaching with Edgar Nel- 
Protestant Women’s Service Club at a 
Wedgewood room, Marshal! Field’s, Oc- 
Macdonald also gave a program for the 
Millard Avenue Women’s Club, October 21. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota bazaar will be held November 19. 
The proceeds from the bazaar will be used for a scholarship 
fund. 

Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra will 
first of a series of concerts this season at Orchestra 
November 29. 
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Chicago Gaien! ~ Ouuiien Week 


Four of the five performances which will constitute the 
opening week of the approaching Chicago Civic Opera sea- 
son have been definitely decided upon. For the opening night, 
Thursday, November 3, La Traviata, with Claudia Muzio 
and Tito Schipa in the leads, is scheduled. Tannhauser will 
constitute the second performance on Friday evening, with 
Leone Kruse making her debut as Elizabeth, Heinrich 
Schlusnus making his first guest appearance as Wolfram, 
and many old favorites in the cast. Henry G. Weber is to 
conduct Tannhauser and the following bill, a revival of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Snow-Maiden, the first Saturday mat- 
inee of the season. Edith Mason and Charles Hackett will 
head the cast and Chase Baromeo will make his first appear- 
ance with the Chicago company. 

The Saturday night popular price bill has not as yet been 
determined. The new Sunday afternoon subscription series 
begins with a performance of Aida, with Rosa Raisa in the 
title part, Cyrena Van Gordon as Amneris, and John 
Sample making his debut here as Rhadames. 


Musical Guild Opens Season 

The New York Musical Guild held its opening dinner at 
the Hotel Brevoort on October 24, Sigmund Spaeth being 
the guest of honor. The hosts and were Mrs. 
William Perry Adams, Bessie Bowie, Ethel Parks Brown- 
rigg, Mrs. Harold W. Case, Alice Page Converse, Caroline 
Fiske, Aurelio Giorni, Katherine Gorin, Robert Imandt, Mrs. 
Robert Kellogg, Nelson Rowley, Margot Samoranya, Louise 
Stallings, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Troemel and Miss Ashton 
Wilson. 


hostesses 


Free Concerts at Carl Fischer’s 


A series of free concerts was given on the main floor of 
the Carl Fischer building (New York) during the past week. 
Soloists from the Goldman Band offered varied numbers, 
and the concerts were given under the personal direction of 
Edwin Franko Goldman. Among. the were Lotta 
Madden, soprano; Olive Marshall, soprano; Eric Hauser, 
French horn; Peter Seminara, baritone and euphonium; 
Del Staigers, cornet; Charles Gusikoff, trombone, and Wil- 
liam O’Gorman, saxophone. 


SC le nists 


Giuseppe Barsotti Makes San Carlo Debut 
Giuseppe Barsotti, lyric tenor of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, made a successful debut in Worcester, Mass., 
where he sang the Duke in Rigoletto. Appearances followed 
in Springfield as Pinkerton in Butterfly. Mr. Barsotti is a 
pupil of Maestro Rosati, teacher of Beniamino Gigli. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN BroapcastING PLANS 

A series oi conferences devoted to planning the necessary 
engineering experiments to develop international broadcast- 
ing and the resulting exchange of programs between Eng- 
land and America has just been successfully completed be- 
tween Captain P. P. Eckersley, chief engineer of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and Alfred N. Goldsmith, chair- 
man of the Board of Consulting Engineers of the National 
Broadcasting Company. In a joint statement, these engineers, 
while enthusiastic as to the possibility of developing a short 
wave broadcasting circuit for Anglo-American re-broad- 
casting, also mentioned some of the present difficulties and 
limitations which must be overcome through the necessary 
experiments planned by them. Their joint statement is to 
this effect : 

“Short wave broadcast transmission for relaying pro- 
grams has already yielded some occasional results of great 
interest and much promise. It is nevertheless important, 
in judging the prospects of regular international broad- 
casting, to remember that isolated amateur (or even pro- 
fessional) long distance receptions of short wave broad- 
casts are very interesting but unsafe guides as to the 
present capabilities of such a service because large-scale 
international broadcasting to the public has some stringent 
requirements. 

“It is necessary that the tone quality of international 
broadcasting shall be very high to avoid difficulties in under- 
standing a foreign language or even the same language 
spoken with a different accent or intonation. Furthermore, 
the international broadcasting of important events must 
occur accurately on schedule. And finally, as a permanent 
institution, international broadcasting must be in all other 
respects practically up to the level of the best local broad- 
casting. 

“We propose an intensive experimental and development 
program to accomplish these results, but we are unable to 
give any present guarantees of service. The program will 
include the erection of a powerful short wave relay broad- 
casting transmitter in England, the installation of a special 
short wave relay broadcasting receiving station in England, 
and the systematic utilization of similar facilities in the 
United States. 

“We believe that ultimately short wave development is 
likely to permit intercontinental broadcasting. We are so 
hopeful of such a result being possible that we regard the 
Anglo-American ‘ae broadcasting development plan as 
not only justified scientifically but also humanly necessary 
as a step toward another close bond of communication be- 
tween the peoples of England and the United States.” 

Captain Eckersley is returning to England immediately to 
push the development of the plan in that country, and the 
National Broadcasting Company is proceeding with the 
corresponding American plans for trans-Atlantic reception 
and transmission of programs. 

On TurninG THE DrAr 

Monpay, Ocrosper 17.—Roxy’s program came direct from 
the studio. In it was featured Irving Aaronson and his 
Commanders, a well known jazz orchestra and a regular 
feature of Roxy’s. Frank Moulan’s Sir Galahad, Katherine 
West Hines’ I’ve Got the Mumps, and Gladys Rice accom- 
panied by the orchestra were all worthy members of a well 
fitted-up reer. A good rendition of Beethoven's Fidelio 
came over WEAF. It is an opera rather difficult to convey 
over the air as the dramatic side of the work is not the 
main feature which the composer stressed. It was done 
with extreme artistic taste and a beautifully detailed ac- 
count of the music. Frances Sebel, Adele Parkhurst, Jus- 
tine Laurie, Judson House, Carl Rollins and Hans Kramer 
were the participants. 

Tuespay, Octoser 18.—The Stromberg-Carlson contribu- 
tion was entertaining, plus the pleasure afforded by Alice 
Remsen, contralto. The Edison Hour presented Harry Bur- 
leigh, delightful singer of spirituals who charms with his 
plaintiveness and superb technic. Charles Straton, baritone, 
Virginia Richards, soprano, and Russell Howe, pianist, 
collaborated in a recital hour of music which warranted its 
name, as it contained many efforts of artistic merit. Station 
WOR seems to be in complete possession of artistic ability ; 
its program of Russian selections with the assistance of 
Marjorie Harwood in connection with the Bamberger Little 
Symphony orchestra was a colorful bit of musical venture. 

WEDNESDAY, Octoper 19.—The Aeolian Hour presented 
Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, and the skilled melody harmon- 
izers of the Mendelssohn Quartet with Duo-Art reproduc- 
tions which are proving a revelation in the field of mechani- 
cal music. Miss Reisenberg’s playing of the Glauzunoff 
Waltz and Tschaikowsky Barcarolle was delightful. She 
accomplished a feat in The Moment of Despair with the 
quartet as a background and a noteworthy relief by the Duo- 
Art. Edward MacDowell’s life was portrayed through his 
works over station WOR as part of the Columbia enter- 
tainment. Also Van and Schenck were offered as part of 
this bill. While it is true that these harmonizers are hardly 
famed for musical genius yet they are sufficiently well 
known to make their names a headliner. They have been 
engaged as exclusive performers for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for a series of thirteen concerts via radio. Further- 
more, on this evening Car] Laemmle, president of Universal 
Film Corporation, presided over a publicizing program over 
WOR for which Hugo Reisenfeld supplied the musical fare 
with an orchestra and a splendid group of spiritual singers. 

Tuurspay, Octoser 20.—Lolita Gainsborg and a Miss 
Mourden were the joint pianists who appeared with Vaughn 
de Leath in a very nice light classical program which proved 
to be far above the average program of that type. Miss 
de Leath crooned in her melodious contralto such favorite 
bits as Oh Susanah, Lindy Lou and Give Me Heaven. 
From the studio of WNYC came the strains of Mortimer 
Wilson’s Prelude, one of this composer’s most delightful 
compositions as played by the just as well known cellist, 
Paulo Gruppe. Station WEVD had its initial opening with 
a sort of memorial service to the life and merits of Eugene 
Debs. The musical selections were appropriately chosen and 
the representative persons listed were notables, but we 
thought the best part of it all was its excellent trans- 
mission, 

Fripay, Octoser 21.—Two dependables furnished enter- 
tainment over WEAF and WOR: the Cities Service Orches- 


tra and the Dodge Hour. They were sprightly hours but 
hardly noteworthy, the especially interesting selection being 
Rosario Bourdon’s arrangement of Ketelby’s In a Monastery 
Garden. A novel feature on WJZ was the combination of 
four baritone voices headed by Curt Peterson in the Around 
the Piano entertainment. It was well managed and intelli- 
gently handled, as such a similarity of tone quality could 
prove fatal if not used with judgment. The atmosphere 
was one of informality and joviality. 

Sunpbay, Ocroser 23.—Edwin Ideler, talented violinist, 
who is also a member of the David Mannes School, was 
associated on a program of Vesper Service from St. George’s 
Church and then followed a short recital by Mr. Ideler in 
which he played the Owen-Kreisler Invocation and Massenet’s 
Elegie. Mr. Ideler has always been known as a violinist 
with a deep luscious tone quality and a fine emotional 
artistry. Featured on the Capitol program was the organ 
playing by Dr. Mauro Cottone, regular- organist of the 

Capitol and an artist of great merit. It was a half hour 
of association with a fine organist and good music. Giu- 
seppe de Luca, Metropolitan Opera baritone, was the star 
of the evening. He sang as only De Luca can sing, with 
a suavity of tone and a superb artistry. He sang that Water- 
loo of all baritones, the Eri Tu from the Masked Ball, and 
as a contrast, songs of such light calibre as Princessita, 
Just You, Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes, which were 
done as gems of artistic achievement. When his accompan- 
ist was not sharing the honors, the orchestra conducted by 
Nahan Franko gave the distinguished artist admirable sup- 
port. 

Facts OF INTEREST 

On November 2, Leginska will participate in the Colum- 
bia eoncert, directing her orchestra. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company will broadcast an act 
from some popular opera once each week during the season. 

WOR is sponsoring the broadcasting of the Philharmonic 
concerts on Thursday evenings beginning October 27, with 
Mengelberg and Toscanini as conductors. 

Don Amazio has returned to the microphone after many 
interesting experiences during his recent summer travels. 

The Aeolian Company is announcing an essay contest in 
connection with the Art Duo recitals, for which there will 
be five grand prizes. Among the judges is listed Leonard 
Liebling, Editor-in-Chief of the Musica Courter. 

M. ARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
Curtis Institute Student Wins Important Organ 
Post 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr., twenty-one-year-old organ stu- 
dent of the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, has 
been appointed organist of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, to succeed N. Lindsay Norden. Mr. McCurdy 
was formerly organist and choir leader of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., and is continuing his pro- 
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fessional studies with Lynnwood Farnam at the Curtis In- 
stitute. ~- 

Mr. McCurdy is a native of California, and at the age of 
twelve was already playing at church services. He became 
organist of St. Luke’s C hurch, San Francisco, when he was 
seventeen, and has been giving ‘public recitals since the age 
of fifteen. He has been heard successfully on the Univer- 
sity of California concert course and under the auspices of 
the Music Teachers’ Association of California. Since his 
arrival in the East he has given recitals in Town Hall, 
Wanamaker Auditorium, and in many of the leading 
churches, 


San Carlo Opera to Open Gallo Theater 

Contrary to the original plan, announcement is made _that 
the new Gallo Theater will be opened on November 7 by 
the San Carlo Opera Company, which will appear in a stagi- 
one covering two weeks. 


Pattison Arrives 


_Lee Pattison, pianist, member of the Maier-Pattison com- 
bination, passed through New York last week on route from 


Arthur Hackett Granville, 


21 


England to Chicago. During his brief stay of three days 
he made some records for the Welte- Mignon and gave a 
piano recital at Convent Station, N. J. On November 10, 
Maier and Pattison will begin t their tour in Ann Arbor, Mich: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Orchestra opene “d 
its twenty-eighth season on October 7 and 8 with the usual 
pair of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts. 
Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Orche ey is guest 
conductor for the early part of the season, and he certainly 
made an auspicious beginning at these concerts. 

The program was well-chosen, including numbers of un 
questioned merit. Excerpts from Beethoven’s music to the 
ballet, Prometheus, opened the program and were excellently 
played. The harp and cello solos and the playing of the 
wood-winds proved especially beautiful. Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks, by Strauss, received a remarkably fine inter 
pretation at the hand of Mr. Reiner. The C major Toccata 
and Fugue by Bach, which Leo Wiener of Vienna has re- 
cently orchestrated, was masterly, both in itself, and in Mr 
Wiener’s clever handling of it for orchestra. It uses almost 
every resource of the modern orchestra and is a magnificent 
piece of work. The orchestra did it full justice. The clos 
ing group was The Pines of Rome by Respighi, most effec 
tively rendered. 

Altogether it was a delightful concert, and Mr. Reiner 
received much applause, which he acknowledged by applaud- 
ing the orchestra. M. M. C. 


Menégelberg to Conduct Opening Concert of 
League of Composers 


The first concert of the League of Co mmpposer 
season will be under the leadership of Willem ait gelberg 
and will take place at Town Hall on the evening of De 
cember 30. 

The program will consist of the familiar 
pieces of such composers as Gesualdo, Frescobaldi, Marenzio 

Monteverde, Sweelinck and Weelkes, together with late con 
temporary composition. Mr. Mengelberg believes that the 
juxtaposition of works of the past and present will prove an 
interesting demonstration of comparative revolutionary 
values. 

At the second concert, on 
Arte Quartet will present a 
ber music, in which sphere the 
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less master 


January 12, the Belgian Pro 
program of modern cham 
organization has attained 

work by Paul Hindemith 

there will be a new piano quintet by Leo Ornstein, in the 
performance of which the composer will participate. Thi 
will be his only New York appearance this season 

The final concert in March will bring two complete dra- 
matic performances: Manuel de Falla’s El Retablo de 
Maese Pedro, and the stage version of Stray S 
toire d'un Soldat. The former work, with its puppet 
regalia, vocal and orchestral trappings and a new sceni 
backround, will be produced as a consequence of innumer- 
able requests on the part of those who heard its performance 
sponsored by the League in 1925. 

To facilitate the expansion of the organization an auxiliary 
committee has been formed, consisting of a up of in- 
fluential music lovers. Subscriptions for the season of the 
League can be obtained at the offices of Arthur Judson, 
concert manager, 113 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Members are entitled not only to seats for all the concerts 
but also to the four issues of the magazine, Modern Music, 
published by the League. J 
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Farrar at Biltmore Friday Musicale 


manager of the Biltmore 
ing Musicales, announces that he has engaged 
Farrar for one of the early concerts in this 
will appear on a program with Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, and 
Curtiss Grove, baritone. 

The twelfth series of Biltmore Musicales will be in- 
augurated on November 4, and programs will be given on 
alternate Friday mornings until February 17. Among the 
novelties to be offered are an operatic program in costume 
by four Metropolitan Opera artists—Queena Mario, so 
prano; Dorothea Flexer, contralto; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, 
and Giovanni Martino, and the Marmein Dancers. 

Other artists scheduled to appear are Beniamino Gigli, John 
Charles Thomas, Lucille Chalfonte, Anna Case, Louis 
Graveure, Albert Spalding, Mischa Weisbord, Alberto Salvi, 
Rosa Low, Mabel Ritch, Allen McQuhae, Mildred Parisette 
(young soprano recently engaged by the Metropolitan) 
Creighton Allen and Claire Dullien 
(a girl violinist who has enjoyed great success in France 
and Italy). Programs will be arranged to include two sing 
ers and one instrumentalist at each musicale. 


Friday Morn 
Geraldine 
series; she 
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bass, 


Corinne Mar at Cometic Hall, November 4 


Corinne Mar will present an interesting program at her 
song recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on the evening of 
November 4. There will be selections by Giordani, Scar- 
latti, Mozart, Munro, Haydn, Arne and a group of Ravel, 
the program concluding with numbers by Emile Vuillermoz, 
Lucien de Flagny, Georges Hite and Grovlez. 


Mr. and Mrs. PORE Bloch’s Dates 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch 
three sonata recitals in New Haven, on December 16, Janu 
ary 27 and February 24. They will also give three at the 
Educational Alliance in New York, on December 4, January 
20 and February 19, and one at the Civic Club. 


have been engaged for 


San Francisco Cinatownesy Offers Scholarship 

The San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
scholarship for tenor voice under Giulio Silva. The 
for this scholarship is to take place on November 1. 


announces a 
tryout 


Vollmer Pupil in Henchman Cast 
Burton Leslie, a pupil of Josefin Hartman Vollmer, has 
been engaged for the leading contralto role in the King’s 
Henchman road company. 


Scharrer Here 
Irene Scharrer, English pianist, arrived last week on the 


Aquitania. She will begin her tour with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra on October 30 and will give a New 
York recital on November 1 
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esting morsels. The lines outside of the Capitol and Roxy 
theaters were large early as noon and the three 
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Tuesdays are usually bad days for a visit, as that is when 
the new bill is being arranged. 
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hattan Mary, is teaching the new Five Step dance sensation 
created by George White for him at the school. He also 
gives instruction in the Tap and Step, Soft Shoe and Eccen- 
tric Routines. 

Formerly of the team of Dixon and 
has starred in such musical comedy hits as Dancing 


De yy le, Mr. Dixon 
Around, 


HARLAND DIXON 


Ziegfeld Follies of 1923, Kid Boots 
and Oh, Kay. 

The popularity of the Five Step brought so many requests 
for an opportunity to learn it that the Anderson-Milton 
School secured the exclusive services of Mr. Dixon, original 
interpreter of the new stage and ball room sensation. The 
dance, whic h is thought to be the successor of the Charleston 

Bottom, is being tanght by Mr. Dixon in accord- 


Hitchy Tip Top, 


Koo, 


and Black 
ance with its original interpretation. 


MAMMOTH THEATER PARTIES ATTEND THE 
KING OF KINGS 

\ notable and unusual feature of the attendance at the 
Gaiety Theater is the number and the exceptionally large 
size of theatre parties viewing The King of Kings at almost 
every evening performance. These parties, gotten up under 
se auspices of clubs and societies, have been aggregations 

imbering from fifty to one hundred persons. Among the 

g parties attending recently were groups of fifty conducted 
7 Dr. W. F. Berger, of Brooklyn; seventy in a party 
headed by Dr F, G Morecombe, of Woodhaven, as i and 
thirty conducted by Dr. A. F. Hahn, of the Bronx. Ten 
big parties have made reservations for The King of Kings 
for the coming week. Among these will be a party of fifty 
arranged by Mrs. G. F. Horn, of Woodhaven, and fifty 
from Bryn Mawr Park, Yonkers. 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE IN SUNNY 
Constance Talmadge will make Sunny, under the direction 


David Wark Griffith. 
THE PALACE 


We were particularly interested in seeing and hearing Isa 
Kremer, international singer of ballads and folk songs, 
last week at the Palace. We knew how she played with the 
emotions of her Carnegie Hall “sold-outs,’ and we won- 
dered what effect she would have on a variety audience. In 
the end Mme. Kremer walked off the stage to an ovation, 
but she worked to achieve it. There were some in the bal- 
who apparently didn’t know what it was all about, 
charming little bits: A Little Sparrow, I'll Tell No- 
an exquisite French lullaby, a German drinking song 
interpreted by this really great interpreter), Mare- 
chiare, an Italian serenade of a Neapolitan sailor, and so on, 
but it was interesting to note that it took A Lied Von a 
Feigele, a Yiddish song, to win over these and a box full of 
the Hebraic race. Where they had tittered at the Italian 
and French songs, they clamored for more after their own 
a ular favorite. We mention this as an instance of how 

lifficult it is for Mme. Kremer to captivate an audience of 
he Palace type, without ever stooping to the tastes of the 

music goer. If anyone were in doubt as to her success 
then he must have been quite deaf. Let us add that we 
have never heard Mme. Kremer in better voice. The old 
slogan that “the twice a day ruins the voices” is a thing of 
the past. Even Emma Calve is due at the Palace in a few 
weeks 

Other headliners were Blossom Seeley and Benny Fields, 
with two talented young pianists whose playing was a plea- 
sure. The act went over big and is being held over this 
week. We again say that we wish Mr. Fields had more to 
do and did not subordinate himself quite so much, perhaps 
because we have never been wild over Blossom Seeley and 
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: KING of KINGS 
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W orld’s Greatest Theatre 
discriminating taste 
Roxy's, with the best in 
motion pictures and divertisse- 
ments. SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA of 110, entrancing 
ballet. 


SUNDAY SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 
Every Sunday at 11:30 A. M. 
Doors Open at 10.45 A. M. 
Roxy Symphony Orch. of 
Sunday, Oct. 30 
LOUIS GRAVEURE 
(Baritone) Soloist 


People of 
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50th St. & 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL 
(Roxy) 
Beg. Saturday 
October 29 


WILLIAM FOX presents 
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with 
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Direction Hugo Riesenfeld 


“THE ANGEL OF BROADWAY” 


with LEATRICE JOY 


A Universal Picture presented by Carl Laemmle 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 


and Special Musical Features 
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‘The audi- 
And, after 


we didn’t think she was up to her usual mark. 
ence liked her, can not account for tastes. 
all, it’s the general public’s opinion that counts. 

As We Were, a little comedy of yesterday, was amusing 
and quite refreshingly different. The voices were good and 
used with taste, particularly that of Frank Kneeland, Doro- 
thy Shirley and Cecille Bronson, with Almira Sessions fur- 
nishing the comedy. Billy Reed and Lew Duthers in Feats 
of Feet filled their spot on the bill exceedingly well, being 
preceded by some clever dogs. Good laughs were provided 
by +“: Chain and Lou Archer, singing comedians, also by 
Wee Georgie Wood, the English comedian, in “His Black 
Hand.” The ever entertaining Joe Frisco and The Whip 
King rounded up a good bill, but not as good as some we 
have seen at the Palace. 


PARAMOUNT 


Two Arabian Knights is on view this week at the theater 
at the Crossroads of the World and those who manage to 
squeeze their way in are rewarded with a film that causes 
continual rounds of merriment. William Boyd as a private 
and Louis Wolheim as a sergeant are a new pair of war 
time buddies—and judging from their work in this picture 
they will be seen together many times. The action is rigid 
and the mirth provoking team go from the trenches to a 
delousing station in a German prison camp, disguise them- 
selves as Arabs, and are sent to Constartinople, escape and 
are shipped in a load of hay to Arabia . . . and so on, go- 
ing through many funny situations of which they make the 
most. 

The Paramount 
Jarber of Seville; 


so one 


selections from the 
soprano, sang Una Voce 


Orchestra played 
Leonora Cori, 








1927 


Poco Fa, and Carlo Ferretto the Largo al Factotum. In 
good voice, both were well received. 

The ever enjoyable Jesse Crawford in his organ concert 
played Just a Memory, that justly popular ballad, and as a 
tribute to Bud De Sylva, lyricist, introduced a medley of 
songs, the lyrics of which were written by him. 

Twelve girls from twelve cities in Florida were the fea- 
ture of the presentation which was captioned Florida. The 
Paramount Stage Orchestra, under the direction of Ben 
Black, opened the stage offering with a rendition of one 
of the new ballads of the day, My Blue Heaven. Then fol- 
lowed the introduction of the Floridian misses. Fast step- 
ping was the key-note of the remainder of the act, with 
Gattison Jones and Elsie Elliott pe rforming intricate ball- 
room dances, Miss Billy Gerber, in male attire, doing rou- 
tine stage steps, Chester Fredericks in acrobatic dancing and 
Al Markell and Gay Faun, in a series of comedy dances. 

A two-piano duet of Dolly Dimples, accompanied by the 
stage orchestra was well received. Although not  pro- 
grammed, the Three Giersdorf Sisters, close harmony sing- 
ers, won well merited applause, especially for their closing 
number, Baby Blue. 


October 27, 


ROXY’S 

The Roxy Theater this week was literally packed to the 
rafters at every showing and justly so, because Roxy and 
his associates offered to the public one of the most interesting 
and amusing performances presented to the cinema loving 
public in a long time. 

Two handsome youths, David Rollins and Nick Stuart, 
joined their exceptional juvenile abilities with those of Sally 
Phipps to make the “High School Hero” a really fine pic- 
ture. There is a real plot and a fine cast, which included 


MARGA 
soloist at the 


RET MATZENAUER, 
first Roxy Symphony Orchestra concert on 
Sunday morning, October 23. 


Charlie Paddock, a great sprinter who has burned up Amer- 
ican cinder paths tor quite a while. Paddock is a good 
actor as well as a speed demon. 

The Roxy Orchestra played a group of famous songs by 
Lehar. Gladys Rice sang Vilia, Vilia with great feeling and 
charm. Irving Aaronson and ve Commanders presented an 
amusing number called On the Campus, which included nine 
separate parts depicting the Rah Rah stuff in comic style. 
The Caroline Serenaders and Dancers gave an interesting 
presentation called On De Ol’ Plantation. 

The Roxy is certainly the home of one of the most inter- 
esting shows at the Broadway movie houses this week. 


THE CAPITOL 

Capitol bill opens this week with The Dance of the 
Hours from La Gioconda and how wonderfully the orchestra, 
under David Mendoza, renders it. The applause that greeted 
its conclusion on the opening day made one realize that good 
music still holds its own even with jazz. When You and I 
Were Young Maggie, a John Vincent production, was a sweet 
film and there was a vocal accompaniment that was charm- 
ing in its harmony. 

Sylvia Miller and William Robyn were the soloists in a 
picturesque presentation, Roses, their lovely and fresh voices 
blending in the duet. Maslova and Rauth, with the ballet 
corps, were an added pleasure, while the vocal ensemble 
formed a background for a number that proved one of the 
favorite selections. The setting was especially good and 
the lighting effects also. 

Then came the Capitol Magazine and the feature offering, 
Starland, presenting Van and Schenck, Winnie Lightner, 
Jans and Whalen, The Capitolians, with Wesley Eddy, 
conductor and master of ceremonies, Bert Darrell, Jane 
Overton and the Chester Hale Girls. Van and Schenck re- 
ceived a cordial reception, as they always do, but we did 
not think their songs particularly well chosen, even though 
one or two of them, if sung by someone else, would have 
fallen flat. These popular singers may be counted upon to 
be entertaining always and they were, but their choice of 
songs has been better. Winnie Lightner, late of George 
White’s Scandals, and Gay Paree, had little trouble in 
walking away with her act. She is “pep” itself and her 
songs, accompanied by the ( capitolians, went over big. Jane 
Overton, on the tips of her toes, did some clever steps, assist- 
ed by the Chester Hale Girls; and last but not least we come 
to Bert Darrell, who hails from C alifornia, and who showed 
how The Poet and the Peasant should be danced. He, in 
our mind, should have first honors. He’s a comer! 

The feature picture, Marion Davies in The Fair Co-Ed, 


The 
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proved to be amusing and a fast moving comedy. The 
basket-ball scenes were great and provided many a hearty 
laugh. Marion Davies comes up to all expectations as 
Cynthia and as we enjoyed her work we thought back to 
not so long ago when there were many who did not think 
her talented. See her in The Fair Co-Ed and you'll change 
your mind. Sam Wood is responsible for the production and 
of course it’s a Metro-Goldwyn. Mauro-Cottone at the 
organ was heard in that new number by Donaldson, My 
Blue Heaven. 

And need we say that before the first show, beginning at 
twelve-thirty, was over, the crowds were roped off in the 
lobby waiting for admission. So aren't these new bills 
going well? Pass the theater any day and see for yourself 


THE HIPPODROME 

Seeing Julius Lenzburg conduct the overture of popular 
hits at the Hippodrome last Monday brought back the old 
Colonial Theater days when it was the younger set’s vogue 
to attend religiously every Monday afternoon, even though 
it meant cutting some pe riod or other. Lenzburg was the 
conductor there in those days when most of the music was 
the turkey trot or one step, but “there’s life in old Julius 
yet,” for he charlestoned with his shoulders all through the 
overture. After that came the Hippograms, the news of 
the world in pictures, after which came the Royal Pekin 
Troupe, a clever band of six Japs who do some really new 
and mysterious things, not the least skilled of them being 
a young girl whose body seemed not to possess a bone, so 
much of a contortionist was she. The act was certainly one 
hundred percent better than the one following—Bernard and 
Kranz—calling themselves “Speed Kings of Song.” Their 
chatter was boresome to say the least, and their singing far 
below the average. Jack Norton and Lucille Harley made 
up for them, however, with their really funny patter. 
Norton is an easy comedian. Harry Roye and Billie Maye, 
said to come direct from European successes, have a nice 
dancing act, that is just long and varied enough to go over 
well. They are talented young people and hard workers, 
deserving the audience’s warm reception. Joe Morris and 
Winn Shaw form The Mosquito Trust and another act was 
ag. one »y Ernest Brench and Bella Donna in Beauty and 
the Beast with Topsy. The Big Tent, a clever Aesop’s 
Fable, was followed by the feature photoplay, Monte Blue 
in One Round Hogan, with all the atmosphere of a real big 
fight heightened by the appearance of James J. Jeffries, 
former champion, who essays the part of the father. Monte 
Blue does some excellent work and so little Leila 
Hyams. It’s a clean picture with a villain that makes you 
want to knock him out, in the person of Frank Hagney. 
It’s an all-round good show and the unusually large audi- 
ence seemed to enjoy it. 


THE COLONY 

Those who are seeking a theater where an artistic pro- 
gram is presented amid restful surroundings will find it at 
the Colony, where Hugo Riesenfeld is now at the helm. 
From the attractively gotten up programs to the distribution 
of free cigarettes to those who wish to smoke in the loge 
seats, Mr. Riesenfeld has the comfort and convenience of 
his patrons in mind. His interesting program for this week 
has as the feature picture Back to God’s Country, a French- 
Canadian story in which Renee Adoree is starred. The film- 
ing of the picture took place in Catalina Island, where the 

California coast provided the background for sea scenes, 
ei in northern California, where some unusually fine snow 
scenes were photographed. 


does 


For his principal stage attraction Mr. Riesenfeld is pre- 
senting the Dixie Jubilee Singers together with a company 
of southern entertainers, thus providing a decided contrast 
to the chilly scenes of the snow-laden feature picture. The 
Singers and their company give an excellent program of old 
Negro numbers, Negro spirituals and dance numbers. The 
orchestra gives pleasure with its rendition of selections from 
Puccini's La Boheme and Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, another 
number in the series of popular songs treated symphonically 
by Mr. Riesenfeld and his orchestra. 

In addition to the feature picture, the cinema attractions 
include the Colony Pictorial, a fanciful reel entitled The 
Adventures of Baron Munchaussen and The Newlyweds’ 
Success, featuring Snookums. The program is concluded 
with an organ solo, The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, 
played by George Brock. 


JESSE JAMES 
Fred Thomson, actor, author, 
played the part of Jesse James, idol of young America, in 
the feature picture of that name at the Rialto this week. 
We doubt very much if Jesse was as good an athlete as 
Fred Thomson, but nevertheless the manner in which this 
versatile screen star played his part was most convincing. 
The audience was largely composed of children who enjoyed 
the antics and horse leaping stunts to the utmost. The plot 
was only fair but the excellent photographic effects and 
the extreme talents of Fred Thomson saved the picture from 
being just mediocre. 
The Rialto vocal ensemble 


philosopher and _ athlete, 


sang Songs of the British Isles, 
a lovely series of folk songs in which the gentleman with 
a beautiful tenor voice appeared to advantage. Ocean Blues, 
a Paramount Christie Comedy featuring Jimmie Adams, was 
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WARING’S PE ‘NNSYLVA 
w filling a two weeks’ return 
Strand Theater, 


the Mark 


amusing. Rialto Cinemevents and a prelude played by the 
Rialto Orchestra directed by Joseph Klein, completed a pleas 


ing program. 


THE MARK STRAND 

jazz and popular orchestra music are having 
a treat this week at the Mark Strand, where Joseph Plun 
kett is presenting Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians. This 
excellent orchestra offers considerable variety in its program, 
which certainly appeals to the huge audiences. Aside from 
the more popular type of numbers, the men give an imita 
tion of glee club, which is fine, and for a finale 
join with the house orchestra in The Southern Rhapsody 
with Fred Waring conducting the entire ensemble. Tom 
Waring contributes a delightful which the audience 
also enjoys. 

Conductor Reiser opens 
for orchestra, after which comes a Ballet 
Autumn, with Orville Rennie and the ballet 
Topical Review is always intere sting and an Aesop Fable 
picture, The Fox Hunt, receives many laughs. The fea- 
ture picture is The Crystal Cup, starring Dorothy Mackaill 
and Jack Mulhall, both excellent. Miss Mackaill makes up 
extremely well as the boyish-girl hater of men, and 
never overdoes the part. 
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The symphony season at the Capitol and Roxy theaters is 
on. Margarete Matzenauer was soloist at the Roxy last 
Sunday morning and John Charles Thomas acted in the same 
capacity at the Capitol. 

Music is being featured at 
mount theaters this week 

The Little Corporal is at the 55th Street Cinema this week 

Franke Harling’s pageant presentation, Joan of Arc, has 
been accepted by Roxy for production. It consists of 
scenes and is treated in grand opera style. 

Walter Kingsford heads the cast of It, at the 
Theater, the first production of the Actor-Managers, 
merly the Grand Street Follies Company. 

Al Jolson fans fill the Warner Theater daily 
over his first screen effort, The Jazz Singer. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Martha Baird, an American pianist living in London, 
and who was heard in New York last season, has cabled 
Richard Cepley that she has accepted an offer for a tour 
through Germany and Austria which will cause the cancel- 
lation of her- New York recital scheduled for the evening 
of November 11 

Horace Britt, cellist, according to cable advices, scored 
a great success in Barcelona, Spain, on October 13 as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Britt pl- ed for the 
first time in Spain Bloch’s Shelome Suite fo cello and 
orchestra. 

The Flonzaley Quartet m pemuhers 
on the S.S. Paris on October 11 for 
American I face a season of more than ninety 
concerts and <z ‘ary that covers the South, East, Mid- 
dle West They brought with them a number 
of manuscript works, and other works new to this country, 


arrived t...n Europe 
their twenty-fourth 


which I] int e here 

The Hart meee ten Quartet will spend sixteen 
United States this season. During its first 
two years ago the quartet was booked 
for two weeks; last season the booking doubled to four 
weeks, and the present plans for the coming year are a 
tribute to the success of the Canadian four. “We shall not 
neglect our Canadian audiences, however,” says Milton 
Blackstone, business manager of the quartet; “rather we 
shall concentrate our dates a bit closer in our travels around 
the Dominion. It is important, of course, that the quartet 
its Canadian identity.” 


weeks in the 


tour of the States 


shall not lose 

Lillian Hunsicker is sc 
at the opening of a monthly musical evenings on 
October 30. She enjoyed a pleasant and interesting sum- 
and tells of being in attendance 
Resurrection, with Mary Garden 
Paris Opera Comique, when the 
arrival at Le Bourget was 
inna Much was manifest in the theater, and 
America’s national anthem was played by the orchestra. 
She ded reception and garden party given by Am- 
west ng Hi ughton and his wife in London on July 4, and 
attended by his magnificent black horse 
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Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the 
Company, recently moe Hho: from Europe on the S. S. Home- 
ric, just passing through New York on his way to San 
Francisco. The singer has been engaged for appearances 
Angeles and San Francisco opera companies, 
Tristan and Isolde for the first time on the 
east about the middle of this month 
before starting rehearsals at the 
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Metropolitan Opera 


with the Los 
and will 
Coast. He will return 
concerts 


sing 


t sing sever al 
Metr politan 
Mischa Levitzki was scheduled to play the Schumann 
-oncerto with Sir Thomas Beecham in London on October 
17 and later in the season with Karl Muck in Hamburg. 
M. Mauro-Cottone, for 
Capitol Theater, New York, has 
Free Synagogue (Dr. Wise), 
\ is speci< lly 
“Mendelssohn 
He has also an 
Music Corporation, 


six vears chief organist of the 

been engaged as organist of 

Carnegie Hall, where the 

important. On Octo- 

Schubert and Dvorak 

exclusive contract 

which will pub- 

for motion pictures. Last sea- 

was most enthusiastically received at the New Eng- 

onservatory in Boston, when his choral arrangement 

an’ mata was performed with a 

o I Emmanuel, on suggestion of 

Mussolini, towed th r( of Chevalier of the Crown 
of Italy on 

Nina Morgana’ s wint started off auspiciously 

in Westfield, N. J., on October 21; Lockport, 

ber 26, and Buffalo, N. Y., on October 29. 

December will be crowded with engagements 

her from Illinois to the Pacific Coast, and 

Pennsylvania. On December 8, she 

in The Messiah with the San Francisco 


Berlin 
ompositions 


season 


issued invitations to a studio 
October 9; 


recep- 
many 


coimals Regneas 
tol presenti detaide 
people attend d and enjoyed her singing. 
Alfredo San Malo, noted South American violinist, 
eturned to New York after several months spent in 
American concert will be given at Car- 
n Monday, October 31, with Walter Golde at 
Mr. San Mal will play at this time his own 


Fischer, soprano, 
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transcription of Inca Prayer to the Sun, the first of his 
group of Inca music. 

Tofi Trabilsee opened his season with a concert of 
professional and advanced pupils, which was attended by a 
large gathering of the new enrollments at the studio, and a 
representative audience of New York music lovers. 


Haensel to Present American Artists Abroad 


A stir was created in the musical world by the a 
ment of the alliance between Haensel & Jones, New York 
managers of musical artists, Otto Mertens, the largest oper- 
atic agents in Europe and the International Impresario, 
Max Walther, one of the largest European concert bureaus, 
and rightly so because this new combination will undoubtedly 
have a vastly beneficial effect upon the destinies of many 
American concert and opera singers. 

Two years ago, Fitzhugh W. Haensel, president of Haensel 
& Jones, presented a number of American singers in leading 
German cities, among them notably Richard Crooks, tenor. 
The unbiased favor with which these artists were received 
convinced him that in Central Europe particularly there was 
a field for American artists which had not been exploited 
since before the war. Richard Crooks was immediately en- 
gaged for a series of concert and opera appearances which 
were to have taken place last summer, but due to American 
engagements it was necessary to postpone them until the 
summer just passed. 

Crooks’ sensational success in the operas at Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Budapest, etc., as well as his equally successful con- 
cert appearances, made this popular American singer in the 
course of a few weeks the most sought after and highly paid 
American singer in Europe. The equally successful appear- 
ances of Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, in recitals and 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Schuricht, 
who by the way has been engaged as one of the guest con- 
ductors at St. Louis, only served to emphasize the fact that 
American artists like the American films are welcomed 
with open arms. 

A concrete business arrangement was the natural result 
and the firms of Otto Mertens and Max Walther will, in 
addition to Richard Crooks and Nevada Van der Veer, pre- 
sent during the coming season Julia Claussen, mezzo soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Paul Althouse, dis- 
tinguished tenor, formerly with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Marion Telva, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The further details concerning the European 
tours of. these artists will be published at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Visuola Demonstrated 


\ general demonstration of the application of the visuola 
to private and class piano teaching was given at The Aeolian 
Hall School for Music Research on October 17. John C. 
3ostelmann, Jr., director of the School of Music research, 
spoke in illustration of the uses of the Visuola, and Sophie 
Pratt Bostelmann, A. B., associate director of the school, 
demonstrated with a six-year-old boy the principles used in 
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The class work illustrated the pedagogy 
involved in modern piano instruction—leading from the 
school song to pianistic expression. The materials used 
were school song books published by the American Book 
Company, Ginn & Company, Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
and Silver-Burdette, and various pianistic compositions, in- 
cluding the Oxford University Course. 

The classes were composed of children between the ages 
of six and twelve—having had from three weeks’ to three 
months’ lessons and were under the direction of Addye 
Yeargain Hall. There was an interested and enthusiastic 
audience of Supervisors of Music, grade teachers, special 
music teachers, publishers, representatives of Research so- 
cieties and of the Federation of Child Study. The results 
attained proved to be remarkable and confirmed the earlier 
impression of the far-reaching importance of this invention. 


SARA 0 
OBITUARY 


ROBERT GLIER, SR. 

Robert Glier, Sr., noted violin maker, died October 19 in 
his eightieth year at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Peter 
Young, in Cold Springs, Ky. Mr. Glier was a member of a 
family of violin makers who were known as far back as 
1632. His forefather, Johan Gottlieb Glier, of Klingenthal, 
Germany, who lived in the seventeenth century, was the 
first of the family to attain prominence in the art. The 
grandfather of the deceased, William August Glier, made 
a violin for Thomas Jefferson, to be used by a talented 
slave in the household of the President. Robert Glier, Sr., 
is credited with the production of more than 5,000 instru- 
ments, all of exceptional quality. Robert Glier, Jr., is en- 
gaged in carrying on the art of his father. 


SILAS EDWIN BEEBE 

Silas Edwin Beebe, father of the sisters so well known 
in the musical world, Helen and Carolyn, died at the Beebe 
summer home, Mystic, Conn., October 19. He was the son 
of Silas R. Beebe and Charlotte Wade Beebe, and for 
many years senior partner of the well known produce com- 
mission firm of Beebe Brothers of New York, members of 
va Produce Exchange. The daughters and widow survive 
im. 


the private lesson. 


VICENTE BALLESTER 

Vicente Ballester, well known baritone, 

his villa in Valencia, Spain, according to a despatch just 

received. Mr. Ballester, who never fully recovered from an 

operation for sinus, died after a brief illness of heart failure. 

His last performance at the Metropolitan was Rigoletto, 
under the baton of Maestro Serafino. 


BUDAPEST OPERA'S STAGE DIRECTOR DEAD 
Koloman Alszeghy, for many years stage director of the 


Royal Opera of Budapest, is dead. He was particularly 
esteemed for his work in the classic operas. R. P 


died recently at 
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Lynnwood Farnam is pictured in a snapshot taken at York 








Minster, England. 

Helene Romanoff is proud of the success of her Indian pu- 
pil, Princess White Deer. 

Claude Warford’s pupil, William Hain, won the men’s 
radio contest in the Greater New York tryout at Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone 
Free Synagogue. 

Adele Parkhurst and Louise Osborne are Klamroth artists 
who have attained a recognized position in the me- 
tropolis. 

Alice Lawrence Ward’s pupils, Margery Smith and Harold 
Patrick, were contestants in the New Jersey State radio 
tryout. 

The National Association of Organists made a pilgrimage 
to West Point, October 12, to hear the new organ of 
287 stops. 


has been engaged as organist of the 


An evening of works by John Prindle Scott was given in 
the Binghamton-Endicott, October 13, and one in Nor- 
wich, N. Y., the same week. 

Myra Hess will return to New York in November and give 
her first recital after an absence of two years. 

Vito Carnevali has resumed activities in New York. 

Berenice Viole finds the Frenchmen charming but 
light-hearted. 


most 


Benno Moisewitsch is having continued successes in the 
Orient. 

Leopold Auer has accepted a place on the faculty of the 
Juilliard School of Music. 

Schoenberg’s new quartet, given at the Coolidge concerts 
in Vienna, aroused much enthusiasm for the composer. 

Anca Seidlova is forging ahead in her pianistic art. 

American Opera Company will make its New York debut 
in January. 

Hugh new Schola Cantorum conductor, 
teresting plans for the season. 

Homer Mowe has opened new studios on 
Street. 

Rosa Ponselle will sing the leading role in the 
Norma on November 16 at the Metropolitan. 

The Cherniavsky Trio concluded its Mexico City appearances 
with ten concerts. 

Women’s University Glee Club is to give new works which 
Gerald Reynolds has brought back from France. 

Patricia Bowman has Harriet Scanland as publicity repre- 
sentative. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is 
Theater on November 7. 

Albert Coates will conduct in Edinburgh. 

3ela Bartok and Maurice Ravel have dedicated compositions 
to the talented violinist, Yelli d’ —— 

Antonio Vidal, who is representing the Gran Liceo of 
celona, is holding auditions with the 
voices for that opera house. 

The schedule for the first week of the Chicago Opera sea- 
son is announced. 

Koussevitzky makes his 


soloist. 


Ross, has many in- 
Seventy-second 


revival 


coming to the Gallo 


Bar- 
idea of selecting 
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OCTOBER 17 


Rose Zulalian 

On October 17, at Town Hall, Rose Zulalian, Boston con- 
tralto, made her entrance into the musical profession by giv- 
ing a song recital which will long be remembered by those 
who had the pleasure of hearing her. A unique and varied 
program was presented, comprising compositions which would 
put the mettle of any singer to a thorough test. Miss Zulalian 
has a rich contralto voice of wide range and good volume. 
She sings with much skill and intelligence, and her diction 
is clear and distinct. This singer has all the attributes neces- 
sary to climb the ladder of fame. The New York press was 
unanimous in praise of her voice and ability as an artist. 
There is hardly a doubt but that more will be heard of this 


gifted vocalist. 
Mabel Deegan 

The New York debut recital of Mabel Deegan, violinist, 
was made in the intimate confines of Steinway Salon on Oc- 
tober 17. The program opened with La Folia by Corelli. 
The writer arrived just a moment too late to be admitted 
within the salon before the concert began; consequently La 
Folia was heard from without these portals. If there is any 
time that a reviewer can be absolutely cold-blooded, it is when 
he is standing at the outer side of closed doors. But Mabel 
Deegan stood the test remarkably well; though, after os 
manner of recitals, she did not do the ‘quality of work i 
her first number that she accomplished later in the Sone 
The A major sonata of Brahms received a reading that was 
sympathetic, if somewhat lacking in the smouldering fire that 
lies in Brahms. The delicacy and finesse of the Mozart con- 
certo in D major was caught by the player and infused with 
a glow of romance, a characteristic so often lost by the young 
performer of the old classic master. Further offerings were 
the atmospheric Baal Shem of Bloch, followed by the Rap- 
sodia Piemontese of Sinigaglia. 

Miss Deegan’s work, on the whole, showed a regard for 
detail and a technical ability that should serve as a_ solid 
foundation for her future development. Her musical under- 
standing is sound, and many of her best results were gained 
in her playing of cadenzas, a severe test in that there is no 
supporting accompaniment. W. Frank Chatterton was the 
accompanist and his excellent work was an important half of 
an effective whole. 


OCTOBER 18 


Francis Moore 

Francis Moore, in an early season piano recital at Town 
Hall on October 18, gave another impressive exhibition of 
solid musicianship. His apparently quiet temperament is 
undershot with virility of conception and the re ‘fined sense of 
mastery of the true piano virtuoso. His technical equipment 
is superb. Mr. Moore is a pianists’ pianist, to paraphrase a 
popular sporting phrase. He does not select the easy path of 
program music, but rather the rocky and dangerous heights 
that call for genuine musical knowledge and appreciation. 
His program fairly bristled with technical and interpretative 
difficulties. Among the selections played were Godowsky’s 
transcription of Rameau’s Sarabande, Daquin’s Le Coucou, 
Paradies’ Sonata in A major, Schubert's Impromptu, Schu- 
mann’s Fantasie, op. 17, the Friedman transcription of Gart- 
ner’s Wiener Tanze, and Alkan’s The Wind—enough orig- 
inality of selection to supply half a dozen programs. Mr. 
Moore was given a real ovation at the conclusion of his re- 


cital. 
Olive Cornell 


A remarkably gifted coloratura soprano is Olive Cornell, 
of Texas, whose recital at Carnegie Hall resulted in a 
decided success for the young singer. 

Unlike many other coloratura artists, Miss Cornell pos- 
sesses also an undeniable lyric quality and qualifications, and 
a well developed bent for interpretation. 

Her program opened with Bach’s My Heart Ever Faith- 
ful, which she delivered sincerely and broadly, with ex- 
cellent breath control. 

Giordani’s Caro Mio Ben revealed knowledge of the re- 
strained classical style. In the brilliant Angui D’Inferno 
from Mozart's The Magic Flute, Miss Cornell gave the 
first intimation of her prowess in the coloratura domain. 
She encompassed the difficult staccato passages with scin- 
tillating ease and accuracy. 

Arne’s The Lass with the Delicate Air was sung in 
charming fashion. Dvorak’s Songs My Mother Taught Me, 
had convincing feeling. 

Leoncavallo’s Serenade 
ingale, 


Francaise, 
the Lucia Mad Scene, 


Alabieff’s The Night- 
and the Shadow Song from 
Dinorah, all represented impressive feats of technical 
vocalism interspersed with piquant nuancing. Trills, all 
sorts of rapid scales, staccati, and dazzling cadenzas, were 
projected by Miss Cornell, with astonishing mastery. 

She registered strongly also in a varied group of folk songs. 

The audience received the newcomer with every mark 
of favor, and she had to give encores in response to the 
warmly prolonged applause. 

In the Dinorah aria, the brilliant cadenza was written 
especially for Miss Cornell, by Estelle Liebling. 


OCTOBER 19 


Frederick Gunster 

Frederick Gunster, American tenor, delighted an appre- 
ciative audience on October 19 at Town Hall. His well- 
chosen program displayed to advantage the pleasing quality 
of his voice, his remarkable diction and charming stage pres- 
ence. Mr. Gunster establishes an immediate contact with 
his audience, which continues to the end of his program; 
he makes you feel a salon atmosphere in a concert hall. 

That Mr. Gunster’s voice is admirably suited to the sing- 
ing of lyrics was demonstrated in his first suite, a group of 
Schubert lieder. The second group consisted of more dra- 
matic pieces by Robert Franz, Anton Rubinstein, Richard 
Strauss, and Hugo Wolf. 

Most satisfying was Mr. Gunster’s singing of A Swan, 
by Grieg, a number of whose songs comprised the third 
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group. The moderns featured in the final group of Mr. 
Gunster’s program; interesting songs by Wintter Watts and 
A. Walter Kramer held the attention of the audience. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Kramer’s Pleading the composer was 
applauded by Mr. Gunster and asked to rise. Another 
American composer was also present—Geoffery O’Hara, 
whose composition was given as the first encore. One of 
the best received numbers of the evening was the last en- 
core, Standin’ in the Need of Prayer, arranged by William 
Reddick. Charles Doersam ably accompanied Mr. Gunster 


at the piano. 
Mischa Weisbord 


Mischa Weisbord, a young violinist whose debut a year 
and a half ago elicited much attention, was heard in re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on October 19. In a program con- 
sisting of Corelli's La Folia variations, Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo in B minor, Hubay’s Hullamzo Ballaton and the 
usual show pieces by Paganini, Ernest and Wieniawski Mr. 
Weisbord showed that since his last appearance here he has 
developed in every branch of his art. 

Saint-Saéns’ graceful work, which calls for velvety 
tone quality, delicacy of nuance and, in the last movement, 
buoyant rhythm, received all these in the performance ac- 
corded it by the youthful exponent. The harmonics at the 
conclusion of the charming second movement were flawless, 
a rare achievement in the case of those particular passages. 
Many a first rate fiddler has come to grief in them. 

The tours de force of Paganini, Ernst and Wieniawski 
were made palatable and even enjoyable by Mr. Weisbord, 
an achievement that is possible only to a technician of a 
very high order. Throughout his playing was marked by 
dignity, repose and charm, which earned for him applause 
and encores in profusion. 


OCTOBER 20 
Agnes Fleming 


A pupil of Ethel Grow was heard in a program of songs 
at the Guild Hall on October 20 under the auspices of the 
Washington Heights Musical Club. This excellent young 
artist’s name is Agnes Fleming and she has a soprano voice 
of such appealing quality, so excellently trained, that her 
name will undoubtedly become familiar with concert audi- 
ences if she continues her public appearances. 

Her program was one of unusual interest. One may not 
care especially for the aria, Ombre legere, from Le Pardon 
de Ploermel by Meyerbeer, but this piece gave Miss Flem- 
ing an opportunity to display the excellence of her coloratura 
and the wide range of her voice, and such music is after all 
to the taste of the average audience. More likely to appeal 
to cultured music lovers are songs of the type of the other 
numbers on Miss Fleming’s program. These were, to begin 
with, five selections by Brahms and, later on, three by 
Cadman, and one each by Moussorgsky, Arensky and Rach- 
maninoff. Miss Fleming sang the Brahms songs in German, 
the Meyerbeer aria in French, and the other works in Eng- 
lish, and sang all three languages with equal purity of pro- 
nunciation and sharp clarity of diction. The hearing of the 
Three Songs to Odysseus, by Cadman, was especially wel- 
300 as they are seldom given and are among the best of 

Cadman’s creations. The last of the three, Thou Wouldst 
Not Say, has an especially beautiful melody, and it is really 
a wonder that it has not been discovered by the singers and 
made popular, as are so many other works by the same 
composer. 

Miss Fleming was received with vigorous demonstrations 
of approval and sang a number of encores. 


New York Philharmonic 
That Ernest Bloch at twenty-one knew as much about 
orchestration as Berlioz, Wagner and Tschaikowski was 
evident in the second performance by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of his youthful symphony in C sharp minor on Octo- 
ber 20. It is an amazing work, which caused contemporary 
critics of 1903 (in Basle, Switzerland) to say such things 


o- 


a) 


“Cacophony as never heard before,” “Composer ought 
to be in jail,” “Instrumentation ridiculous,” etc. Neverthe- 
less, the New York audience of 1927 distinctly disagreed 
with such pronouncements, for the music, Conductor Men 
gelberg, and his men were vigorously applauded whenever 
opportunity offered. Composer Bloch certainly works his 
orchestra hard, with high-pitch sustained tones for brasses 
and almost impossible things for the reeds; yet all was 
done, and nobly, too, not forgetting frequent incidental 
violin solos by Concertmaster Guidi, and a clarinet solo 
toward the end by S. Bellison. The work was repeated at 
the second students’ concert, October 22. 

Featuring both modern grand piano and ancient harpsi- 
chord, Mme. Landowska provided the cheerful, happy-na 
tured music of Mozart with proper setting, playing the 
concerto in E flat with beauty of tone, and the D major 
concerto finale (harpsichord) with dainty vigor ; there was 
an ideal orchestral accompaniment, and at the mutual 
congratulations by soloist and conductor, amid ps plau ise from 
the audience. More good-natured music for orchestra 
was the opening Gluck Ballet Suite, played with grace and 
finish, and all heard by an audience which filled Carnegie 


Hall. 
Gil Valeriano 


Gil Valeriano, tenor, gave a varied program at Town 1 
on October 20, assisted at the piano by his instructor, Fran 
La Forge. Divers folk songs, staid classics, French songs 
and Spanish airs comprised an unusually interesting and we ti 
balanced program. It was apparently the Spanish songs 
which the large and spontaneously enthusiastic audience came 
to hear, judging by the applause these offerings elicited. En 
core followed encore, and still Mr. Valeriano’s hearers 
asked more of him. He caught the proxy sorrow, the 
gayety of the songs, and they held a characteristic 
His voice is especially well suited to the gayety of 
Spanish tempo, and the verve and color of the songs 
response in his imagination. It is little wonder 
hearers were moved to such evident approval, 
they seemed prone to tell him that his artistry 
them true pleasure. 

It is unusual to find a singer who can meet the 
and demands of such a cosmopolitan group of c 
as Mr. Valeriano chose for his program. The studied grace 
of Brahms and Franz were as vital in Mr. Valeriano’s 
hands as the free abandon of the Spanish group. And the 
deft grace of the French songs of Debussy, the folk 
arranged by Wekerlin, and the Walcourt of Szule were 
test indeed of his imaginative abilities and interpretive skill 
The songs, Like the Rosebud, and Supplication, by La 
Forge found much favor, as they always do 
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OCTOBER 21 


New York Symphony 

The fiftieth year of the existence of the New 
phony Orchestra will be celebrated this winter 
augurated with a Carnegie Hall evening 
Fritz Busch (of the Dresden Opera) 
He is the first of the guest conductors 
N. Y. S. O. during the present season. 
be Walter Damrosch (formerly permanent 
organization), Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Fernandez 
Maurice Ravel. 

Busch chose a conservative program for his initial 
cert, consisting of Beethoven's fourth symphony and Brahms’ 
first symphony. 

The excellent impressio n which the Dresden leader had 
left behind him after his appearances in New York last sea 
son with the same orchestra, evidently was remembered well, 
for a large audience turned out and gave Busch a warm 
reception when he made his first entrance. In fact, through 
out the entire evening, the atmosphere was cordial 
affiliation between the conductor and his listeners 

His musical gifts are entitled to the admiration and re- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“RUTH SHAFFNER A SENSATION” 


Portland, Me., October 13 
ENRAPTURES AUDIENCE WITH HER SINGING 


The soprano created a veritable sensation by her wonderful voice, 


the perfection of 


her technique, and her pleasing personality. The 


power and richness of her voice, beautiful in quality throughout 


its wide range, her dramatic 


the meaning of 


ability, capable of expressing vividly 


ach song, as well as the artistry and perfection 


of her phrasing, arousing the appreciation of her listeners who at 
once realized that she was a really great artist. 


The ease with which she interpreted each song, surmounting all 
difficulties, and leaving only the beauty of the song pre-eminent 


in the minds of 
enthusiasm. 


“Tnflammatus,” 


is unusually rich 


from 
number on the program, the 


her audience, aroused her listeners to unusual 


“Stabat Mater,” was the most inspiring 
S geri 
glorious voice of the soloist, which 


and beautiful in the upper register, rising above 


the combined voices in a most appealing manner. 


—Portland Press Herald, Oct. 14, 1927 
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SHE IS AN ARTIST OF THE FIRST RANK AND HER 
SUCCESS WAS INSTANTANEOUS OUR PEOPLE 
WERE GREATLY DELIGHTED WITH HER BEAUTIFUL 
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BENIAMINO GIGLI 


HERALD TRIBUNE, OCT. 24, 1927 


“Mr. Gigli’s singing offered a notable 
combination of resonant volume, softness 
and fluency.” 


WORLD, OCT, 24, 1927 


“A great singer with a great voice 
walked upon the stage of the Century 
Theater yesterday afternoon. . . . The 
first golden note crept out gently over the 
hushed house and made you forget every- 
thing but the velvet nuance of that voice 
One was reminded of Caruso, yet here 
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Some Recent Press Cc 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


AMERICAN, OCT. 24, 1927 
“Yesterday afternoon at the Century 
Theater, Gigli presented his flexible voice 
and fluent lyricism to a large body of 
listeners who responded with frequent 
and noisy evidence of delight.” 


EVENING WORLD, OCT. 24, 1927 

“Mr. Gigli’s first appearance of the 
season attracted an audience of 4000 with 
the stage filled and hundreds turned away. 
The Metropolitan star was in his own 


sufficient alone to have enchanted the ear. 
But Mr. Gigli sings also with artful 
method and with a care of expression.” 
TIMES, OCT. 24, 1927 

“Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave a recital 
yesterday aftenoon at the Century Thea- 
ter. The audience overflowed to the 
stage. He was in excellent voice through- 


out the recital and in his songs he did 
some of the most exquisite singing of the 
afternoon, with luscious tone, fine restraint 


THE SUN, OCT. 24, 1927 


Ose The tenor was in excellent 
voice and there was no doubt left as to 
his reception by the huge audience attend- 
ing. Encores were called for and encores 
were given and everybody was happy.” 


EVENING JOURNAL, OCT. 24, 1927 


“A crowd that filled not only the au- 
ditorium but also the stage of the huge 
Century Theater yesterday afternoon 
greeted Beniamino Gigli. The applause 
he received was straightforward evidence 
of the persuasive powers of his beautiful 


was something that the great Enrico 


seemed to lack. mellifluous vein with a tone that was and artistic phrasing.” voice.” 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Gieli the perfect tenor: 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Gigli’s smocth, gorgeously modulated voice soared gracefully over rich, 
languid and limpid harmonies. The audience went wild. The effect had 
been marvelous.—T7he Ann Arbor Times. 


is superb; Gigli the artist 
, ‘e in Memorial Hall to its feet in an 
in Columbus. Here were notes like velvet, 
notes that soothed and charmed. Thi 
DENVER, COLO. 

Gigli is one of the few Italian operatic tenors who can appear to advan- 
tage in recital. Gigli sings with great ease and always has perfect control 
of his voice, whether he is singing pianissimo or full voice. His mezza 
Vountain News. 


l’s leading tenor and future operatic idol of 
gold combined; his artistry flawless.- voce work is especially effective —Rock 
There was in his singing of the ‘“Iament’? much of Caruso, together 
with a distinctive Gigli quality and interpretation. Caruso himself, we 
feel sure, would have been the first to applaud had he heard him do this. 
Denver Post. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
reminds one of Venice. It was like the moon- 
nal lapping lightly at ancient palace walls— 
The vast audience was stirred to demonstrative enthusiasm by the thrill- 
ing voice and impassioned singing of Gigli, who is so often referred to 
a phrase that ceased to sound 


nowadays as the world’s greatest tenor 
Denver Morning Post. 


superlative to many who heard him last night. 


he ease with which he sings and the smootli- 
giving general delight—-The Detroit Free 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
The typical Italian tenor of the fine order, to which Gigli belongs, is 
blessed with a glorious, fullblooded, natural voice, and a technique admira- 
bly adapted to operatic music.—The Winnipeg Evening Tribune. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
us have hoped for but seldom heard. He was 
there was a cantilena such as we get only from 
It was a big audience too, for a Winnipeg concert. Gigli was plainly 
delighted by the enthusiasm. He protracted a programme that relied more 


on its exponents than on the music offered, to more than a third of its 
Vanitoba I'ree Press. 


It is our hope that every tenor in the town was there 
they could do the same but that they might hear 
soars. The town hopes he will return every year.— 
tf printed length. 


Management for Con 
1451 Broadway, 


HARDMAN PIANO 
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ROME, ITALY 
At the concert at the St. Cecelia Conservatory Beniamino Gigli reap- 
peared and gave us the opportunity to shear once more a superb voice 
La Tribuna. 


At the concert at the St. Cecelia Conservatory we had occasion to hear 
the great tenor, Gigli. The art of this singer is such that it permits of 
only one superlative epithet—super. He sang with a sentiment that com- 
pletely subjugated his audience; and at the conclusion of each song many 
who heard him were so moved that their eves were moist; that is what art 
will do.—Corriere D’Italia. 


At the concert at the Augusteo, Gigli, the most spontaneous of the 
tenors of today, appeared. Suffice it to say that last night he was even 
above his own high standard. The great Italian artist made a deep impres- 
sion.—La Tribuna. 


Last night at the concert at the Augusteo Gigli sang as perhaps he never 
sang before. He sang as one inspired, and this probably was due to the 
tumultuous reception accorded him by the audience.—Giornale D’Italia. 


FLORENCE, ITALY 
Gigli, the tenor of the golden voice, warmed the hearts of his audience 
last evening. General wonder was expressed at the remarkable ease with 
which this tenor sings; at the sweetness and brilliancy of his tone. He 
registered an emphatic success, and well deserved the triumph.—// Nuovo 
Giornale. 


Concert at the Politeana—The Florentines remembered Gigli as they 
had heard him when at the beginning of his career; but today the magnifi- 
cent quality of this singer is a complete revelation; he has become the 
tenor whose greatness was presaged long ago. Gifted with a voice of 
wonderful timbre, and exceptional in the respect that it permits him to 
pass with the greatest ease from one mood to another, he is able to change 
at will the color of his voice in every register and accentuate a tone as he 
desires. This, indeed, is a great art.—La Nazione. 


FERMO, ITALY 
Tosca at the Teatro dell’ Aquila—What can we say concerning the art 
of the tenor Gigli which has not already been said by the Italian and for- 
eign press? I will say only that the reception of the public must have 
shown to the artist the profound knowledge of music in this part of the 
world.—La Tribuna. 


CARRARA, ITALY 


Gigli lived up to his reputation. He was superb—L’4 puano. 


ts: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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CROWD GATHERED IN THE PIAZZA COLONNA IN 


ROME TO HEAR GIGLI 


MILAN, ITALY 

Tosca at the Dal Verme Theatre—The Puccini opera gave occasion to 
Gigli to demonstrate in full measure his dramatic force and the fine intel- 
ligence which underlies his work. In the lyric episodes he was equally 
admirable; and his voice, with its warm timbre and crystalline purity, was 
carried through the house with a sweetness which gave his audience an 
evening of unalloved pleasure —Corrtere Della Sera. 

A more pronounced and tumultuous success than that of Gigli has not 
been witnessed here in many a day. We cannot recall such shouts, bravos 
and curtain calls as those accorded the great tenor. Gigli gave of himself, 
and of his voice, which he controlled with his unequivocal art.—/! Popolo 
D’Ttalia. 

Beniamino Gigli sang in a manner that, unfortunately, is only too sel- 
dom heard; with a voice of surpassing sweetness, variety of color, and a 
delicacy which gives way to voluminous power in dramatic moments. 
Il Secolo. 

Last night an exceptional performance of Tosca was given with the 
tenor Gigli, who brought to our memory the characteristics of the artists 
of bygone days. A real and true Italian voice. It is lovely and expressive 
to a degree, and, in dramatic moments, full and pure and free of any 
blemish.—L’A mbrosiano. 

BOLOGNA, ITALY 

Tosca at the Teatro Comunale—Gigli, one of the rarest singers of the 
day, who is never tired, and always at his very best. The reason for this 
is easy to understand: Gigli knows how to sing.—// Resto del Carlino 

Tosca at the Teatro Comunale—Gigli the great tenor of the day. His 
schooling, his art are perfect. What other voice today can be matched 
with that of Beniamino Gigli ?—L’Avvenire D’/talia. 


FABRIANO, ITALY 

The renowned tenor, Gigli, made a deep impression on our public with 
the great beauty of his voice. His singing gave rare pleasure.—// Messa- 
gero. 

Le Reve of Manon was sung by the great artist with such sweetness of 
tone and with such fine understanding that it reflected the very soul of the 
artist. His singing of the number, and his success in general, were posi- 
tively exciting —La Tribuna. 

RECANATI, ITALY 

Boheme was given at the theatre Persiani—The triumph of Gigli was a 
real sensation, all the audience rising as one to pay tribute to the unfor- 
gettable artist. Gigli would not take all the acclaim for himself. and 
brought the other artists to the stage to share his own triumph.—Corrier 
Adriatico. 
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Is not every good performance of a Beethoven 
work, a Beethoven celebration? 


Do not try to force your musical tastes on other 


persons, as force usually is met with force. 


The Milo Venus and Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony are the greatest incomplete works of art. 
important day in a musician’s life is 
is not as important as music 


The most 
when he realizes that he 
1 where fathers died,” writes 

land where our grandmothers 


our 


ving is a crime in 
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law, why could 
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John Mc- 


other 


is a good maxim to 


performing in a musical 
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the only kind of puffing 
nselve Ss 
It is difficult for this country to discover an Ameri- 
can Beethoven or Wagner, while it continues to be 
busy seeking new fields of oil 


The monarchs who seem likely to last longest in 
Europe are Bach, Beethoven, Gluck, Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Wagner 

Harder than venturing any other kind of guess 
would be a prediction about the number of composi- 
ans to be performed in this country 


tions by Ameri 
is winter by Eure 


t] ypean artists 

\ lady violinist, whose high notes caused her teeth 
to ache, went to the dentist for an examination. He 
pronounced her teeth perfectly sound. It is very 


likely that if she had her high notes examined by a 
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violin doctor he would find them to be far from 
perfect sound. We have heard many violinists whose 
high notes gave us a pain. 


nicest 
Successful vocalists who do not give credit to their 
teachers are amazing and amusing types. Could 
anyone imagine a sea captain refusing credit to his 
compass ? 


ee 

A few years ago six dollars per performance was 
the salary of the male star who enacted the chief 
role, that of Christus, in the Oberammergau Passion 
Play. As there were thirty representations, the gen- 
tleman received exactly $180 for his summer’s work. 
Opera stars please note, with a shrug of incredulous 
disdain. 

Italy is to have a brilliant opera season, with 
Milan, Bologna, Naples, Venice, and Genoa lead- 
ing, in the number and importance of their produc- 
tions. La Scala (Milan) opens November 16, with 
Toscanini conducting. Some of the performances 
will be led also by Richard Strauss, whose operas are 
nearly as popular in Italy as in Germany. 


od 


cmbeamibidsities 

Why do violins, frail as they are, last so much 
longer than pianos, strong as they are? Some day an 
individual piano builder may appear who will make 
keyboard instruments entirely by hand, and long 
after his death, $20,000, $35,000, and $50,000 might 
be paid cheerfully by collectors, for those examples. 
At the present time, such large amounts for pianos 
are paid only for those with woodwork specially 
designed, carved, or decorated. 


Baik esi 

Some person with a finical regard for the verities 
writes to the Musicat Courter asking why New 
York claims to lead the world in opera when Strauss’ 
Ariadne, Guntram, Intermezzo, Fuersnoth, and 
Woman Without a Shadow, have not been heard here 
and seem to have no prospect of any early production 
in the metropolis. We pass the question to those in 
control of New York’s operatic delights at the Metro- 
politan. 

The necessity again of holding the Worcester 
Music Festival in Mechanics Hall, Worcester, Mass., 
once more brings to mind forcibly the limitations 
of this old building, and the great need of a more 
extensive auditorium. The lack of a suitable struc- 
ture for these festivals is not a new question; the 
need has been recognized for some time. It is un- 
derstood that several years ago Conductor Albert 
Stoessel was given to believe that Worcester was 
intending to erect a memorial auditorium. The ques- 
tion seemed later to have lost its immediate signifi- 
cance, but the splendid success of the festival just 
held seems more than ever to warrant a structure 
with an adequate seating capacity for the thousands 
of musicians and music lovers who flock annually to 
that city. 


Qe 


eee Cees 
Mengelberg, conductor of the Philharmonic, again 
is winning the warm favor of the patrons of that 


organization. He has become an abiding favorite in 
New York. In his performances, as revealed so far 
this season, he continues to insist upon fundamen- 
tally correct lines, and to garnish them with trim- 
mings of his own artistic imagination. The freedom 
of his interpretations, however, never takes on the 
nature of license. He manages to keep the musician- 
listener pacified and the lay-hearer fascinated and 
often excited. He is a conductor of never-failing 
interest. His audiences here are leaving him in no 
doubt of the fact, for he wins renewed ovations at 
each concert. The Philharmonic Orchestra, too, is 
in excellent estate this autumn and it must be a joy 
to Mengelberg to function in artistic association with 
so fine a body of instrumentalists. 


——\—_- — 


Says Gilbert Keith Chesterton in a little essay 
entitled Conceit and Caricature: “If a man must 
needs be conceited, it is certainly better that he 
should he conceited about some merits or talents 
that he does not really possess. Because the 
merit is an unreal merit, it does not corrupt or so- 
phisticate his real merits. If a man’s mind 
is erroneously possessed with the idea that he is a 
great violinist, that need not prevent his being a 
gentleman and an honest man. But if once his 
mind is possessed in any strong degree with the 
knowledge that he is a gentleman, he will soon cease 
to be one.” Neatly put—quite Marcus Aurelian! 
But is not conceit always based on something un- 
real? Conceit is vanity, false pride. Self esteem 
based on the possession of real merit is quite proper 
and produces a confidence that is necessary to suc- 
Without it a violinist, pianist, singer or pub- 
lic performer of any other sort would be without the 
courage and repose to face an audience. Justifiable 
self esteem is not conceit ; conceit starts where justi- 
fiable self esteem ends, and therefore it is always 
based on what Mr. Chesterton terms unreal merit. 


cess. 
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OPERETTA 


There is one class of music in America which 
has grown to extraordinary proportions without 
thus far gaining any great amount of recogni- 
tion from the critical faculty or from musicians 
who interest themselves chiefly, if not solely, in 
the classics. This class is the school operetta. 

The school operetta is not exactly of the 
Broadway type, though much of the music would 
no doubt find favorable reception in our musi- 
cal comedy theaters. It is rather modeled after 
the ideals of Gilbert and Sullivan, being full of 
wholesome fun and offering the public a wealth 
of excellent music, which lies far closer to the 
Sullivan idiom than it does to the present day 
American idioms which are utilized in the mak- 
ing of jazz. 

The fact that these operettas are made so sim- 
ple that they may be available for use in schools 
with children of various ages in the cast does 
not render them quite as unacceptable to grown- 
ups as this limitation might apply. The fact is 
that almost any one of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas might be given with children, provided 
some of the male parts were transposed. There is 
nothing in the music of the Sullivan comic operas 
that presents any difficulties insuperable to ama- 
teur performances and the American composers 
of school operettas have wisely chosen a similar 
type of music for their youthful interpreters. 

It might seem an exaggeration inspired by en- 
thusiasm to say that the school operettas are 
the best things in light music that are being 
made in America today. Such sweeping state- 
ments are likely to be misleading, and presup- 
pose a knowledge on the part of the person 
making the statement of which this writer can- 
not boast. But many musicians will agree that 
where the choice is to be made between the 
jazz of this decade and the best light music of 
the period immediately preceding the rise of 
jazz, that choice will fall on the older music. 
It is impossible to deny a certain importance to 
jazz, because of its tendency to widen the har- 
monic and instrumental horizons of popular 
music, but there are few tunes in all the jazz 
literature that are worthy of extended life, or 
are at all likely to live, and a great deal of the 
harmony that is used in the development of these 
tunes is altogether out of place in popular music. 

Every musician of taste must realize the in- 
congruity of suddenly being cast from the 
heights of thoughtless gaiety into the depths of 
turgid Wagnerian passion, or to find one’s self 
at one moment enjoying an imitation of a Strauss 
waltz and at the next moment an imitation of 
the Verlainesque mysteries of Debussy. The 
harmonies themselves are often beautiful, but 
their use, under the circumstances, is simply 
ridiculous. However, as in all modern music of 
this transition period, these experiments will un- 
doubtedly lead to a general advance in the har- 
monization of all popular music. 

The composers of American school operettas 
have avoided these pitfalls, whether by design 
or instinct this writer cannot say. Most of 
their work has been built upon a far richer har- 
monic structure than Sullivan ever attempted, 
and this richer harmonic structure has been in- 
troduced without any sacrifice of tunefulness. 
The result is something very fine indeed, some- 
thing which should be far better known, and 
should attain far wider recognition than it has as 
yet, except among those who have come into 
immediate contact with it. 

There has been, and there is today, a great 
deal of talk on music appreciation for young 
people. Music appreciation would be, of course, 
an excellent thing for every young person, as 
well as every adult, in America. It would not 
only increase their own enjoyment, but it would 
increase the income derived from music, of 
which musicians certainly would not complain. 
But it is greatly to be doubted whether the usual 
methods of attempting to teach music apprecia- 
tion have any effect except to bore those who 
are being taught to such an extent that they 
thereafter fight shy of music. The idea that, if 
a person is forced to take bitter medicine, he 
will, after a time, come to love the bitter medi- 
cine is rather absurd. 

We have heard music appreciation classes 
called a foil to jazz, which is likewise absurd. 
The real foil to jazz is the schoo! operetta, which 
gives the young people a thoroughly good time, 
first rate enjoyment, in connection with music 
that is of the best type of popular music and 
often approaching the standard of the classical. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Just to show how easy it is to get real news, we 
shall append several bona fide items, verified and 
attested and hitherto unprinted. They constitute a 
“beat” on the reporters of the MusicaL Courier. 
Here are the novel tidings : 

During his stay in New York, Fritz Busch will 
play at one of his orchestral appearances, the Suite 
Caprese by Theodore Stearns, the musical reviewer 
of the Morning Telegraph. Also, Busch is to an- 
nounce while here, the plans for the production of 
Stearns’ Snow Bird, at the Dresden Opera, where 

Susch is the chief generalissimo of the baton. At 
the present time, Stearns is living in Dresden. 

Conductor Georges Zaslawsky has placed on the 
Beethoven Orchestra program for February 17, at 
Carnegie Hall, the orchestral introduction to the 
opera, Children of Truth, by George Liebling. 

The Gallo Theater, just completed, will be opened 
Monday evening, November 7, by the San Carlo 
Opera Company, which Mr. Gallo is bringing on 
from out of town, at considerable expense to him- 
self, for a fortnight of performances here. He was 
loath to give opera in New York while the Metro- 
politan is active, but many of his friends urged him 
to have his new house inaugurated by the organiza- 
tion with which he laid the foundation for his greater 
career as an impresario. Mr. Gallo’s latest venture 
in that field is the acquisition of a managerial in- 
terest in the new Coliseum to be erected shortly at 
Fifty-fourth street and Eleventh avenue, by Fugazy, 
Tex Rickard’s rival as a promoter of sports. 

The latest endeavors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House to secure a new location, concern the edifice 
of the Ethical Culture School, on Central Park West, 
and a Fifty-ninth street site just east of the New 
York Athletic Club home, now building. The Cen- 
tury Theater, on Central Park West, also has been 
considered by the Metropolitan house hunters. The 
Ethical Culture plot was found to lack depth, and 
the Fifty-ninth street ground proved to be prohibi- 
tive in price. Otto H. Kahn and his supporters in 
the Metropolitan directorate still favor the West 
Fifty-seventh street project, on the theory that it is 
comparatively inexpensive, offers sufficient space, and 
will make easy the approach, parking, and departure 
of motor cars. 

Rosa Ponselle will sing the title role of Bellini’s 
Norma, for the first time in her career, on Wednes- 
day, November 16, when that old work is to be re- 
vived at the Metropolitan Opera House. By the 
way, if anyone does not believe that Rosa Ponselle 
can dance the Charleston like an expert—but cava- 
lierly impulse forbids us to put journalistic instinct 
first, and we refuse to divulge where or how we ob- 
tained the information. 

ze es 

And as a professional music reviewer, we are 
ethically prohibited from publishing in advance, 
what we have heard privately about the manner in 
which Ponselle will sing the role of Norma. How- 
ever, some of her musical neighbors at Lake Placid 
last summer, are not bound by such considerations. 

ere 

Of course, this artistic Republic harbors uncounted 
millions of citizens, male and female, who know all 
about Norma, and also about her sister, Constance. 

Re 

Apropos, Manna Zucca, the composer, reports 
that, “while my husband is not a musician, still he 
is able to distinguish between cello, the musical in- 
strument, and jell-o, the dessert. My baby, too, is 
fast learning the difference.” 

Ren ® 

All of which reminds us again at this time of the 
vear, that many otherwise admirable American men 
know all about football, and not a thing about Cho- 
pin’s F minor Fantasie for piano. 

eRe 

Just after we had written the foregoing three 
paragraphs, we remembered, too, that Abie’s Irish 
Rose has just closed a run of five and one-half 
years in New York City. 

ere 

L. N. F. (of the Lewiston, Me., Daily Sun) sends 
us this paragraph clipped from the MusicaL Cov- 
RIER, and asks: “What price advertising” ?— 

Sign of the time: The Sun of Saturday, October 8, had 
a forty-page supplement devoted to radio, while the paper 
proper consisted of only twenty-eight pages. 

RReR 

A more cheering note is sounded in some passages 

from an L. N. F. letter: 


You ask if American music is neglected during Music 
Week. I can answer only for a small section—that is my 


own State; but I should say that American music is much 
emphasized in Maine during that period if one should judge 
by the programs that come pouring in. Indeed, I do think 
that anyone with an ear to the ground hears a constantly 
increasing volume of American music—more and more 
interest is taken in it, without however, neglecting the 
music of the composers of other lands, ancient and modern. 
It is a sign of healthy musical growth that the snobbish 
attitude of other days in regard to our own composers has 
changed, and that they are given honor where honor is due. 
I believe it to be true that much of the failure in the past 
to recognize our fine native composers and musicians lies 
solely in a lack of real musical education—a fear that if a 
native musician was given any credit, somebody would say 
that you didn’t know anything about music. The Ameri- 
can public shows a constantly broadening appreciation of 
the best in music. It no longer hesitates to praise its own 
home talent. Let us hope that it will not slop over, in its 
haste to atone for past neglect, and fail to include on its 
programs the best in the music of other lands, also. 
zee 
The anxious Parisian concert-giver reads the news 
that the new Salle Pleyel “can hold 3,000 persons,” 
and murmurs to himself: “But will it ?” 
RF 
Chopin made his Paris debut in the little old Salle 
Pleyel in 1831, ninety-six years ago, and he played 
there, too, in an exhausted state, not long before he 
died in 1849. He never had an audience of more 
than a few hundred persons. The listeners at his 
debut were invited guests. 
zeRe 
Still the controversy rages about the “finishing” 
of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. We have a 
dim suspicion that the immortal masterpiece will re- 
main uncompleted even if someone else adds a move- 
ment or two. 
zPRe 


Here is our idea of the recent summer of many a 
piano virtuoso. At least, we spent one summer very 
much like it, when we still were under the impulse 
to become a piano virtuoso: 

Packing six cases full 
seashore. 

Missing nine days of practise waiting for the in- 
strument to be freighted from New York. 

Finding a spot to move about in, after the piano 
is placed in the cottage parlor. 

Neighbor to the right is found to have a radio. 


music to take to the 


29 


Neighbors across the street are found to have a 
player piano, and children who are practising the 
violin, and tampering with toy trumpets, drums, har- 
monicas, and ukulele. 

Neighbor to the left has a phonograph. 

It is too warm to shut the windows to keep out 
the noises. 

It is too damp to keep the windows open 

Every second day it comes to light that some im- 
portant piece in the repertory has been left in town, 
and a trip to the warehouse trunks is necessary. 

The pedals and keys surrender to the sea air and 
begin to stick. 

The piano goes out of tune. 

A man from town charges $18 to put the piano in 
order, and has to be asked to remain for luncheon. 

Whenever the pianist drops in at the local hotel, 
its orchestra pays him a compliment by playing “clas- 
sical” music (Dvorak’s Humoresque, or 
Hearts and Flowers). 

Resident cottagers ask the pianist to play gratis at 
the Ladies’ Aid Society concert; and at the enter- 
tainment in support of the fund to widen the beach 
and build a new breakwater. 

The pianist cannot go bathing for fear of lumbago 

He cannot play tennis for fear of stiffening his 
forearm muscles. 

He cannot ride horseback for 
and breaking an arm or a finger. 

His manager writes him that the 
very slowly for the coming season. 

The manager presents a postage bill for $64.09, 
which had been overlooked in the May accounting 

The pianist’s wife suggests that he does not make 
enough concessions to public taste, to be a big money 
earner. 

The pianist, in reply, smashes $98 worth of bric-a- 
brac and other matter belonging to the 
tage. 

His troubled existence has only one oasis of com- 
fort and pleasure—when he receives his Musicar 
CourIER every Friday morning at 9 a. m 

He discovers at 9:05 a. m. that a comma has been 
left out in his advertisement, and spends $1.80 to 
call up ye editor on the long distance telephone, oF 
in order to abuse that wretched culprit loudly and 
long. ez e2 8 

“Only a woman can teach another woman to sing,” 
declares Mme. Schumann-Heink. As 

(Continued on next page) 
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TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











The sensation of the day in Germany is the furore 
raised by Ernst Krenek’s opera, Johnny Gives Them 
a Tune (Jonny spielt auf), in Berlin. The foreign 
papers “played up” this event as the invasion of the 
sacred precincts of the Berlin Opera by jazz. It is, 
of course, nothing of the sort. Krenek uses jazz 
not as an end in itself, but as a musical symbol of the 
time, and he applies it in a musically highly sophis- 
ticated fashion which lifts it quite out of the sphere 
of entertainment music. The veal jazzists, a la 
Whiteman, would probably consider it poor jazz. 
And the classicists certainly consider it poor music. 
But Krenek’s music, ruthless as it is, has a propul- 
sive force and a genuine vitality that is inherent in 
almost no other contemporary work, and his Johnny 
is likely to sweep the cobwebs off opera, which has 
become musty and out of date. It is a serious at- 
tempt to relate the art work to the spirit of our time. 

* * * 

It is a remarkable revelation of Germany’s pro- 
gressiveness to learn that Krenek’s opera is scheduled 
for production in nearly fifty opera houses outside 
of Berlin and Leipsic, where it had its premiere. 
It may not be surprising to see it performed in 
Dresden, Cologne or other recognized centers of art; 
but think of provincial places like Altenburg, Bruns- 
wick, Danzig, Erfurt, Gera, Kaiserlautern, Krefeld, 
Mainz, Nordhausen, Schwerin and Wurzburg! 
None of them, we believe, has the population of— 
say, Buffalo. When will America reach that stage 
of organization and public interest in contemporary 
art? 

a. ae 

No less remarkable, perhaps, are some of the other 
premiéres announced for the season. Berlin is doing 
Prokofieff’s Fiery Angel, Schreker’s Irrelohe, and 
Stravinsky’s Nightingale; Breslau has tackled 
Schénberg’s Gliickliche Hand; in Erfurt and else- 
where they are producing Stravinsky’s Mavra. Hin- 
demith’s Cardillac has reached Magdeburg, and Wel- 
lesz’s Alkestis such places as Dessau. 

- 47'S 

Russia seems to have plumped for Alban Berg’s 

Wozzeck just as Germany has plumped for “Johnny.” 


That incredibly difficult work is to be given in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Odessa and Kiev! Its revolutionary 
character no doubt appeals to the Communists, but 
is Communism a royal road to the mastery of atonal 


co ~ 01 ? 
unterpoint ane ae 


There have been all kinds of rumors about opera 


in London. While Sir Thomas Beecham is airing 
his scheme of a nationally supported popular opera 
a London daily reports that the London ( pera Syn- 
dicate has quit. That, we are informed in the inner 
sanctum, is contrary to the truth. But it is admitted 
that there is a hitch. Probably about Covent Garden 
itself, where a faitnéant owner-syndicate is playing 
dog in the manger and fattening on the grist ‘that 
comes from the mill of jazz. It is a sign of the 
times that the Berlin Staatsoper company, tempo- 
rarily out of a home, had to strike London from its 
contemplated tour, because there was no opera house 
available, Covent Garden being booked up solid (for 
dancing) till spring. 
* * x 
Harold Bauer, who is back in England for a light- 
ning tour, preceding another lightning tour on the 
Continent, is impressed by the commercialism of 
Europe after the—well, idealism of America. Peo- 
ple in England listen to him in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment when he tells them that symphony concerts 
good symphony concerts—can’t be made to pay, 
aren't supposed to “make ends meet.” “Europe,’ 
he says, “must be educated up to the American idea 
of sacrifice for art. At present the whole atmos- 
phere is wrong ; the economic factor is the determin- 
ing one.” 
or a 
He is right certainly so far as England is con- 
cerned. In Germany Government support does what 
private patronage does in America—and even more; 
in nearly all the other countries music is a business, 
a job, a speculation. It should be anything but. 
* * * 
Overheard at an English seaside 
“What are they playing ?” 
“T think it’s Tales of ’Offman.” 
“No, I think it’s the Humoresque.” 
Then, after examination of the placard near the 
stage: 
“Well, 
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it’s neither; it’s the Refrain from Spittin’.” 
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note. The only one of these pianists who plays the 
second note as a thirty-second note is Scharwenka. 
The others all play it as if it were the same length 
as the sixteenth note which follows. In the second 
bar the first four notes are all sixteenth notes, but 
Busoni plays the passage as if the third note were a 
dotted sixteenth and the fourth note, C sharp, a 
thirty-second. 

And so it goes throughout the entire passage. The 
interpretations are utterly different, no two alike. 
The speed at which the piece is played differs con- 
siderably, if the record truly represents the speed, 
Saint-Saéns playing the piece almost twice as fast 
as Pugno, Scharwenka a little slower than Saint- 
Saens, Busoni a little slower than Scharwenka, and 
Pugno the slowest of them all. Some day an enter- 
prising music publishing firm will print a book full 
of such photographic reproductions or their equiva- 
lent, and it will certainly prove to be an interesting 
and valuable educational work. 


DIFFERENT METHODS—SAME 
RESULTS 

When Mme. Selma Nicklass Kempner, renowned 
Lieder singer and vocal teacher in Berlin, reads 
the Musicat Courter of October 13, which con- 
tained an article on The Mystery of Head Resonance, 
she may be moved to the utterance of some expletives 
not particularly adapted to drawing-room use. 

In the article referred to, the writer points out 
that the correct method of attaining the desired head 
resonance for the voice is: tongue high at the back 
and uvula low; breath head resonating 
cavities, no pressure on tongue or on larynx. The 
low position of the tongue in singing is condemned 
as preventing the breath from entering the resonating 
cavities of the head, and exerting undue pressure on 
the larynx from crowding the tongue down at the 
root. < 

Mme. Nicklass Kempner, who was the teacher of 
Frieda Hempel, Ottilie Metzger, Marcella Roesler, 
Rose Ettinger, Estelle Liebling, Mary Munchhoff, 
Hannah Butler, Rita Lafornia and numerous other 
singers of note, invented a special instrument to hold 
the tongue down during practise. ‘The flat tongue and 
open throat were the dominant features of her 
method of voice production. She was particularly 
successful in turning out coloratura singers, the 
beauty of whose head tones was remarkable. 

It is curious that identical results can be achieved 
by opposite methods, but such seems to be the case 
with singers and instrumentalists as well. While 
Joachim and his disciples were putting their pupils 
through all sorts of exacting and, in some cases, pain- 
ful exercises of arm, wrist and fingers, Ysaye was 
telling his students that it mattered not how the bow 
and fingers were held, so long as the player got the 
results 

Klengel and Becker taught the use of the thumb in 
scale work on the cello, while Hekking played mar- 
velous scales without the thumb ever touching the 
strings. Kreisler bows differently from Zimbalist ; 
Elman does not hold his bow as Huberman does; 
Heifetz’ method is not at all like Flesch’s; Maud 
Powell had nothing in common with Kathleen Par- 
low—and yet they all had a beautiful tone, extraordi- 
nary facility of the bow-arm, and the various other 
qualities that go to make up the great violinist. 

The same paradox of different methods producing 
identical results exists in nearly every other sphere 
of human activity where technical skill is required. 
What matters how the surgeon holds the knife so 
long as the operation is successful? Tilden holds 
the racket in an entirely different manner from 
Lacoste, but they are both great tennis players. 
Hoppe, Schaefer, Hagenlacher, Demarest, all cue 
differently, and yet they can all make enormous runs 
at the billiard table. The grips and stances and 
what-nots in golf are almost coextensive in number 
with the plavers; vet Jones, Evans, Hagen, Cruik- 
shank and the rest of them are each and every one 
great drivers, approachers and putters. And so on 
down the line. 

lhe answer to the question would seem to be that, 
inasmuch as individuals differ in physical charac- 
teristics, each one requires a method that suits his 
particular case. The efficient teacher is the one 
who studies the needs of each and every pupil, and 
devises for him a method best calculated to produce 
the desired results. Results are, after all, the thing 
that counts. Nothing succeeds but success. But 
difference of opinion is interesting and instructive, 
and makes horse races—and vocal methods. 

a od 
JAZZ, PRO AND CON 

Two recent publicly expressed opinions on the all- 
absorbing subject of jazz, while diametrically op- 
posed in spirit, are in accord in one respect—namely 
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that jazz is a logical product and a true reflection of 
present day life, thought and feeling. 

George Olsen, successful jazz leader, thinks that 
the new popular musie is so inextricably interlaced 
with life in America that no great opera can be writ- 
ten here without taking full cognizance of it. Just 
as the Roman music of the early Christian era por- 
trays the martial spirit of the nation; as the early 
Greek music reflects the life and thought of a quiet, 
cultured people of sedentary habit, so the music of 
today (jazz) is tinged with the restlessness and 
feverish hustle and bustle of modern life, and thus 
must be regarded as a representative form of modern 
music. 

Sir Henry Howard, speaking at a recent meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Sheffield, England, pointed out 
that since the war there has been a decided lowering 
of standards in ethics, morals, language and con 
duct, and a feverish exploitation of low types of 
pleasure in the younger generation. History, he said, 
showed that the decay of great nations had been 
caused by the nature of the ethics and morality 
derived from the form of their pleasures. 

Jazz, in his opinion, is a low type of primitive 
music in both structure and mode of expression, 
being founded on crude rhythms suggested by stamp- 
ing the feet and clapping the hands. It puts em- 
phasis on the grotesque by the banging and clanging 
of pots, pans or any shimmering metallic substance, 
reinforced with special drums. It debases both 
music and instruments by making them farcical. 
The noble trombone is made to bray like an ass, guf- 
faw like a village idiot and moan like some one in 
distress. The silver-toned trumpet is made to screech, 
produce sounds like drawing a nail on a slate, the 
tearing of calico or the wailing’ of a nocturnal 
tomcat. 

The popularization of jazz and the attendant im- 
modest dances lead, thinks Sir Henry, to a lowering 
of the prestige of the white race. Jazz should be 
banned, he says; as it is neither lovely nor of good 
report it should be tabooed in every shape and form 
until its baneful influence is gone 


EXTRAORDINARY ACTIVITY 
Some idea of the extraordinary activity of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music may 
be gained from the following statistics. The Bureau 
has issued publications under the following heads: 


Music Memory Contest 10 
Music Week ; : 33 
Music in the Schools ) 
Music and Childhood 

Outdoor Christmas Caroling 
Music in Industry 

Music Clubs 

Community Singing 

Music in Recreation P 
Newspaper Publicity for Music 
Piano Classes and Contests 
Music in Institutions 

Music and the Church 
Municipal Music 

Stickers and Slogans 

General Activities of the Bureau 
Miscellaneous 


publications 
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There is also a supplementary division of some 
twenty-six booklets, issued by other organizations 
but available through the Bureau 
helpful contents. 

During the year, May, 1, 1926, to May 1, 
the Bureau sent literature upon and 
gave additional information and advice where asked 
to the following people : 
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request also 


Music Supervisors .. 

Boards of Education | 

School Superintendents § 

School Principals 

School Teachers 

Music Clubs 

Music Trade 

Women’s Clubs 

Music Teachers oa 

Orchestras and Bands 

Churches and Clergy ........ 
Parent-Teacher Associations 

Music Schools and Conservatories 
Chambers of Commerce . 

Editors 

Libraries i : 
30y Scouts of America Organizations ............. 
Extension Service, Agriculture and Home Economics 
Colleges and Universities 

Playground and Recreation 

Girls’ Club Organizations 

Hospitals and Institutions 

Organists 

Men’s Club Organizations 

Governors 

Mayors 

Community Service 

Civic Music Associations 

Municipal Music Commissions 
Miscellaneous : 


Total 
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“MAHOMET GOES TO THE 
MOUNTAIN” 

A very interesting decument has been issued by 
Carl D. Kinsey, general director of the Chicago 
Musical College, announcing a winter and spring tour 
of Herbert Witherspoon, eminent musician, educa- 
tor, and president of the Chicago Musical College. 

President Witherspoon will undertake this tour 
in response to urgent requests from former pupils 
and teachers who cannot come to Chicago during the 
season. He will hear in the cities to be visited old 
friends and their pupils with the idea of helping 
them in their work. ‘The cities and dates are as fol- 
lows: St. Louis, Mo., December 5; Tulsa, Okla, 
6 and 7; Kansas City, Mo., 8; St. Joseph, Mo., 9; 
Des Moines, la., 10; Battle Creek, Mich., February 
23; Dallas, Tex., March 5 and 6; Denton, Tex., 
March 6; Austin, Tex., 7; San Antonio, Tex., 8; 
Houston, Tex., 9; Beaumont, Tex., 10; Texarkana, 
Tex.-Ark., 11 and 12; Fort Worth, Tex., 13 and 14; 
Wichita Falls, Tex., 15; Amarillo, Tex., 16; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 17; Indianapolis, Ind., April 13. 

A limited number of examination auditions and 
lessons will be arranged at each place, and lectures 
will be given in several cities, 


EE Bas 
WIDE AWAKE SEATTLE! 

A last of programs for this season’s evening con- 
certs of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra shows a 
wide range of orchestral music, which must needs 
demand a conductor of great experience and catho- 
licity of taste in the presentation, and a similarly 
qualified audience in the appreciation. It is a great 
satisfaction to know that Seattle, far removed 
geographically from the musical centers of the 
world, possesses both. America has long outgrown 
the status of infancy in matters musical; in our 
country the French phrase il n’y a plus d’enfants 


so 
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now applies in full force to the musical public. 
Karl Krueger, conductor of the orchestra, possesses 
the faculty of program construction so often lacking 
even in the best masters of the baton. Balance, 
climax and absence of prolixity are noticeable in his 
arrangement of the works to be presented. He does 
homage to Mendelssohn and Schumann, thus show- 
ing that he does not share with a certain fadistic cult 
the view that the music of those two masters has 
become superannuated. Also he has the courage 
(as did our own Theodore Thomas) to place a 
Strauss waltz on the same program with the Oberon 
Overture and the Cesar Franck Symphony. 
— —-@- 
THE DIMINISHED SEVENTH 

In an issue of Sackbutt of almost a year ago, Eric 
Blom, under the title of A Disgraceful Career, traces 
the history of the diminished seventh chord and 
chortles in his joy that at last we hi ive come finally 
to the end of its disgraceful career. “The chord of 
the diminished seventh,” he says, “always a grovel- 
ling creature, at last lies broken in the dust.” But 
does it? Alas we fear not. The dear old diminished 
seventh is still with us and will be for many a long 
year. The modernists are few, the educ ated tech- 
nicians fewer still, and there are about a million musi- 
cians who think that they can compose though they 
have neither knowledge nor talent. To them the 
diminished seventh chord is still a source of un- 
bounded delight. With it they can hop from bough 
to bough and from key to key and with it they expect 
to be able to express everything from deep and tender 
passion to dread and destruction. What in the old 
days of theatrical musical interludes was known as 
chills and fever music was made by this simple for- 
mula: diminished seventh chord plus tremolo. Oh! 
no, we have not got rid of dear old Dim. He may be 
getting dimmer but he is still with us. 








QUESTIONS ABOUT VIOLIN 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Leon Sametini 











Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicage Musical College, has been secured by the 
MusicaL Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important—each week. 

QO.—Will you kindly suggest a more practical way of 
playing the following passages? E. 

A. (a) Last line, first page Goldmark violin concerto 
(See Example 1) 

You will notice that when using the lower fingering all 
shifts, except the one from open E string to VIIth position, 
are eliminated. 
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(b) First page—Wieniawski D minor Concerto 
(See Example 11) 

(1) The original way in which Wieniawski wrote this 
scale. It is, however, well nigh impossible to 
hear every note distinctly in tune. 

Playing the scale in fingered octaves is much 

more distinct. The whole tones occur each time 

between */; and */:, which is more practical than 

when playing a half tone in the same position as 

shown below. 

Although this way is simplified it sounds prac- 

tically the same as when playing octaves only. 

It is much less difficult and therefore less danger- 

ous. 

You will notice that by using the lower line the bass 

notes of each arpeggio are played on the G string. 
(See Example II/) 

The fingering below and the notes changed at the 

end of the run are both used by the Belgian master, 

Eugene Ysaye (Vieuxtemps’ greatest disciple) 
(See Example lV) 

2) The changed way below is by 

Auer and can be found in the 


(See Example V) 
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NEWS FLASH 








Levitzki’s Triumph in London 
(Special cable to the 


London.—Levitzki wins veritable triumph. Ova- 
tions. Splendid press comments. 


(Signed) 


Musical Courier) 


Se 








London Gives Greatest Ovation to 
Hempel 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

London.—After an absence of two yearys, Frieda 
Hempel was given the greatest ovation ever ten- 
dered an artist in London. Hundreds were turned 
away and the celebrated singer was cheered as she 
left Queen’s Hall. 


(Signed) Wm. Boosey. 








Koussevitzky Makes American Debut as 
Double Bass Soloist 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Boston.—Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, made his American 
debut as a virtuoso of the double bass at Sym- 
phony Hall here on October 24 before a brilliant 
audience representative of social and musical Bos- 
ton. The occasion was a benefit for needy Rus- 
sian students abroad and a ten dollar top for 
tickets did not prevent the auditorium from being 
completely filled. Koussevitzky’s playing was a 
revelation, altogether justifying the extraordinary 
praise with which his art had been awarded in 
Europe. Never had a double bass seemed so capa- 
ble of becoming so expressive and eloquent as a 
solo instrument. Koussevitzky was accorded an 
ovation and the throng refused to budge until he 
had added numerous encores. He will probably 
give a similar recital in New York. 

(Signed) J. C. 








WHAT THE JURY THINKS 











The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 
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only New York concert to be given by Galli-Curci during 
the season of 1927-28. The thunderous applause that greeted 
the conclusion of each song, calling forth encore after 
encore, and insisting upon numerous reappearances before 
reluctant departures were made as the hall lights were ex- 
tinguished, was tribute enough to testify to the esteem in 
which this singer is held by the New York public. 

Clad in a bouffant gown of green and silver, wearing the 
familiar stately headdress, accentuated with an immense 
emerald comb, she made a piquant, one might say doll-like, 
figure as she stood before the footlights, smiling her greet- 
ings to her immense audience. Needless to say, every avail- 
able seat in the auditorium was taken, and the stage was 
filled as well. Galli-Curci did not forget her stage audience, 
either. More than one encore was sung to them. Irresisti- 
ble charms of the soprano are her ever-present vivaciousness 
and whole heartedness, qualities that permeate the entire 
atmosphere of her concerts. 

The program opened in conventional style with works by 
Purcell and Arne-Crist, followed by Ah, lo, so, from 
Mozart’s Flauto Magico. But perhaps two of her best loved 
songs were The Nightingale by Alabieff, sung with flute 
obligato, and later, Lo, Here the Gentle Lark, by Bishop, 
also sung with flute, the flutist being Manuel Berenguer. 

The last number on the program, Theme and variations by 
Mozart-Adam, was an ensemble of voice, flute and piano 
as well. In addition to other programmed songs by Billi, 
Leoncavallo, Schubert, Watts, Wohlfarth-Grille and Loth, 
and numerous encores, Mme. Galli-Curci sang the time- 
honored American traditional songs, Sweet and Low, Love’s 
Old Sweet and Home Sweet Home. 

The accompaniments by Homer Samuels were, as always, 
of the best. His group of piano solos by Debussy, Brahms 
and Reinaldi were met with enthusiastic response on the 
part of the audience. 


Song, 


Geza and Norah Drewett de Kresz 
Ensemble playing of a high order attracted a fair sized 
audience to the Guild Theater on October 23. Geza de 
Kresz, first violin of the Hart House Quartet of Toronto, 
and Mrs. Norah Drewett de Kresz, pianist, gave proof of a 
musical accord which doubtless is equalled by their matri- 
monial accord, making them a very happy couple indeed. 

Throughout their performance of Sonatas by Mozart, 
Busoni and Franck there was a thorough understanding of 
the composers and of each other, which, resting on a ground- 
work of solid technical equipment, produced sonata playing 
as it Should be. The variations in the Mozart Sonata (G 
major, Kéchel 379) were delightful in their crystalline 

grace and vivacity. Busoni’s sterling and soul- 
work, founded on a majestic choral by Bach re- 
exposition that the composer would have loved 
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conscious of having fed on musical 
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The English Singers 

Sabbath concertgoers who elected to attend the afternoon 
concert of The English Singers, at Town Hall, experienced 
an unequivocal musical treat. 

These six vocalists established themselves last season in 
America, as practically supreme in the concerted singing of 
old English music. Their flawless intonation, tonal balance, 
exquisite phrasing and diction, and keen musical instinct, 
constitute a benison for those who are sensitive to such rare 
and refined delights. 

The sextet seats itself about a table, as last year, and 
performs without a conductor to beat time, or a tuning fork 
or piano chord, to give them the _—s 

The program presented music by Byrd, Wilbye, Gibbons, 
Weelkes, Edwards, and also included folksong ar- 
rangements by Percy Grainger and Vaughan Williams, as 
well as The Cryes of London (arranged by Gordon Jacob) 
and Spanish Street Cry, and Cucu, by Juan del Elzina, and 
The Mendicant Friar, by Juan Navarro. 

If the audience could have had its way last Sunday, 
practically every number on the program would have been 
repeated. The concert was a glowing, rousing triumph. 


The Fokines 


Fokine wants to establish an institution here for the 
American ballet. He already has made some progress to- 
wards that end, but he wants to have an organization to do 
the detail work that he is called upon to attend to himself 
at the present time. After seeing Fokine and Fokina and 
their American ballet at the Century Theater on Sunday 
night last we were only one of many who declared that this 
master dancer should have every encouragement in_ his 
undertaking. The large audience was an indication of his 
following in this city and their applause a second indica- 
tion of warm approval of his work. Ballets come and go, 
but only one or two are comprised of American girls and 
I These young Fokine pupils did exquisite work—work 
that was spontaneous. There was a freedom of movement 
always and a joyousness of youth and grace that filled the 
audience with wonder. 

The opening ballet, Elves, created by Fokine to music by 
“ps: won the audience from the first. This was 

ollowed by Phenix, another Fokine conception, to music by 
Rimsky Korsakoff, danced by Fokina, the essence of grace 
and an artist to her finger tips which, in this case, is 
not just a stock phrase 

The big feature of the 
Cleopatra, the entire work of Fokine, 
did for the first time here. Such a gorgeous spectacle, at its 
height, we have rarely seen. There was an orgy of flaming 
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color, a grandeur of effect, a general exultation that will 
long be a memory. In the lobby we encountered an artist 
who has seen bailets in London, Paris, Vienna and other 
centers, and he, too, commented enthusiastically and de- 
clared he had never seen anything anywhere as stupendous 
and as realistic (the pantomime almost spoke) as Cleopatra. 
Fokine and Miss Landstreet essayed the parts of Amoun 
and Cleopatra and Fokina was most impressive as the tor- 
saken priestess. 

The second half of the program was devoted to short 
numbers, including Le Reve de la Marquise, participated in 
by Fokine and Fokina, with cunning little Louise Winter 
as the page. Voices of Spring to Strauss’ famous composi- 
tion was lovely, and Paul Haakon and Tania Koshkina in 
Carnival won quite an ovation for their delightful dance 
as Halequin and Columbine. A more fitting climax to 
the evening could not have been chosen than the Mazurka, 
to Delibes music, done by both these celebrated artists, who 
were tendered an ovation. This report may sound over- 
enthusiastic, but it is fully justified in the case of Fokine— 
the master mind of the entire production. 


Beniamino Gigli 

The Century Theater hardly could accommodate the Sun- 
day throngs who flocked to hear the matinee recital of 
Beniamino Gigli, one of the ae popular of all the operatic 
tenors who have appeared in New York at any time. 

Gigli was in his best voice, and gave forth a full and 
limpid flow of beautiful tone, controlled and colored expertly, 
and made to express song moods as artistically as arias from 
the operas. Gigli’s growing concert experience now has 
made him a vocal recitalist of appreciable skill and effect. 
In Pergolesi and Gluck numbers he revealed a decided musi- 
cal understanding, as also in a group of modern compositions. 

The tenor’s operatic contributions, from Andrea Chenier, 
Pique Dame, La Favorita, and Mignon, created a furore, 
of course, and he was applauded, cheered, recalled, and en- 
cored, in almost unending plenty. 


John Charles Thomas at the Capitol 


A large audience went to the Capitol Theater last Sun- 
day morning to hear the third of the Sunday morning sym- 
phonic concerts, starting at eleven-thirty, at which John 
Charles Thomas was the soloist. The program opened with 
the introduction and wedding march of Rimsky oe owed 
from Le Coq d’Or played as one would expect of the Capi- 
tol Grand Orchestra, under the skilled guidance of David 
Mendoza. 

Then came Mr. Thomas, who was warmly applauded, in 
Eri Tu, from Verdi's Masked Ball, a familiar vehicle for 
baritones. Mr. Thomas offered the prologue from 
Pagliacci. 

Wagner's prelude and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde 
was finely done by the orchestra, other selections being Three 
Dances by Smetana from The Bartered Bride and the pre- 
lude from Die ns. The program was highly 
enjoyable and the Capitol Theater is to be congratulated on 
this series, which will present Albert Spalding next Sunday 
morning. 


Sunday Concert at Roxy Theater 

The first Sunday morning concert at the Roxy Theater 
took place on October 23, and, judging from the large and 
appreciative audience, these matinees promise to become a 
fixture. Admission to the concerts carries with it the privi- 
lege of remaining for the regular performance which fol- 
lows. 

The orchestra, 110 strong, under the guidance of Erno 
Rapee, was precise, sonorous and sympathetic in the second 
and third movements of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony. 
The Magic Fire Scene and Ride of the Valkyries from the 
Walkiire, the Blue Danube Waltz and [Liszt's Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. The vigorous discipline and exacting 
service which are the portion of an orchestra engaged in 
the work done daily and nightly by the Roxy aggregation 
have resulted in unanimity of attack and an ensemb le which 
are frequently not so noticeable in the work of accredited 
symphony orchestras. The tonal balance wBodnn strings 
and wind was admirably controlled by Mr. Rapee; each 
choir had its say, unmolested by the others; a rare and 
much to be desired feature. In the more serious numbers 
occasional “movie” touches were not particularly moving. 

Soloistic relief was furnished by Mme. Matzenauer, noted 
operatic contralto, and Maximilian Pilzer, former concert- 
master of the Philharmonic and at present one of the con- 
ductors at the Roxy. Mme. Matzenauer, in the Ah Mon 
Fils aria from the Prophet, was in good but not superlative 
voice. The luscious lower tones and the rich middle voice 
of dark-hued timbre to which this admirable artist has 
accustomed us were not always in evidence. Emotionally 
and musically, however, she was the real Matzenauer. Mr. 
Pilzer played the solo part in Bruch’s G minor concerto 
for violin, with his accustomed musicianship, voluminous 
tone and contagious dash. The beautiful andante was real 
heart balm, the intonation in the purely technical episodes, 
however, was not flaw less. 


also 


Levies Oviaiiien 


According to an Associated Press cable, Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, “scored a triumph at his Berlin debut in Beethoven 
Hall on October 14.” According to cable advices to the 
Daniel Mayer office, he repeated this triumph at his London 
debut with the London Symphony under Sir Thomas 
Beecham on October 17. Mr. Levitzki’s immediate schedule 
called for London recitals in Queen’s Hall, October 20, No- 
vember 2 and 9, and for a return recital in Berlin on October 
28. After that he will begin a tour of Central and Northern 
Europe. 
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Scarborough School, a country day school of unusually high 
standing, where the boys of the Institute will receive their 
general education and athletic training. 


FIRST WEEK AT THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Korngold’s Violanta to Be Given First American Perform- 
ance on November 5—Other Operas 

Korngold’s Violanta will have its first American per- 
formance at the Metropolitan on November 5. Korngold 
w.ll be remembered for his Tote Stadt which the Metropoli 
tan staged several years ago 

The opera season will open on October 31 with Turandot 
and the schedule for the first week includes: November 2, 
Die Meistersinger ; 3, Andrea Chenier ; 4, Forza del Destino, 
and Rigoletto on Saturday evening, November 5.- Jeritza 
will be heard in Turandot and Violanta. In Die Meister 
singer, Greta Stuckgold as Eva and Richard Mayr as Pogner 
will be new to the cast. On Saturday afternoon, with 
Violanta, Hansel und Gretel will be given as part of a double 
bill, with Mmes. Fleischer, Mario, Wakefield 
in the cast. 

The casts in the other operas will include Lauri-Volpi, 
Whitehill, Florence Easton, Rosa Ponselle, Philine Falco 
(who will make her debut in Forza del Destino), Dorothee 
Manski and Mildred Parisette (who 
the first time in Hansel und Gretel 
artists Guilford, Ryan, Lerch, Alcock 
Laubenthal, Gigli-and Danise will be 
week of opera. The conductors 
and Bellezza. 
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Dayton-Westminster Choir, Mr. 


Mr. Williamson 
The combination of the above three for 
highest and best in choral music. Just as the city of Dayton, 
Ohio, is in many respects a model of what a city should be, 
the choir of its Westminster Church ranks high : 
foremost choral bodies of today, both here and abr 
M. H. Hanson, whose interest in music is based « 
thing much deeper than) the fact that it is the medium of 
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ON BOARD THE ILE DE FRANCE EN ROUTE FROM PARIS BACK TO NEW YORK 
Paul Poiret, who is busying himself with the draping of what those who saw the performance vouch was a steamer rug, 
over the shoulders of Grace Holst, proved her friend in need. It seems that Miss Holst lost her wrap en route to the lle 
de France from Paris, and her plight awakened the sympathies of the famed couturier. Whether this photograph was 
made in New York harbor or at Cherbourg is a mystery. At any rate, Adamo Didur, Constance Talmadge, Caesar Formichi, 


Colonel Lytton G. Amnent, Giuseppe de Luca, and Paul Ludtkar are glad Miss Holst has a new coat. 
too, and Poiret himself is too occupied to register any sort of emotion. 


(Photo by Musical Courier ship news reporter.) 
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San Carto Orvera Ovens Boston SEASON 

La Tosca opened the annual season of the San Carlo 
Opera Company in this city on October 17 at the Boston 
Opera House. Myrna Sharlow, formerly of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, sang the title role with opulence of voice, and 
disclosed, moreover, some skill as an actress. The audience 
was particularly enthusiastic after her impassioned ren- 
dition of the familiar Vissi d’arte. Franco Tafuro made 
a highly convincing Mario, thanks largely to a voice of con- 
siderable warmth and power. He was obliged to repeat the 
ever-lovely aria in the last act. As Scarpia, Mario 
Valle revealed no mean histrionic ability and gave pleas- 
ure also through his singing. Francesco Curci’s_ por- 
traval of the villainous police agent and Natale Cervi's 
humorous sacristan were, as usual, commendable interpre- 
tations. To Carlo Peroni, the versatile conductor of the 
San Carlo organization, should go the greatest praise for 
the success of the performance, for he proved himself again 
a competent orchestral leader, well versed in Italian oper- 
atic tradition, and a highly efficient prompter besides. The 
stage settings remain the same as in previous seasons, while 
the chorus has been reduced unfortunately to such an ex- 
tent as to impair its effectiveness. An audience of good 
size gave the company a very cordial welcome. 

The other performances of the week introduced some 
singers new to Boston. Thus Rigoletto, on Tuesday, 
brought forward the coloratura soprano from Italy, 
Tina Paggi, as Gilda, with Thomas Alcaide, a new Portu- 
guese tenor, as the Duke. Mme. Paggi was also heard 
in the title role of Martha at the Wednesday matinee, with 
Giuseppe Barsotti, Italian lyric tenor from South America, 
as Lionel. Gladys Axman, well known in this city, gave 
her familiar interpretation of Santuzza, in Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, on Wednesday evening, Myrna Sharlow being heard 
as Nedda in Pagliacci the same night. Fernando Bertini, 
a baritone recently of the Costanza at Rome, and Edward 
Albano, from Italy, were also heard in the second opera. 
Thursday evening’s Butterfly served to introduce success- 
fully the charming Hizi Koyke in the title role, besides 
Ethel Leginska as an operatic conductor of understanding 
and no little power. Friday’s La Traviata gave Mme. Paggi 
and Messrs. Tafuro and Valle another opportunity to dis- 
play their admirable gifts, while Saturday’s matinee per- 
formance of Hansel and Gretel was noteworthy by rea- 
son of the all-round competence of the cast, and especially 
through the effective singing of Ethel Fox, a young soprano 
who was formerly associated with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. A highly commendable portrayal of Azucena by 
Coe Glade distinguished Saturday evening’s Il Trovatore. 
Louise Taylor, formerly of the Chicago Opera, made her 
bow at the same performance. Such well known members 
of the company as Bernice Schalker and Messrs. Longelli 
and Interrante deepened the favorable impression that they 
had previously made in Boston. The complete casts for the 
first week were as follows: October 17—Tosca, with Miss 
Sharlow, Messrs. Valle and Tafuro; 18—Rigoletto, with 
Messrs. Valle, Alcaide, Mongelli, Mme. Paggi; 19 (matinee) 
—Martha, with Mmes. Paggi, Schalker, Messrs. Barsotti, In- 
terrante; 19 (evening)—Cavalleria Rusticana, with Mmes. 
Axman and Glade, Messrs. Tafuro and Interrante, fol- 
lowed by Pagliacci, with Messrs. Bertini, Albano, Miss Shar- 
low; 20—Madam Butterfly, with Hizi Koyke, Messrs. Bar- 
sotti, Valle, Conductor, Ethel Leginska; 21—La Traviata, 
with Mme. Paggi, Messrs. Tafuro and Valle; 22 (matinee) 
—Hansel and Gretel, with Mmes. Fox, Schalker, Glade, 
Morosini; 22 (evening)—I1 Trovatore, with Mmes. Taylor, 
Glade, Messrs. Bertini, Albano, Mongelli. 

Koussevitzky Piays Strauss’ SyMPHONIA DOMESTICA 

The outstanding item on the second program of the sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, October 14 and 15, 
was Richard Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica. Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky gave it a reading that was characterized by restraint 
of a high order, an interpretation that revealed in telling 
fashion its spirit, its tenderness, its gayety. One was con- 
scious not only of Strauss’ proverbial command of poly- 
phony, his mastery of orchestral means, but more particu- 
larly of his ability to project human emotions in tones 
The Russian leader was deservedly recalled several times 
by his enthusiastic audience, for the performance was in 
every sense a brilliant success. 

Mr. Koussevitzky opened his program with two chorales 
of Bach, arranged by Schoenberg, Schmucke Dich, O Liebe 
Seele, and Komm, Gott, Schopfer, Heiliger Geist, played 
for the first time in Boston. If Bach’s organ music must 
be transcribed it is well that Schoenberg should do it. In 
this instance, at all events, he has done his work with still 
and reverence, preserving to a remarkable degree the devo- 
tional mood of the original, its joy in the vision of God, 
its fervor and exaltation. The first chorale especially ought 
to prove a valuable addition to the orchestral repertory. 

The remaining number of the program was De Falla’s El 
Amor Brujo, ballet music that suffers less than most music 
of its kind when transferred to the concert hall—thanks to 
its orchestral sensuousness, its colors dark and flashing, 
its rhythmic vitality. Mr. Koussevitzky conducts this type 
of music con amore, and the performance was one long to 
be remembered. | ee 


The Helfenstein Chorister Institute, Inc., 
Granted Charter 


Of interest to the musical world is the Helfenstein Chor- 
ister Institute, Inc., recently granted a charter by the State 
of New York. As the name implies, it is founded to edu- 
cate choristers for solo and part singing and will confine 
its activities to boys with musical talent. James Morris Hel- 
fenstein, who will direct the Institute and from whom its 
name is taken, is well known in musical and church cifcles 
through the success met with during his twenty-eight years 
as choirmaster and organist at Grace Church, New York. 

While graduates of the Helfenstein Chorister Institute 
will no doubt in later life take ‘prominent places in the 
musical werk generally, during their years under Mr. Hel- 
fenstein every effort will be made to offer them the* most 
comprehensive scholastic and general education obtainable. 

Through the interest of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, the Rodgers Mansion situated on their estate Beechwood, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York, will be available as 
the home of the school. Adjacent to this property is the 








She seems pleased, 


his successful managerial career, is in a sense the father of 
the organization, whose fall tour, under management, 
will open on November 4 in the St. Louis Colliseum. I: 
was largely through his efforts and his recognition of the 
exceptional ability of John Finley Williams choir’s 
gifted leader, that this body of singers was ena 1a very 
few years to rise to a position of real eminencs ts field. 

“Six years ago,” says Mr. Hanson, “I was invited to hear 
the choir of Dayton Westminster Church. | 
ordinary choir of sixty voices, full of 
cal and religious. I found a marvelously gifted young n 
ductor who had not yet found himself, who was driven t 
his work by intense religious fee , and there and then I 
determined to help this man as much as was in my power 
to gain recognition, to gain the position in 7 
life which he was ready to fill. It 
him that the choir has reached the 
today.” 

“IT brought Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, the celebrated 
director of St. Olaf choir, to Dayton to get his opinion, and 
Mr. Williamson acknowledged that he had ¢ 
of choral conducting from hearing Dr. Christiansen’s work 
The Norwegian master expressed surprise at what he heard, 
and so. we went on our way, working and singing. Mrs 
H. E. Talbott of Dayton applied her great enthusiasm, her 
means and her influence towards the development of the 
choir, and Charles M. K 
valiantly to save the young, 
from sinking into oblivion. 

“We have done everything in our power to overcome the 
prejudice which a certain portion of ou 
tertains against church choirs. We are gradually 
that we are an American choir, aiming at the highest ideals, 
and I am happy to say that we are attaining them. Dayton’s 
sixty singers are now able to sing programs of secular works 
as well as those collected from the services of the 
and they sing everything from memory, ccompanied 
During my recent trip abroad I heard many choirs and 
choruses of importance in Great Britain, Holland, Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia, and if the opportunity were to 
I would not be afraid to let the Dayton Choir compete with 
the European organizations.” 

During the coming tour of the choir there will be many 
interesting appearances, including three at Washington, D 

., and a reappearance at the famous house of Mr. and Mrs 
Pierre Dupont in Wilmington, Del ¥. 


First Biltmore Musicale 
The first of the series of Biltmore Musicales wil 
place on Friday morning, November 4, with the f 
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! Carl Fischer, Inc. 


BRUCE BENJAMIN 


whose recent Town Hall recital was so enthusiastically received, 
keeps these Carl Fischer publications in his repertoire: 


By Horace Johnson 
... By Henry Hadley 
High Ft, Medium high F, Med. E ; 
CHRIST WENT UP INTO'THE HILLs. . By Richard Hageman 
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October 27 York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Hall; Phill narmoenic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Russian 
Symphonic Choir, evening, Town Hall; Jean Knowlton, song, even 
ing, Steinway Hall; Don Russian Quartet, afternoon, Selwyn. 

October 28—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hal!; New 
York Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Loraine Foster, 
song, evening, Town Hall; Compinsky Trio, evening, Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall; Don Russian Quartet, afternoon, Selwyn 

October 29—Symphony Concert for Chilc lren, morning, Carnegie Hall; 
Walter Kirchhoff, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Bruce Simonds, 
piano, afternoon, Town Hall; Ena Berga, song, evening, Town 
Hall; Nectar de Flondor and Vanna Lazloz, song, evening, Stein 
way Hall; Freiheit Singing Society, evening, Mecca Auditorium. 

October 30—Reinald Werrenrath, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Josef 
Aevinne, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall; Vernon Williams, song, 
afternoon, Town Hall; New York Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
Mecca Auditorium; Society of the Friends of Music, evening, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Fokine Ballet, afternoon and evening, 
Century Theater. 

October 31—Alfredo San Malo, violin, evening, 
Schwartz, violin, evening, Town Hall 
November 1—Alexander Kisselburgh, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; 

Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale; Blanche Brunner Levy and 
Elinor Hale Lambert, operalogue recital, afternoon, Steinway Hall; 
Irene Scharrer, piano, even » Town Hall; Mrs. Edwin Franko 
Goldman and Ralph Leopold, afternoon, Hotel Madi 

son. 

November 2—Leon Sampaix, piano, afternoon, 
Bonime, piano, evening, Town Hall 

November 3 New York. Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, egie 
Hall; Anna Case, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Harold ‘Soo, 
piano, evening, Town Hall 

November 4—Corinne Mar, song, 
; Morning Musicale 

: ew York Symphony Orchestra, 
rles Anthony and Wi 1 Heyl, twe 
‘own Hall; Boris Lass, viol \ 
ing sat Ar 


Carnegie Hall; Sadie 


opera recital, 


Town Hall; Gertrude 
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MUSICAL WANDERERS 


(Continued from page 5) 
for the Crown Princess of Sweden. Her concert tour also 
starts immediately 

Ludikar returned for his second Metropolitan season. In 
Prague he introduced American negro spirituals in his con- 
cert programs with surprising and wonderful success, he 
stated 

Wanda Landowska, harpist, arrived 
to open her season at Carnegie Hall 
dancer, Buenos Aires Opera, came on a 
home from Europe. Eunice Howard also 
French liner. 

The Russian 


the White Army—Igor 


on the Ile de France 
Margaret Vignon, 
visit on her way 
arrived on the 


former officers of 
Kelditch, Basil Evylevsky, Alexis 
Alexandrof and Elie Gouline—arrived on the Belgenland 
for a tour under the management of A. H. Woods 

Grete Stueckgold, regarded as a celebrated German singer 
although she was born in per of a Bavarian father and 
English mother, arrived on the Hamburg on her first visit 
to America to join the Metropolitan. Clara Evelyn, same 
boat, arrived for an American debut in New York, Novem- 
ber 19. Nevada Van der Veer-Miller arrived to open her 
concert season at the Fine Arts Club, Atlanta, the last of 
this month. 

Mrs. Charles Cahier returned on the 
her classes in Switzerland; also Bengt 


Quartet, composed of four 


Frederick VIII from 
Rodhe, composer and 
pianist 

The Duilio this week brought in Vincenzo Bellezza for his 
Metropolitan season. He predicts that New York 
in love” with Rondine, by Puccini, which he will 
American premier this year. He heard new 
and Giordano at La Scala which he be- 
and another by Zandonai at 


second 
will ‘fall 
conduct at its 
operas by Pizzetti 

will be great 
Naples. 
Moranzoni, 
the Duilio after directing 
ique, Paris. He declared 


lieves successes, 
San Carlo, 
director, Chicago Opera, returned on 
Resurrection at the Opera Com- 

Mary Garden this year was a 
“marvelous success.” Luigi Montesanto returned on the 
Duilio for his second year with the Chicago Opera; Alfio 
Tedesco returned for his second year with the Metropolitan. 

William Mahoney, pianist, station WEAF, returned on 
the Leviathan from a trip abroad with the American Legion. 
According to passengers he was the star of the seamen’s 
fund concert aboard this ship. 

Charlotte Lund arrived from a concert tour of ad Scan- 
dinavian countries aboard the Drottningholm. O. Assar, 
critic, was another passenger. 

George Meadows, Metropolitan, returned on the Resolute 
from a vacation in Germany. Ludwig Kirchoff, same ship, 
arrived for his second Metropolitan season and to open his 
season October 29th at Carnegie Hall. Eunice Nor- 
ton, pianist, and Mildred Heckman, violinist, and her sister, 
Helen, dancer, also arrived on the Resolute. 

foe Aquitania brought home Irene Scharrer, pianist. 

Catherine De Vogel arrived on the Volendam from Hol- 
land for a concert tour to begin with a private concert at 
the Charles Hopkins Theater, New York. 


Roberto 


concert 


Paul Morenzo Reopens New York Studio 

than a year, Paul Morenzo, 
tenor and teacher of singing, himself a pupil of Lamperti 
and Sbriglia, has reopened his New York studio. Mr. 
Morenzo went abroad with a class of pupils and remained 
somewhat longer than he expected. He has now returned 
and will be welcomed by his many friends and former pupils, 
and by new pupils as well, attracted by his ability to pass on 
to younger generations his instructor’s teaching methods. 


After an absence of more 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Miladie, a Cavalier suite, by J. W. Clockey.—Mr. 
Clockey has arranged this music for two tenors and a 
bass, with accompaniment of piano string quartet or 
string orchestra as preferred. The poems are by Willis 
K. Jones, and the separate titles are as follows: A Hope- 
less Plea, April Showers, A Star, Lines with a Rose, 
and Unrequited Love. The character of the music is 
cleverly imitated from the old English idiom, and the 
tunes are unusually good. The composer has instilled 
variety into the several numbers of which the suite is 
comprised, so that the various pieces may be used in 
sequence. Each one could, however, be used effectively 
alone. The entire suite is an effective and welcome ad- 
dition to American part-song literature. 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., New York) 


Distant Chimes, a piece for pipe organ, by Frederick 
N. Shackley.—The chime effect is introduced alone at 
the beginning of this piece, and a substitute advised for 
use of other stops if chimes are not available. The mel- 
ody is made from the chimes, which are used here and 
there with tasteful restraint throughout. At the end of the 
piece the chimes are again used alone, and the music 
dies away with soft chords on the swell or echo organ. 
The melody is good, and the entire construction of the 
piece effective. It will appeal not only to church organ- 
ists but to organists in picture hou'ses as well. 

Rex Gloriae (Holy, Holy, Holy), a piece for pipe or- 
gan by George Henry Day.—As befits the sentiment of 
the words, the music begins with full organ with mix- 
tures and reeds, fortissimo. The opening phrase is 
strong, vigorous and impressive, and it is a comfort to 
find that the composer does not fill in his pauses be- 
tween the opening phrase and its repeat with rhythmic 
notes (as a composer of less refinement of taste would 
be sure to do). A second theme is introduced, imme- 
diately after the first eight bars, of an altogether different 
character, and set upon a chromatic foundation. This 
offers excellent relief to the beginning, and is termin- 
ated with some very effective short passages in imita- 
tion leading back to the dominant and thence to a repe- 
tition of the opening with some alterations in the design 
of the arrangement. This portion ends with a broad 
fortissimo which is followed by a pianissimo variation 
of the opening subject. There is then a gradual increase 
to the final resumption of the original phrase in the 
tonic. Music of unusual excellence and nobility! 


(Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, New York) 


The Schumanns and Johannes Brahms, The Memoirs 
of Eugenie Schumann.—It is the opinion of the reviewer 
that the less we know about the lives of the great classic 
composers, the more we like their music. This is not 
to imply that there is anything wrong with the lives of 
the great classic composers as compared with the lives 
of the average man or woman of their day or ours. But 
music is something which seems to stand so far superior 
to anything that is possible in human intercourse that 
it is best left on its own exalted plane of almost divine 


AARON COPLAND 


will give a course of twelve lectures illustrated at the piano 
The Evolution of Modern Music 
Fridays, September 30—December 23, at 8.20 P. M. 
School for Social Research 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ENRICA CLAY DILLON STUDIO of ACTING 


Coaching for Professional Singers—Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West 67th St., New York City 
Phones: Susquehanna 7670——-Trafalgar 1162 











These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 

Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Edith Browning, Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucille Chalfonte, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Paul de Marky, Pianist 

Rafaelo Diaz, Tenor of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Dalsy Elgin, Soprano 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co 

Beniamino Gigll, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder S r 

ame, Wat, Asnesienn, Becese Seprame 

Rosa Low, American 

Chartetse Lune, seoeene i iGoeenaio Reeitalist 

Mar anle ‘oloratura So) 

Queena Mar °, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Glovanni Martino, Basso of Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastre, South American ‘cellist 

Mildred Parisette, Lyric Soprano, Metropolitan Qp. Co. 

Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 

Loulse Richardson, Lyric Soprano 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co. 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Alberto Salvi, World’s Greatest Harp 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 

Jessie Slatis, Soprano 

Erich Sorantin, Violinist 

irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald, Lh tam gma Baritone 

Anne son, Con 0 

John Charles Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 


The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 





and 
The Biitmore Friday Morning Musicales 





MUSICAL COURIER 
beauty, and not sullied and besmirched by the touch of 
the sordid ugliness of life. 

It will be seen from this introductory paragraph that 
the reviewer is not in sympathy with biographical works 
about the great classical musicians, and although this 
book by the daughter of Schumann is evidently a work 
of supremely great love, devotion and veneration, it still 
leaves in the mind an impression of regret that it should 
ever have been written, just as one must regret that 
Schumann was forced by circumstances to live the kind 
of a life that he did live, and that it should have brought 
him to an unhappy end. 

The author of this book was the seventh of Schumann’s 
eight children. She was born in 1851, and she began 
writing her memoirs in 1920, when she was nearly sev- 
enty years of age. In the introduction she says that 
when she began to write the memoirs she was guided 
by a definite intention: to correct erroneous statements 
current concerning the lives and characters of her broth- 
ers. The work thus begun was extended and became the 
book now published in English translation. 

The book, however, concerns itself little with Brahms, 
although his name is on the title page, and still less with 
Schumann. It is a long series of rather wandering per- 
sonal recollections of Eugenie’s mother, Clara Schu- 
mann, the pianist, of her brothers and sisters, and of a 
few acquaintances and visitors to the Schumann home. 
How interesting such material may be will depend not so 
much upon the writer as upon the reader. 

There is, however, one chapter that should be read bv 
everybody, and that is the chapter entitled “Brahms.” 
When Eugenie was twenty-one years old she received 
some lessons from Brahms, and some of the exercises 
he gave her are printed in this chapter. They cannot fail 
to be of interest to piano students. Our author quotes 
a good many things that Brahms said to her about in- 
terpretation, and that is, of course, extremely valuable 
material. The whole Brahms chapter is of real interest. 

There is another chapter, the next to the last in the 
book, entitled An Attempt, which appears to be an at- 
tempt to describe the playing of Clara Schumann. This 
chapter, too, must interest piano students. It gives, at 
least, a good insight into what a certain sort of piano 
playing should be, and some of the things said in it are 
well worth pondering over. 

There are also throughout this book of memoirs com- 
ments here and there upon musical subjects that are both 
interesting and valuable. The book is extremely well 
written, and is evidently the work of a person naturally 
gifted in the art of expression, and the translation, which, 
we believe, is by Marie Busch, is masterly. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


My Last Cruise, a humorous chorus for men’s voices, 
with words and music by Mayhew L. Lake.—This sort 
of material is always welcome. It is, in fact, about the 
only sort of music that can be called strictly and com- 
pletely American. It probably was invented in this 
country, and certainly in this country it has its largest 
circulation. This new addition to the vast array of such 
amusing bagatelles is excellent, both as to words and 
music. Male quartets and glee clubs will be delighted 
to get hold of it, and it will no doubt be a stand-by of 
radio quartets, some of them so excellent and so enter- 
taining. One piece of this sort, with its wholesome sim- 
plicity and sincerity, is worth a thousand of the high- 
brow failures that are written by some American musi- 
cians, who wish to be everything but American. 


National Opera Club Meets 

Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner, in her researches, 
discovered that eleven prominent opera subjects or scenes 
were Spanish, and this she emphasized in her talk as Opera 
Explicateur before the National Opera Club of America, 
at the first meeting of the season, called Spanish Day, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, October 13. She named them 
all, ranging from Fidelio to Parsifal, and ending with The 
Doctor of Alcantara, by Ejichberg, director in his day of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. Her talk was 
alive with information and humor, and held close atten- 
tion. In greetings to the club she mentioned the decease of 
Josephine Smith; introduced herself as the new Editor of 
The Star (official organ); spoke of Mignon Spence, now 
with the American Opera Company under Rosing; con- 
veyed the club’s greetings to Signor Carpi in Italy (mem- 
ber); and called attention to the Richmond Hill tenor, 
Fred Jagel, who will soon make his debut as Rhadames 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. She later intro- 
duced William D. Meyer, of Peoria, Ill., who was on the 
world tour with her; also Henry Tudor Mason, and Pedro 
Pons, guests of honor. 

Musical features included Beatrice Eaton, contralto, who 
has a voice of expressive power; Celia de Nipell, coloratura, 
who sang Una Voce with facility ; Rosa Calvano, whose beau- 
tiful voice and style made a hit in Pace; Cornelia Zucari, 
also a soprano; Alberto Terrasi, temperamental baritone, 
who sang Largo al Factotum with gusto. Others on the 
program were Giovanni Laforese and Alphonso Romero, 
vocalists, and Leila Troland Gardner, whose talk on com- 
ing events was full of information. Mr. Delmachi showed 
his musicianship by playing all the accompaniments from 
memory, and on the reception committee were Mrs. Augustus 
Kiesele and Mrs. Nathan Bolt. 


D’Aranyi Plays Works Dedicated to Her 


_ The 1927-28 season welcomes to this country for the first 
time Yelly d’Aranyi, violinist, and the noted composers, 
Maurice Ravel and Bela Bartok. Both of these composers 
have recognized this violinist’s musicianship, and have dedi- 
cated compositions to her, among which are two violin 
sonatas by Mr. Bartok, which she has played in Europe, 
and Ravel’s Tzigane, which will occupy a place on her 
New York program of November: 26. 


J. A. Burr Playing with Knabe Ampico 


James A. Burr has been engaged by the Homer L. Kitt 
Piano Company of Washington, D. C., to give a series of 
fall and winter concerts accompanied by the Knabe Ampico, 
for the purpose of demonstrating the Ampico. The first 
program of the series was given at the Washington Heights 
Presbyterian Church on October 26. 
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VIOLE, AMERICAN, GIVES HER 


IMPRESSIONS OF PARIS AND BERLIN 


Paris and Berlin, after 
Viole, young Amer- 
it and dealt rather 


impressions of 
ch city, Berenice 
musical end out of 


“human nature has 
interest, and so I 


me,’ gifted pianist began, 
never-ending source of 
ss that instead of bringing back with me an 
ywwledge of the sights of Paris and Berlin, 
r’s residence in each, my most vivid impressions 
those concerned with the various people whom 
know over there. Not that I didn’t love both 
they are both tremendously fasci- 
id beautiful and I never tired of rambling about 

, exploring. But I’m not a real tourist when it comes 
i hur¢ , palaces and museums, because they all 

alike to me after the first few. 

assistant conductor of the Chicago 
dvised me to ‘stay away from 
wish to learn French,’ and as I was very 
as much of both French and German as 
ith my music study, I made my friends 
French and Germans themselves. It was, 
} to be allowed to see a bit of their 
difference between their customs 


themselves ’ or 


lamarter, 


chestra, once a 


in so much more moderate a tempo 
the rush and bustle in the Paris streets) 
em ideal in many ways if it were not for 
cal unrest. I never realized before how 
of security is, bounded, as we are, 
stead of hostile nations. Over there, one 
f living at the foot of a volcano, and 
otherwise, that a war, ever so often, 
asked so eagerly by many French 
from Berlin whether I thought Ger- 
to make war again. They so evi- 
faith in disarming. I had, 
knowledge on that score, but | 
that I hadn’t observed the least 
been surprised, instead, by hear- 
admiration for French art 
in sO many ways 
lf in learning something of both 
English for French and German. 
twenty Germans to every French- 
in studying seriously. Of course, 
meet offers to give you lessons and 
you repeat, ‘Donnez moi un 
light f if they wish, though 
almost rude, when things don’t 
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k about love?? When I tell 
1 moment of shocked silence ! 
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“It is, at any rate, a subject of which they never tire. 
I think a Frenchman is never so happy as when bragging 
about his success with the women, though I’m told that the 
more he brags generally the less there is to it. He so 
naively tells you that the Frenchmen are the greatest lovers 
in the world; that they must be first in something, and 
since it can’t be in business, then it is in love. I am quite 
sure they value their success in affairs of the heart more 
than in any other line. However, they seem so ready to 
fall for every passable-looking woman that, personally, I 
couldn't get excited over their attentions. 

“The women are a bit lazy, mentally 
unintelligent) but they are certainly extremely charming. 
They are not beautiful in the strict sense of the word (1 
thought the most beautiful women I saw abroad were either 
Polish, Austrian or Russian), but they have that certain 
‘chic’ in wearing their clothes that so many other women 
lack. They are always gay and always flattering. 

“I had always supposed that in France, where so much 
liberty is evidently allowed both husband and wife in senti- 
mental affairs, that neither of them would be jealous of the 
other, as we might be over here; nor that, being for the 
most part Catholics, they would divorce each other. But it 
seems that a husband’s philandering can cause just as many 
tears and recriminations and quarrels over there as over 
here. 

“T am quite sure that the French do not look upon senti 
mental relationships between men and women as we do, and 
it is perhaps only one of the methods which many French 
girls employ (particularly those without a ‘dot’) to get a 
husband, as many such relationships end in marriage 

“For real family life, strong family ties, and a desire for 
and interest in children, one must go, I think, to Germany.” 


(though not at all 


Carnevali Resumes Activi ties in New York 
Vito Carnevali has returned to New York after spending 
the summer in Europe and appearing in concert on tour 
with Gigli in the United States and Canada. Mr. Carnevali 
conducted the vocal class at the Summer School of the 


VITO CARNEVALI 


Villa 


the season, 


d'Este in Tivoli, Italy. A successful concert closed 
and among the pupils who were well received 
were Louis de Sanctis, tenor; Ead Mueller, contralto; Emily 
Laurora and Alice Safford, sopranos. They sang Italian 
classic arias as well as operatic arias, and concluded the 
program with a scene from Cavalleria Rusticana. The 
Tribuna Giornale d'Italia and other Italian papers com 
mended Mr. Carnevali highly for the excellent results he 
had accomplished with his pupils 

Mr. Carnevali has now resumed activities at his New 
York studio and is very busy teaching and composing. His 
compositions, sacred and secular, are published by J. 
Fischer. 


Cherniavskys Triumph in Mexico City 
The Cherniavsky Trio concluded its Mexico City appear 
ances with a tenth recital on the evening of October 18 amid 
the greatest enthusiasm. There was an audience that entirely 
filled every inch of available space in the auditorium and 
hundreds were turned away. At the conclusion of the con 
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cert the public refused to leave the theater, the stage was 
filled with flowers thrown upon it by devoted admirers of 
the Cherniavsky Trio and finally the people thronged on to 
the stage, kissing the players’ hands and manifesting in 
every manner their delight. The Cherniavskys were carried 
to their cars on the shoulders of the crowd and left the city 
like conquering heroes. It is said by those who are familiar 
with musical matters in Mexico City that no such sensation 
was ever before known there. 

The Cherniavskys began their American tour on October 

2 and will continue it until December 17, when they sail for 
rag Australia and Africa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

PittspurGH, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Orchestra 
is entering upon its twelfth season, and has already pub- 
lished its program for the fall and winter concerts. Dur- 
ing the past eleven years the association has presented to 
Pittsburgh some of the best music that can be heard in 
this country. Such organizations as the Boston Symphony 
and the New York Philharmonic, which are to appear for 
three pairs of concerts, are attracting much interest. Mrs 
William Thaw, Jr., president of the association, announces 
that programs for the present season are under the super- 
vision of the music committee, comprised of Charles Hein 
roth, Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, Mrs. Daniel M. Clemson, 
Mrs. George Bassett and Moorehead B. Holland. The Pitts 
burgh Orchestra association season will be opened November 
4 and 5 by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the di 
rection of Serge Koussevitzky. 
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Charles James King Versatile 

Rare skill and artistic refinement are attributes that hav 
been applied to the playing of Charles James King, pianist. 
accompanist, and head of the piano and ear-training depart 
ment of the Master School of Music in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. King has showed ability that enables him to coordinate 
in ensemble performances and play with individual freedom 
when appearing as soloist, as well as having displayed talent 
as a composer, several of his songs having met with much 
favor on recital programs. A list of well-known artists 
with whom Mr. King has appeared jointly includes the names 
of Elsa Alsen, Lambert Murphy, Suzanne Keener, 
Francis Rogers, Edwin Swain, Mme. Mieler-Narodny, 
Lillian Gustafson, Doris Doe, and many others. He has 
also played in two piano recitals with Dorsey Whittington 

Excerpts from some of the press criticisms dealing with 
the several phases of Mr. King’s versatile art run as follows 

delightful little Esthonian folk song, arranged by Mr 

King, had to be repeated Played accompaniments 
with entire ease, good tone and thorough understanding.” 
(New York Evening Post). ‘She was excellently accom 
panied by Charles King, one of whose songs (in manuscript ) 
also figured on the program.” (New York Times) 
included The Locket by Charles King, whose accompani 
ments were a distinct asset in the performance.” (New 
York Herald Tribune). “Mr. King is refreshingly free 
from mannerisms His touch is virile, and his technic 
shows skillful training. He temperament in the 
true sense and that means that his artistry is well balanced, 
no one phase being exploited at the expense of the others.” 
(Meriden, Conn., Record). though young, Mr. King 
displays a splendid knowledge of technic, and is gifted with 
a delicate touch, which makes his numbers the more pleas- 
ing.”’ (Sarasota, Fla., Herald) 


posse sses 


Ponselle Sets Standard in Erie 

When Rosa Ponselle appeared in Erie, Pa., 
month, she created another of her memorable impressions. 
, Haesener, critic of the Dispatch-Herald, headed his 
eee with “Rosa Ponselle Gives Vibrant Program Here— 
Glorious Voice Captivates ; Pe rsonality Ple ases.” The ar- 
ticle continued in part: “Erie’s new musical season opened 
last night in a glorious manner. Many a day has passed 
since we have heard such beautiful singing in this city as 
was heard last night. Rosa Ponselle, that great artist of 
enthralling charm and ennobling personality, held a large 
audience in enraptured attention for an hour and a half. 
Such a voice, such extraordinary vivacity, such seemingly 
exhaustless energy! If Rosa Ponselle did not thrill you 
last night then I do not know what would turn the trick 
Singers who appear here in future will have something to 
live up to.’ — 


early this 


Evsei Beloussoff Returns 


Evsei Beloussoff, cellist, has returned to New York and 
reopened his studio. Mr. Beloussoff spent a profitable sum- 
mer in California, vacationing and concertizing. He scored 
a signal success at San Diego and at Coronado Beach, where 
he gave two recitals. According to the Coronado Journal, 
“He came, he saw, he conquered.” According to the San 
Diego Union, “His playing was a revelation. His sweet 
and vibrant tonal quality was especially lovely in the pianis- 
simo passages and he is a past master in the art of pro- 
ducing a beautiful carrying tone in his velvet mezzo-voce.” 

Mr. Beloussoff’s appearances during the coming season 
will include a recital at the Peabody Institute series in Balti- 
more on March 23. 
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From Hong Kong, Singapore and Manila come tidings of 
the success of Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian-English pianist, 
who, at the conclusion of his present oriental tour, will have 
played in practically every civilized country in the world. 
Everywhere the extraordinary pianistic talent that won for 
him the famous Rubinstein Prize in his early teens has 
brought him recognition as a pianist of the first rank. 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch in the Far East 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH, 


PIANO AND GOLF VIRTUOSO, 


ON THE LINKS AT MANILA. 


His views on matters musical and otherwise, as expressed 
to the ineluctable interviewers on his travels, show him to 
be a man of versatility, wide range of tastes and keen insight 
into life and human nature 
in the make-up of a genuine artist 


Moiseiwitsch-is an enthusiastic sportsman, owing, probably 


to his long residence in England. His favorite game is golf, 


qualities which are indispensable 


at which game he is an adept. The accompanying snapshots 
show him on the links at Manila; his handling of the driver 
and of the midiron, it will be seen, are in perfect form In 
one of the pictures he is shown with friends, resting between 
holes. While greatly enjoying his visit to the far East, he 
keenly regretted his inability to be present at the recent 
Tunney-Dempsey fight in Chicago 





Women’s University Glee Club to Give New 
Works 


Gerald Reynolds, conductor of the Women's University 
Glee Club, has returned from France, bringing with him 
a number of new works which -the club will present this 
winter at its concerts at Town Hall, New York, in Decem 
ber and May. Mr. Reynolds again spent the summer at 
the Fontainebleau School of Music, where he is conductor of 
the festivals and advisor for the faculty and student body 
At the end of the season, in recognition of his work in 
France, he was made an “officer de l’instruction publique,” a 
government award for distinguished service in education 
and art, which has rarely been bestowed on other than 
Frenchmen. 

Three numbers written especially for the Women’s Uni- 
versity Glee Club by Daniel Gregory Mason will be sung 
this winter, and a Byzantine Mass, written by Poniridy, a 
young Greek now living in Paris, will also be sung, as well 
as several Greek folk songs unearthed by Poniridy. Mr. 
Reynolds also brought with him a cycle of poems by Whit- 
man, composed by Roy Harris, a young musician. now in 
Paris on a Guggenheim fellowship. In addition to new 
works the club is rehearsing old English, French and Ger 
man carols; numbers from the Bach motet, Jesus, Meine 
Freude, and old church music by Nanini, Palestrina pupil. 

The glee club is still accepting new members for the 
winter's work; applicants producing recognized university 
connections and passing a music test are allowed to join. 
Applications are received by Mrs. Philip Stimson, 25 Clare- 
mont Avenue, New York. Mrs. Wilson Fitch Smith is 
president of the club, which is now in the fifth year of its 
existence and numbers almost one hundred active members. 


Auer at Juilliard School 

The Graduate School of the Juilliard School of Music 
announces through its Dean, Ernest Hutcheson, that Leopold 
Auer has accepted a place on its faculty and will give per- 
sonal instruction to a selected few of the violin students 
Florence Page Kimball also has been added to the list of 
instructors in the Graduate School and will assist Mme. 
Sembrich, head of the singing department. 


Scanland Representing Patricia Bowman 


Among the artists for whom Harriett Scanland is pub- 
licity representative is Patricia Bowman, a Washingtonian, 
who studied in the Tchernikoff and Gardiner School of 
Dancing in that city and also appeared with Washington 
Opera Company in Aida. A couple of seasons ago Miss 
Bowman came to New York and took up the study of her 
art with Fokine, the Russian master of the dance. Last 
season Miss Bowman did a specialty dance with the George 
White Scandals. She danced also in the Fokine Concerts 
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given at the Lewisohn Stadium last summer and later ap- 
peared in Merry-Go-Round, an autumn production on 
Broadway. Miss Bowman is featured also as a solo dancer 
in the ballet in the Fokine concerts given on October 23 
and 30 at the Century Theater, and she will go on tour with 
the Fokine dancers during November, appearing in Boston, 
Detroit and other cities 


Jacob Gegna an Artist of Individuality 
first 
violinist, has proven himself to be an artist of individuality. 


Jacob Gegna, since his very appearance here as 


He is a native of Russia, and one of a family of musical 


JACOB GEGNA 


prodigies. Mr. Gegna learned the rudiments of violin 
technic from his father, who was himself a genius as com 
poser and violinist, and who, feeling that the boy needed 
a broader field for study, sent him to the Kiev Conserva- 
tory, from which institution he graduated with high honors, 
afterwards departing for Petrograd to finish his studies 
under the eminent Prof. Leopold Auer. Prof. Auer sub- 
sequently recommended him for the much coveted post of 
head violin instructor at the Poltava Conservatory of the 
Russian Imperial Musical Society, which position Mr. 
Gegna held for ten years. Besides conducting violin classes, 
he also acted as violinist and first concertmaster with the 
Poltava Symphony Orchestra. 

Although his success as recitalist was firmly assured 
abroad, Mr. Gegna had always cherished a desire to visit 
America, and when the war of 1914 created such havoc and 


disaster in Russia, he journeyed to New York, where he 
immediately established himself as a serious artist and a 
player of unusual charm, as was evidenced by the unanimous 
stamp of approval awarded him by both public and press 
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DIMITRI TIOMKIN EXTOLS THE CAUSE OF MODERN MUSIC 


Dimitri Tiomkin, who gave the first of a series of piano 
recitals at the new Gallo Theater on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 23, has the reputation of being one of the outstanding 
radicals in modern music. One would never guess it, to 
look at the quiet, unassuming, almost deprecating young 
man who has recently come from Russia to New York by 
way of Paris. 

Tiomkin does not in any way represent the popular picture 
of a rebel. Nor does he make use of any of the tricks of 
dramatizing a personality at the piano, so frequently con- 
sidered necessary in the competition of the modern concert 
stage. He is distinctly shy, and it is difficult to drag him 
away from the practice at which he spends the greater part 
of each day. 

He refuses absolutely to talk about himself, but he is en- 
tirely willing to talk about modern music, whose aims he 
still finds misunderstood by too many potential listeners. 

“T eople seem to forget, ” he argues, “that there are constant 
qualities in music, as in every art,—factors which are per- 
manent, and which remain essentially unc hanged. The only 
possible differences are those of the manner of expression. 

‘The best and most practical definition of music that I have 
heard,” continues Mr. Tiomkin, “is “The Organization of 
Sound toward Beauty.’ That sums it up in a nutshell. 
Sound cannot be beautiful without organization of some kind. 
Even a single musical tone is due to the regularity of vibra- 
tion. If the vibrations were irregular, the result would be 
more noise. Now, the recognized ways of organizing sound 
toward beauty (ways which the human ear follows instinc- 
tively) are through rhythm, melody harmony, form and tone 
color. 

“But opinions have always differed, and perhaps always 
will, as to what constitutes or even approaches beauty in 
all these organizing factors. Of course beauty is only the 
ideal, not necessarily the realization. Everyone has his or 
her own ideas of what is beautiful, and the saying is a good 


DIMITRI TIOMKIN 


one: ‘If it be not fair to me, what care I how fair it be,’ 
All that we can demand is that music make an honest effort 
in the direction of beauty, as the composer sees it and as he 
hopes his hearers will agree. 

‘A piece of music may sound like an absolute hodge-podge, 
an incoherent mass of noisy nonsense, and yet the composer, 
if he is sincere, has probably based his work upon principles 
of organization which would at once be recognized in a 
simpler and more obvious form. 

“We are not always willing to admit the inner necessity 
of these organizing factors. Yet actually we cannot con- 
ceive of a music utterly devoid of rhythm, melody, harmony, 
color and form in the larger sense. Rhythm is a part of the 
universal law of time. We cannot think except in terms 
of time. Try it and see. 

“Melody and harmony result from physical laws of vibra- 
tion. The satisfying character of the perfect major chord 
is not a matter of accident or habit. It is because those in- 
tervals appear as overtones in every individual tone, and 
actually we hear a complete chord every time we listen to a 
single tone. 

“Tone color results directly from the overtohes themselves. 
The more you are aware of them, the more distinctive and 
colorful is the music concerned. That is the whole explana- 
tion of the difference in quality between different instruments 
and different human voices. If you eliminate the overtones 
entirely, you get a completely colorless or ‘white’ tone. 

“Form in general is not the invention of man, but some- 
thing forced upon him by the laws of nature. We give 
credit to Haydn and other composers for the development 
of sonata form, and they deserve credit for the discovery of 
these underlying principles. But we forget that such a form 
inevitably had to work itself out, according to the eternal 
law of unity through contrast. That sounds like a paradox, 
but it is perfectly simple. There is no unity until the pos- 
sibility of duality has been proved. Oneness exists only by 
contrast with multiplicity. Therefore every artist achieves 
unity of effect by overcoming deliberately the contrast of 
his materials. 

“The musical composer emphasizes his chief melody by 
contrasting it with another melody and then repeating his 
main subject, perhaps in a new form. That is the principle 
at the bottom of the simple song as well as the sonata or the 
symphony. In sonata form, the principle is carried out more 
elaborately through the introduction of a development sec- 
tion, in which all the material is carried as far away from 


unity as possible, only to be brought back again in a satisfy- 
ing finish. 

“After form or technic of any kind has been established 
for a long time, people forget its underlying causes, and see 
in it only a reactionary force, a stubborn tradition for which 
they have no explanation, and which therefore means nothing 
to them. Then we have revolutions and radicalism. If a 
radical overthrows existing conventions in a merely destruc- 
tive spirit, because he has grown tired of the accepted order 
of things, he cannot be considered very significant. But the 
right kind of radicalism, in art as well as in life in general, 
carries on the fundamental principles of organization, while 
expre ssing them in a new way. 

‘There is much charlatanism in art, and particularly in 
music, and with such hypocritical attempts to attract we need 
not concern ourselves. They are usually still-born. But 
the honest ultra-modernist in music is quite aware of his debt 
to the past. He does not give up Bach, Beethoven, Mozart 
and Brahms just because he has found other ways of ap- 
proaching beauty. He realizes that their principles are 
fundamentally true and can never be displ aced. 

“So we actually have a Ravel writing in the style of an 
ultra-modern Bach. We have Poulenc reviving the spirit 
of Mozart, modernistically. We have T ansman reproducing 
the moods of Chopin in modern terms. Form is a necessity, 
and nothing slipshod or helter-skelter can ever be accepted 
in the name of art. 

All this has been transcribed from a very intelligent con- 
versation, carried on in a mixture of English, French and 
German, with occasional help from Mr. Tiomkin’s charming 
wife, Albertina Rasch, of the glorified ballet. There seems 
to be something in what this modest gentleman says. He 
will have a chance to prove it to New York from the con- 
cert stage. 


Mary Miller Mount Lauded as Accompanist 

Mary Miller Mount, coach and accompanist, recently dis- 
played some of her artistic talents at a concert given in 
Philadelphia by a mixed quartet, known as the Euterpeans. 
The quartet was presenting the intricate Vincent Oriental 
cycle, The Garden of Kama, and the following note is 
taken from an article in the Philadelphia Ledger regarding 
the program: “The difficult and involved accompaniments 
were admirably played by Mary Miller Mount, with fine 
discrimination as to the relative values of voices and accom- 
paniment. Mrs. Mount also gave a short piano recital, some 
of her numbers being Cyril Scott’s Song of the East, an Ori- 
entale, and a prelude by MacDowell.” 


Well Known Orchestras Engage Yolanda Mero 


Yolanda Mero’s season began on September 28, when she 
played with the Lenox Quartet in a performance of the 
Schumann quintet at a Bedford Musical Association concert. 

She played at the Worcester Festival on October 7, and 
later in the month Mme. Mero will appear as soloist with the 
Detroit and Cleveland orchestras. ing York will hear her 
in November as soloist with the New York Symphony, and 
in December she will play with the New w York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. A New York recital is scheduled for January 5. 
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EUNICE HOWARD, 

pianist, photographed on the Ile de France, the steamer on 

which she returned to America on October 18 after spend- 

ing two months in Europe. She is one of the many artist 

VALENTINA AKSAROVA, pupils of Sigismund Stojowski who are gaining fame at 

Russian singer, whose appearances at the London Promenade wg and abroad. During the ne T citie she = 
concerts this season were so successful, is seen standing be- be heard in recital in some of the principal cities of the 

1 fore the ruins of a XIII century cathedral near La Boule United States. 
sur Mer. 


THE MARMEINS, 

Miriam, Irene and Phyllis, have arranged 
Wagner's Rheingold in dramatic dance 
departure for the dancing Marmeins, 
stance of the music drama into d 
Rhine maidens and the Dwarf Albericl 
this dance number tm which the Marme 
by one of their professional pupils, Mildre 
will present this new creation at Carnegie Hall 

evening, December 3. (Photo by Nickol 


BRUNO WALTER AND ERNEST DAVIS, 
snapped at the Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, Cal., where 
conductor and tenor shared honors in July. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, 
Municipal Director of Music of Baltimore, arriving in New 
York on the Aurania after a two months’ stay on the Con- 
tinent, where he visited the Land of the Midnight Sun. Mr. 
Huber is managing director of the Lyric Theater and of the 
WBAL Broadcasting Studios in Baltimore. (Photo by Bain 
News Service). 


JACOB SCHAFFER, 
whose revolutionary cantata, The 
Twelve, is to be given at Mecca 
Auditorium on the evening of Oc- 
tober 29 with a chorus of three 
hundred voices and an orchestra 
made up of players from the New 
York Symphony. This brilliant 
and outstanding work is a setting 
in vigorous modern style of a poem 
which has had great vogue in Rus- 
sia. The poem is by Alexander Block and sets forth in 
startling vivid terms the events of Russia’s revolution. 
rehearsing the Faust trio in the garden of Mr. Patents Schaffer’s musical setting fully expresses in sound the 
villa in Paris. Left to right; William Hai, tenor, who re- sentiments of the poem. It is a great work and under the 
cently won first place in the Atwater-Kent radio competition; composer's direction it should have a great performance, é 
Joseph Kayser, baritone, who gives his annual New York for Schaffer’s chorus is one of the best in or around New PERCY GRAINGER 
recital later, and Allen Jones, tenor, who has just signed up York. Any music lover who wants a thrill should be at in the garden of the English composer, Frederick Delius, at 
with the Haensel & Jones management. Mecca Temple on October 29. Grez-sur-Loing, France, with Mrs. Delius. 
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om hare Moody responded with three encores. Sousa 
. eaves behind him many new friends, as well as a host of 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY old ones, and he was so fortunate in having a hall where 
the acoustic property was such that his music could be 
heard in every part of it. 
Baltimore, Md. (See letter on another page.) i 4° school bend a ogee that at the Lewis & Clark 
eden BA .(See fener on annthat base) ; igh choo t numbers a hundred members under the 
; eadership of Charles Elkin. This band was a by 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) Prof. Sousa from the balcony of his hotel and he compli- 
Greeley, Col.—Cadman’s The Sunset Trail, an oper- mented them highly on their performance. J. D. W. 
atic cantata, was given recently by ithe Conservatory of West Point, N. Y.—The autumn series of organ reci- 
ne, song poe Teachers ata im the —— tals in the Cadet Chapel of the United States Military 
symnasium R 1e =soloists were wig Edam paces. _ Academy is being given by the organist, Frederick C. Mayer, 
flower ; J AM “ ruth, pam ory ab Samuel — on the following Sunday afternoons: October 16, November 
ae, eases i 1. bomen C line Goetier: oun ably 6 and December 4. These recitals are free to the public 
rchabestiiacneee tag ps de ae ° Bege ee and —— just prior to guard mounting and dress parade. 
accompanied by Blanche B. Hughes and the college a The Cadet Chapel organ has recently been enlarged to the 
- extent of 1,300 pipes. 
~ 1 ‘resting conference as ic . ° 7 = ° . 
Bi oy nig 7 Saco gr eeneconee vagina Sanchar hae ena Wichita, Kans.—The Friends University School of 
lusive, when the various phases of music in worship were Music has an enrollment “ge 340 students. Of these, 196 are at 
discussed. Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, LL.D., of Chicago, the University proper and 126 at _ new downtown studios, 
i diieaved tin Mesiekell letters during the week. 209 N. Lawrence. Prof. Roy Campbell, director of the 
Other prominent speakers were: Dr. Karl Harrington, of school, has selected the members for the Singing Quakers, 
Wesleyan University; Dr. Carl F. Price, fon of the the Friends Musical organization, by means of open vat & 
N.Y. Eee Society: Dr. A. 1. Becher, Crucieesll, Olle: Ome and voice tests. The University orchestra, Duff E. 
Dr. Peter C. Latidn. Evanston, [ll President Earl E. Middleton, conductor, promises to have a fine season. A 
Harper, Evansville, Ind.; Dr. John Mann Walker, Evans- ukelele chorus, directed by Ruth T. Beals, assistant instruc- 
ville, Ind.: Dr. E. R. Bartlett, DePauw University; Pro- t® in voice, is being organized for the first time this year. 
fessor Van Denman Thompson, DePauw University, and Singi = also be a girls’ and men’s vocal quartet. The 
egg gt ot pee tg ene aston inging Quakers during the college year will make a num- 
- . N. “- 7 N ‘. a , ber of local seep appearances and present concert pro- 
ewar he winner for Newark ot the seconc grams in out ying towns. 
of a series of elimination contests for young male and The Wichita Musical Club, Mrs. E. Higginson president, 
female singers in the auditorium of the Elliot Street opened its season with a reception at Mrs. Higginson’s 
School recently was Nicholas J. DeVone, baritone, a pupil home, on September 30. Several members of the Junior 
of Mrs. Belle Fisch Silverman, of Newark. The audition Club played piano solos. The club presented Anna Dyck, 
was given under the auspices of the Newark Music Founda- soprano, and Rita Zane Cetti, pianist, on October 
tion, as part of the nationwide contest being conducted by Elementary school orchestras are being combined into 
the Atwater Kent Foundation. Mr. De Vone will represent larger groups this year by Myron L. Hull, director. Child 
Newark in the state contest to be held at Atlantic City on musicians from three or four schools rehearse in one group 
October 27. The winner for Essex County is John Martin. each week. The new system became necessary, Mr. Hull 
The finalists among the young men and women will each says, from the constant propaganda from private music 
receive $5,000 in cash, a gold medal and a two-year scholar- teachers, who urge their pupils to continue their music 
study and the reputation of the intermediate school and 
high school orchestras. The combined elementary school 
recently at the Connecticut College for Women by Herbert orchestras will give the children better training and back- 
Dittler, violinist, with Mary Elise Dittler as accompanist. 8tound for their participation ultimately in the more ad- 
Numbers by Handel, Bruch, Dvorak-Kreisler, D'Ambrosio, vanced orchestral bodies. | : 
Debussy-Hartmann and Kreisler were played. lhe High School girls’ glee club this year has fifty 
. eight singers and the boys’ club forty-eight. Both are di 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (See letter on another page.) rected by Gratia Boyle. . CES 


San Marcos, Tex.—H. Grady Harlan has begun earnes 
rehearsing of the Men's Glee Club of the Southwest a Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, Singer and Teacher 
Teachers College, ot which he is head of the voice de- Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, having directed a school 
partment ooking are compete for a tour iD January of singing for fifteen years, is a well known figure in New 
of the Rio Grande Valley. A second Texas tour will be York’s musical life. Her activities may be divided into 
made in the spring. This club last year won continued reas periods that ik Mik ane aA a ‘oars She was 
plaudits from critical audiences, and this year's program pupil of Mathilde Marchesi in Paris, where as a singer 
promises to eclipse those of the past, as Mr. Harlan is ye met Gounod, Godard, Bemberg and Massenet with 
aspiring to bigger results in every way. Mr. Harlan selected ‘“ 
the material for the club while in Chicago this past sum- 
mer. He also did some intensive studying in Chicago 
studios “e 

Seattle, Wash. See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Spokane, Wash.—Sousa and his band gave an enjoya 
ble concert to music lovers in the Auditorium in the Lewis 

Clark High School, Spokane, Wash., September 2¢ The 
audience was large and very appreciative, and Sousa most 
kindly responded with numbers of encores. This aggrega 











ship 
New London, Conn.—An interesting recital was given 


tion of artists has a number of splendid soloists, among 





SONG SUGGESTIONS FOR 
YOUR REPERTOIRE 


Easthope Martin COME TO THE FAIR LIZABETH K. PAT- 
HARP OF THE WOODLAND TERSON — 
WAYFARER'’S NIGHT SONG In her younger days 


Landon Ronald. SOUTHERN SONG 
SHEEPFOLD SONG whom she coached and whose compositions she sang; Mme. 
VOICES ALL ARE STILL Melba recommended her strongly 


Her debut was made at the Salle Erard, and she was 
Daniel Wood. I HEARD YOU GO BY the first to introduce Ethelbert Nevin and his works to 
1¢ French public 

A. R. Hodgson...... DAFFODIL GOLD \ very interesting and amusing anecdote occurred in 
regard to Marchesi’s opinion that brains — as necessary 


Stanley Dickson..,... THANKS BE TO GOD to a singer as a voice. She often heard glorious voices at 


Orlando Morgan CLORINDA an audition, which received a curt dismissal; the madam 
‘ Sori ne sie ails would say: “She has nothing here, little Patterson (touch 


would do me no credit; I do not 








As she looks today 


-_ . ses sllieia é 
These songs have already been featured by some of ing her forehead). She 


America’s outstanding singers, and will repay your want her 
attention. Miss Patterson went from Paris to London, where her 


real career was made. She first had lessons with Sir Charles 
ENOCH & SONS ly then a successful debut in oratorio—in Elijah, with 
(Boosey & Co., Ltd.) - antley as re pened and many = as - ae ns 

, 29 . , also s ssft S aris, < a Ber cital < 

Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York also succe il appearances in Paris, and a Berlin recital at 
? Bechstein Hall, with flattering notices. Mme. Marchesi 

always took lively interest and pride in her pupil’ s success, 
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as shown by many letters and cards in Miss Patterson’s 
possession. 

On her return to America Miss Patterson established her- 
self in New York, where she has successfully taught the 
Marchesi method and written many articles about voice for 
musical papers. Blanche Marchesi strongly recommends her 
as the best possible teacher of her mother’s method in 
America. Miss Patterson also had the honor and pleasure 
of trying out voices for the Jeritza scholarship. 

In her new studio she holds a monthly pupils’ recital, and 
gives scholarships to talented and needy pupils. As a teacher 
she makes the pupils feel they are understood according to 
their needs. Her sympathy, gentleness and patience are 
some of the secrets of her great success as a teacher. 


Solon Alberti’s Schedule Crowded 

Solon Alberti, New York coach, pianist and accompanist, 
has moved into a new studio on West Eighty-sixth street, 
where he and his assistant, Roy Underwood, will take care 
of the many artists under their guidance. Included among 
these artists are Robert Steele, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and John Valentine, tenor, who will 
give New York recitals within the near future. An inter- 
esting class conducted by Mr. Alberti at his studio is that 
in ensemble repertory, which meets for two hours twice 
each week. Song, oratorio and operatic literature are 
studied, and work is done on entire scenes and ensembles 
from operas. No voice questions of any sort are discussed 
in the class; the work is on traditional and original inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Alberti’s fall program as accompanist is a crowded 
one. Last week he played three recitals for Giuseppe 
DeLuca, and during the first week in November he will 
play for Kathryn Meisle, Luella Melius, John Valentine, 
Robert Steele and Allen McQuhae. 

During the summer Mr. Alberti’s activities also were 
numerous. He presented eight Atwater Kent Sunday night 
radio programs, and accompanied Kathryn Meisle, Allen 
McQuhae, Suzanne Keener and William Simmons in recital. 
Two weeks were spent with Jeanne Gordon in coaching 
her for her role in Werther, which she is to sing in Paris, 
in addition to going through some of her other operas with 
her. Mary Lewis worked with Mr. Alberti for two weeks 
following her return from Europe, prior to leaving for her 
engagements at Ravinia Park; and he coached Suzanne 
Keener during the summer for her winter programs. 


The Stow: ‘ Schola Ciibaawee 


Hugh Ross, the new conductor of the Schola Cantorum, 
dropped into the MusicaL Courier office the other day for 
a little talk. The Musica. Courter was anxious to dis- 
cover what manner of man the successor to Kurt Schindler 
might be and to get some data as to his antecedents and 
career. Mr. Ross, in reply to questions, very frankly stated 
that he had had no career until he came to Canada to take 
charge of the Winnipeg Choir three or four years ago. He 
said, to use his own expression, that he “came down” from 
Oxford after the war when everything in England was at 
a loose end and there were few positions to be found. He 
was advised by Sir Hugh Allen to seek his fortune in 
America, and came out to Canada, where he made his now 
recognized success with the Winnipeg Choir, which, as will 
be recalled, made some appearances here in America under 
his directorship. 

Mr. Ross says that he was recommended to our New 
York music lovers by various artists who appeared in Win- 
nipeg while he was there. These recommendations led to 
his appointment with the Schola Cantorum. The Schola 
this year will have its usual quota of nearly two hundred 
voices and will give two concerts here, at one of which Mr. 
Ross says a number of new, or at least unfamiliar, Czech 
choral works are to be given. 

Mr. Ross is a tall, slim, upstanding young man, very Eng- 
lish in manner, and evidently serious and intent upon his 
work. Everyone will wish him and the Schola success. 


—_— Mowe Moves 

Homer Mowe, teacher of singing, has opened a new studio 
on West Seventy-Second Street, in surroundings which 
offer greater scope to his various activities. Classes in 
sight-reading, ear-training and harmony are under the di- 
rection of Max Persin, whose original and thorough meth- 
od of instruction along these lines has made him well 
known among musicians. 

Last season Mr. Mowe gave several lecture-recitals on 
modern voice training, and these proved so successful that 
he will devote more time this season to this phase of his 
work. Pupils’ recitals, which have been such a valuable 
and enjoyable feature of the past seasons, will find an even 
better setting in the new location. 


American Opera Company in New Quarters 

After combing Manhattan for suitable quarters for the 
newly formed American Opera Company, the committee 
of New Yorkers who have underwritten the organization has 
succeeded in sequestering their songsters on the top floor 
of the Park Central Hotel. Vladimir Rosing, executive 
director of the company, signed the lease for the entire 
twenty-eighth floor. 

The American Opera Company will make its New York 
debut at the Gallo Theater, January 9, when it will begin 
a subscription season of seven weeks with a repertory of 
eight operas—all to be given in revised English texts with 
complete new productions. Only American singers are em- 
ployed. The season will probably be extended five weeks 
thereafter. The company is then booked to appear in Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 


Gray-Lhevinne Is Success at Zanesville, Ohio 

On October 6, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne was heard in Zanes- 
ville, O., scoring a spontaneous success. Sigmund Levor 
wrote in the Times Recorder: “2,000 were enthralled by the 
music” (here the critic miscalculated by over 1,000, for it 
is estimated that close to 3,000 heard her). “Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne’s speaking voice is as beautiful as the music she 
evokes from her violin, and she gives her little descriptions 
with great charm. Those who came under the spell of her 
bow heard one of the world’s leading violinists. Her brilliant 
technic, her subtlety, her delicate phrasing and the majesty 
of her heavy chords all conducted to make her recital an out- 
standing event.” 
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(Continued from page 5) 
the whole too melancholy, too “minor” in mood to evade 
the danger of occasional monotony. : 

In this respect it was the antithesis of what followed, 
namely the first movement, for cello and piano, of Mali- 
piero’s Sonata a tre. Brilliant music, unburdened by ethical 
or spiritual preoccupations, it is calculated to please and to 
give ample scope to the instrumentalists, an opportunity 
enthusiastically embraced by Emma_ Ltibbecke-Job, the 
pianist and by Hans Kindler who revelled, like a full- 
blooded “Musikant,” in the sustained cello cantilenas no less 
than in the dashing, technically intricate display passages. 

Nor was Leo Weiner’s Pittsfield Quartet of the spiritual 
order. The work is well known in America, with its fluid 
music of the entertaining sort, melodious and neo-Mendels- 
sohnian in spots. 

LoeEFFLER’S SETTING OF Assist HYMN 

Amid these mundane joys the pensive element was large 
ly entrusted to the vocal portion of the programs. Francis 
of Assisi’s Hymn to Brother Sun has tempted many a com- 
poser into e lated outbursts, but we have yet to hear a musical 
that reflects the noble, yet naive grandeur of the 
Charles M. Loeffler is, to our knowledge, the latest 
long list of adepts. He approaches the task with 
sincerity and taste than creative potentiality, with 
more knowledge of ecclesiastical than Italian diction, with 
more reverence than originality. His St. Francis speaks 
mildly to his Lord; but Frederick Jacobi prays to his heath- 
en gods (in his Two Assyrian Psalms) with the requisite 
pagan tempestuousness. We are in quite an operatic world 
there; the prayer to Bel Marduk seems to presuppose in 
the deity a strong predilection for Meyerbeer, and the ghost 
of Salome walks ubiquitously through the invocation of 
Istar. 

Admiration was aroused for the courage and vocal equip 
ment of the soloist, Ruzena Herlinger, who undertook the 
duel with the stormy orchestral waves of Jacobi's Psalms, 
emerging victorious, and who displayed a beautiful voice 
and fine lyric qualities in the Loeffler piece. The selection 

f this Viennese artist for the international occasion was 
a compliment well merited and fully justified. Hans Kind- 
ler, the versatile, wielded the baton with enthusiasm and 
achieved dashing dynamic climaxes. 
New Qu 
present to conduct this, the first 
Trittico Botticelliano, for cham 

of contrasting and well 
three paintings of the Italian 

L’adorazione dei Magi, and 


setting 
poem. 
in the 
more 


SCHONBERG’S JARTET 

Ottorino Respighi was 
public performance of his 
ber orchestra—three pieces 
balanced moods suggested by 
master, namely, La Primavera, 
La Nascita di Vere it is limpid, transparently scored 
music throughout, with the typically Respighian note, 
Gregorian elements wedded to impressionistic influences 
and, this time, to certain Puccinian reminiscences as well. 
It was followed by what was expected to be the great event 
of the Coolidge Concerts, namely the first performance of 
Arnold Schénberg’s new Quartet, opus 30, No. 3. 

To speak definitely of a piece like this after a single hear- 
ing, to find one’s way through this wonder work of construc- 
tion, taxes the critic’s sense of responsibility. The question 
musicians are asking is whether this work, like the Wood- 
wind Quintet, is what misunderstanding or ill-willed hearers 


RUZENA HERLINGER, 
Viennese soprano, who had the distinction of being the only 
central European vocalist to be selected by Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Coolidge for the latter’s concerts of modern music given in 
the musical centers of Europe. (Photo Setzer, Vienna) 


have called “paper music,” musical mathematics. Even to 
quote such “critical” verdicts is painful to one who has rec- 
ognized that the errors of a Schonberg, if errors there be, 
are more important, more constructive, more fundamental 
for the music of the future than the so-called positive 
achievements of the seekers for ephemeral success. 

If writing in the twelve tone system constitutes “paper 
music,” then this work deserves the epithet. But even 
granted that the Woodwind Quintet was an experiment in 
the new technique, a study, as it were, in the new musical 
grammar—the Quartet, born two or three years later, is a 
well set poem in the new language. If the “rhymes” are not 
at once intelligible in the first movement, the lyric beauty of 
the second cannot but strike the hearer immediately. 

BEAUTIFUL MELopIES 

We have heard so much in recent years of the alleged 

“lack of pregnance” in the melodies of modern music. Here 
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(1) and (2) the 


young col- 


oratura soprano aboard the 
Aquila in which she cruised 
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In one 
is shown 
and first 


Sound 
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with 
mate. 


this summer. 


pictures she 
the skipper 
(3) Ready 


for a round of golf at the 


Seattle 
a little 


Country 


work on the 


Club. (4) 
farm, 


and (5) in the garden of her 


home at 


Sound, 


is, in the second movement, a wonderful, menial theme, 
treated and developed with the mastery of a Schonberg. 
Here is also a last rondo movement with a strong, virile 
melody for its theme. Here is, throughout, a mastery of 
thematic work, a supreme, clarified craftsmanship that re- 
veals Schénberg as he is, the great classic master of our 
age. Let those, incidentally, who have heretofore com- 
plained of a lack of melodic inspiration in Schonberg, bear 
in mind that Beethoven built a whole symphony movement 
on a thrice repeated G joined to an E flat. But we are yet 
to find the strange prophet who bewails a want melody in 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth. 

A word of praise, nay many, are due to the Vienna String 
Quartet, who undertook and carried out the gigantic task 
of performing Schénberg’s new quartet. Any phrase ex- 
tolling this feat must be too weak to do it justice. It was a 
triumph of congenial musicianship and mental homogeneity 
with the will of the composer. 

AMERICAN RECcIT 

Chronological correctness hr the reviewer to bridge 
the enormous gap that lies between this new work and the 
current recitals of the season. His reluctance to take this 
step does not, however, in any way reflect upon the quali- 
ties of the vocalists under consideration. Indeed, the jolly 
band of colored artists known as the Utica Jubilee Singers 
was excellent and a joy to the hearers. They were received 
with tremendous enthusiasm and the Spirituals and Planta- 
tion Songs which have become favorites in Vienna, thanks 
to the inimitable Roland Hayes, have now been made more 
popular than ever. 


ALISTS 


The first Lieder singer to invite Vi — verdict this sea- 
son was Margherita Marsden, from California, who pre- 





Edmonds-on-the- 


Wash. 


sented herself with a varied and taxing program. She won 
her audience at once both by the evident seriousness with 
which she approaches her work and by her handsome stage 
presence. Her vocal material is excellent and it shows to 
particular advantage in the middle register, which rings 
clear and pure. She will undoubtedly succeed before long in 
correcting certain weaknesses in her highest Miss 
Marsden’s audience was unusually large and appreciative. 
»AUL BECHERT 


notes. 


L. Leslie Loth Gives Interesting Lecture 


L. Leslie Loth recently gave an unusual and highly inter 
esting lecture on The Parents’ Part in the Ch Music 
Study before a large and enthusiastic audience of the 
Parents’ Association of the Glenwood Road School in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Loth’s hearers were so stimulated by the 
address that they asked many questions concerning the sub- 
ject and musical matters closely related thereto The se were 
expertly and delightfully answered by Mr. Loth. s well 
known pianist- pedagogue also has won wide recognition as 
a composer, many of his compositions freq uently appearing 
on concert programs. Last Sunday evening Galli-Curci 
sang his Wintah, Summah, Snow er Shine at fer New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall. The words for this delightful 
song are by Paul Laurence Dunbar and it is published by 
G. Schirmer. : 


Henri Deering Recital, November 17 


Henri Deering, pianist, who divides his time between 
Europe and America, will give his first recital of the season 
in Town Hall on November 17 
































A singer with taste and brains as well 


CLAUDINE 


LEEVE 


Soprano 





a voice.” 
Boston Globe 


Concert Direction: Aaron Richmond 


Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 



































MUSIC IN MILAN 








Mi_an.—The second opera of the season was given at 
the Teatro Dal \ on September 14, with two Americans 
in the principal roles—Aroldi Lindi (Harold Lindau) and 
Sel Mr. Lindi took the role of Rhadames, in 
gained much fame throughout Italy and 

seasons ago he was said to be 
singing this role at the present time. 
at the Dal Verme performance and 
us ovation after his Celeste Aida. His 
portrayal trong and heroic, the full beauty and strength 
of voi greatest advantage in the beauti- 
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mother and her manager, Paul Longone, passed through 
Milan on her way from Central America to Asti, near To- 
rino, where she fulfilled an engagement to sing three per- 
formances of Norma. The press of Asti is full of praise for 
this beautiful American artist. They attended the open- 
ing performance of Aida at the Teatro Dal Verme and left 
for New York on the steamship Roma. 

Fanny Cole, American coloratura soprano, and in private 
life the wife of John Semple, well known tenor and vocal 
teacher of Chicago, is spending some time in Milan studying 
new roles with the well known vocal teacher, Giannina Russ. 
Miss Cole expected to leave about the middle of October for 
America to fill an engagement with the Philadelphia Opera 
Company. ANTONIO BassI. 





MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 











SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE WaAsH.—The musical season was officially opened 
September 21, when the Ladies’ Musical Club presented 
Marion Talley as the first attraction of its annual artist 
course. Miss Talley was greeted with a capacity audience, 
and with an extra 200 seats on the stage there were still 
those who were unable to obtain admission. The assisting 
artists on the program were John Corigliano, violinist, and 
Steward Wille, pianist. The other numbers on the course 
will include Lawrence Tibbett, Jascha Heifetz and the Eng- 
lish Singers. 

Sousa and his Band were in Seattle on September 29 and 30 
giving two programs daily. 

Kirk Towns, prominent voice teacher, 
number of his pupils in his annual students’ 


presented a large 
recital at the 








JULIETTE WIHL 


“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique end 
perception.""—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.””— 
New York Herald (Paris). 














Included on his program, in addition 
to many songs groups, were ten operatic selections sung in 
costume. In accordance with an established custom, Mr 
Towns also contributed a group of songs. 

The 1927-28 season of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra is 
to offer fourteen concerts, eight evening performances and 
six concerts for young people. Rehearsals for the orches 
tra have begun, and conductor Krueger promises an even 
more attractive series than last when the orchestra 
had such an auspicious beginning. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville, who has been one of Seattle's leading 
voice teachers for many years, has returned from his visit 
to Europe, and is now preparing for a busy season. His 
especial efforts will be devoted to building up a finer opera 
course, to stimulate the interest in civic opera. Mr. Jou-Jer 
ville was the chorus master this past summer for the open 
iir presentation of Aida. 

John Albert Shaffer presented his talented pupil, James 
Ward, in a violin recital, October 7, at Plymouth Church. 
Arville Belstad provided the accompaniments. 

The Junior Amphion Society, a branch of the older organi- 
zation of the same name, has begun its rehearsals under the 
direction of Arville Belstad. This splendid chorus is com- 
posed of high school boys who are the future members of 
the Senior Amphions, Seattle’s oldest choral organization. 

Dr. H. H. Gowen, of the faculty of the University of 
Washington, is delivering a course of lectures this year at 
the Cornish School i a: 


Metropolitan Theater. 


season, 


Alice Hackett Extolled by Iowa Critic 
Alice Hackett, interpreter of music for children, displayed 
her versatility at a recent recital at Mt. Pleasant, lowa, where 
a reviewer wrote of her: “Alice Hackett is becoming i in- 
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creasingly popular with the older people as well as with the 
children in her musical interpretations. She is a pianist of 
great ability, and held her audience attentively. The pro- 
gram consisted of advance group, a nature group, and a street 
group, including numbers by American, English, and French 
composers. 

Miss Hackett will give a recital for children at the Cal- 
houn School in Minneapolis, and also a recital in Grand 
Forks, N. D. She will appear under the auspices of the 
Music Maids’ Club in North Platte in the near future. 


U. of P. Opera Travesty 

Big business, mythology and jazz are travestied in a new 
comic opera written during the past summer at Rockport, 
Mass., by Dr. H. Alexander Matthews and William O. 
Miller ; it is entitled Hades, Inc. The plot of the opera deals 
with the vicissitudes of Orpheus in his effort to secure the 
release of Eurydice, and the situation resulting from the 
meeting of some of the mythological gods with a modern 
god of industry. 

Mr. Matthews is not only well known in Philadelphia mu- 
sic circles, but also throughout the country as a composer 
and choral conductor of ability. He has published more 
than two hundred original compositions, most of which are 
in the field of sacred music, and he is conductor of several 
noted choral societies in Philadelphia. In 1925, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania conferred the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Music upon him. Mr. Miller has been prominently 
identified with musical activities for a number of years. 
During the Sesqui- Centennial Exposition he was vice-chair- 
man of the music committee and chairman of the Festival 
chorus and the chorus of the states, which comprised 5,000 
voices. He is editor of the songs of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and of a book of Pennsylvania verse. 

William G. Moore, president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Musical Club, and Dr. Herbert J. Tily, president 
of Strawbridge & Clothier, announce that they have both 
chosen the new opera for presentation by their respective 
choruses next May. In commenting upon the work, Dr. 
Tily said: “Both libretto and music impress me as being 
of exceptionally fine merit, the libretto sparkles in humor 
and the music effectively presents the thoughts of the lib- 
rettist. It will undoubtedly meet with popular approval.” 
James Frances Cooke, author and composer, has stated that 
the work “strikes a delightful new note in high class comic 
opera. The satire is delicious and the infectious tunes are 
treated with a fine musicianship which will insure immense 
popular approval.” 


A Busy Season for Arthur Kraft 


On October 1, Arthur Kraft, 
reopened his studio in New York and is planning some 
strenuous work during the fall and winter months. He 
returned to New York refreshed after a vacation combined 
with some teaching at his summer camp, Watervale, Arcadia, 
Mich. He took with him a few of his selected pupils, and 
although they were all resting, some very definite results 
were accomplished. Toward the end of the summer term 
student concerts were given, and at the close of the class 
Mr. Kraft himself gave an interesting program of selections 
by Beethoven, Gluck, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss, Watts, 
Rachmaninoff, Proctor and Curran. 

In addition to the studio work which Mr. 
scheduled for himself for the coming season, he has been 
reéngaged to sing Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion in New 
York, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. He has been engaged as 
tenor soloist for the Mendelssohn Club of Chicago, and he 
will continue his affiliation with the La Forge-Berumen 
Studios. Mr. Kraft opened his first concert tour of the 
season with a recital at Bucknell University, I ewisburg, Pa., 
on October 24. This tour covers appearances in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Indianapolis, Wisconsin and Missouri. 


concert and oratorio tenor, 


Kraft has 


James Massell’s Musicale 

A large gathering of guests greeted with keen enthusiasm 
the singers who appeared at the musicale given by James 
Massell, at his New York studio, October 18. George Kras- 
now, Mrs. Benjamin Jablons and Beatrice Engel each gave 
numbers with taste, good diction and splendid interpretation. 
Caroline Ghedoni has an exceptional soprano voice and was 
equally at home in dramatic or coloratura arias, and also 
Frances Sonin, popular interpreter of children’s 
was received by her listeners in a highly flattering 
manner. The real revelation of the afternoon was Styepan 
Slyopoushkin, basso cantante, soloist of the Russian Choir, 
conducted by Kibalchich, who on his tour through the States 
was often called the “second ( naaeeall 


songs. 


songs, 


Moiseiwitech i in Far East 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, is now giving a series of 
recitals throughout the Far East. November 21 will find 
him in Honolulu, and his first American appearance of the 
season will take place at San Francisco with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, under Alfred Hertz, on Decem- 
ber 4. He will play in New York at Town Hall on the 


afternoon of January 2. 
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Mrs. Fuld to Present New York Philharmonic 
in Newark 

Four concerts by the New York Philharmonic Society in 
the Newark Public Schools are announced for the spring 
as part of the regular school curriculum. The concerts are 
the gift of Mrs. Felix Fuld, wife of Felix Fuld, vice- 
president of L. Bamberger & Co., and are the same type of 
children’s concerts which have been so successfully presented 
at Aeolian Hall in New York City. They will be directed 
by Ernest Schelling, conductor and composer. 

These concerts, which are educational in character, will 
be held at the Mosque Theater on April 21, 25, 28, and 
May 5. Mr. Schelling will explain the various elements of 
the program between the numbers of the orchestra, aided 
by descriptive scenes on a moving picture film. It is ex- 


MRS. FELIX FULD, 
wife of the vice-president of L. Bamberger & Co., who is to 
finance four children’s concerts Qiven by the New York 
Philharmonic Society during the coming spring in 


Newark, N. J. 


pected that this will represent the initial step toward further 
educational concerts in Newark. 


California Approves of Caselotti’s Work 

An opera potpourri was given by the Long Beach Opera 
Company, founded and directed by Guido Caselotti, Calli- 
fornia teacher and coach. The second act from Faust, in 
French; the final act of Rigoletto, in Italian; and “an hour 
of La Gioconda” comprised the program. Louisa Caselotti, 
sixteen year old contralto, sang the role of Laura in the 
latter opera. She has had phenomenal success with the San 
Carlo opera company, and her singing at the Long Beach 
performance evoked praise from press and public. Other 
singers in the company are Madeline Baker, Lucille Moris, 
Ida Nolds, sopranos; Catherine West, Ruth Fisher, contral- 
tos; Luis Alvarez, Thomas Ames, Douglas Cole, tenors; 
Stephen Gombos, William Parkinson, Gerald Barbeau, Carlos 
Villarias, baritones and basses. The company is now re- 
hearsing Mignon, Traviata, and other popular operas, and 
they will be presented later in the season. 

Mr. Caselotti has received the commendation of Californian 
music lovers and critics for his good work, and especially 
for giving local singers an opportunity to make coveted 
debuts. 


Berenice Viole a Gifted Pianist 

Berenice Viole, who as Berenice Viole McChesney es- 
tablished a large following in and around Chicago through 
the excellence of her piano playing previous to going abroad, 
recently returned to take up activities again in the Windy 
City. This gifted young artist has spent the past two years 
in study and concert work abroad. In Paris she was under 
the tutelage of Alfred Cortot and in, Berlin under Arthur 
Schnabel. 

In concert, Miss Viole scored heavily both in Paris and 
Berlin. She appeared as soloist with the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra under Emil Bohnke, and in several concerts. In 
Paris she appeared before the American Woman's Club and 
the Artists and Students Club and several other organiza- 
tions, on all occasions receiving the hearty applause of her 
listeners and the eulogies of the press. Miss Viole is opening 
her American concert season with a piano recital in Chicago, 
at Kimball Hall, October 20, under Bertha Ott’s management. 


Staten Island Choral Club Resumes Work 


On October 18 the Staten Island Choral Club, Lillian R. 
Littlefield, director, resumed rehearsals for the coming 
season. This is the sixth season of the club, and many 
mew voices have been added. ‘Two concerts will be given 
during the year, at which prominent soloists will assist. 
At the last concert in May the following soloists appeared 
with the club: Esther Nelson, soprano; Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto; Judson House, tenor; Fred Patton, baritone; and 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 

May Peterson on Atwater Kent Hour 

May Peterson will sing on the Atwater Kent Broadcasting 
Hour from Station KPO, San Francisco, Calif., on De- 
cember 4. While on the Pacific Coast and when en route 
to and returning from the West, the soprano will fill other 
recital dates. 
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IN AMERICA, 


Fail to U pderstind F ully the Art of Teaching and Thus Are Unable to Develop 


SAYS MME. COLOMBATI 


Them Properly—Her Interesting Career 


world one meets the type of 
“Wi larming personality 
is the impression which 
y with Virginia Colom- 
studios on Seventy- 
her work; yet with 
reserve which most 


lat a cl 
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‘OOD STEWART 


VOCAL TEACHER 


believe in our modern ideas of exploiting a 
talent. However, I am in full appreciation of the necessity 
of publicity and urge it on all occasions. While I was 
singing in Italy the late Colonel Mapleson heard me and was 
so pleased with my work that he engaged me for Covent 
Garden. While I was there, Gilbert and Sullivan asked 
me if they could write an operetta especially for me, but 
I declined the honor as felt that grand opera was my 
held. Following my stay in England I was engaged for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company under the Abbey-Grau 
management. Then came two years in Russia where I sang 
in almost every town, and I remember with pleasure my 
association with the great baritone, Battistini.’ 

“You also must have sung under famous conductors dur 
ing your travels.” 

“Indeed | Wid. I can name Mancinelli, Mugnone, Arditi 
and Randegger. They were all so very kind and cordial to 
me and invariably complimented me upon my natural sens¢ 
of interpretation.” 

‘Tell me some 
Colombati.” 

“My ideas about singing are truly very simple. Of course 
they are on the pure sel Canto and I refuse to bring 
in all the theories about physiology which are so often ex 
pounded with reference to singing and which | believe tend 
to confuse a student rather than enlighten him. I enjoy 
t student from the beginning and training him right 

his professional debut. [ find it much more 

and have much better results than if I had to 

x methods. I have had such great joy from 

ssephine Lucchese, Sara Davison, Emily Day and 

They are my own products and I need not 

| u he success of Lucchese ; it is something everyone 
knows. I am able to teach quite a complete repertory of 
operas as I have fifty of them at my finger tips and I can 
real traditions due to my background and 


and did not 


thing of your ideas about singing, Mme 


based 


give them the 
experienc 

“Do you also teach men?” 

“Yes, and I have excellent results with them. If you 
understand the real secret of singing I believe you can teach 
he different qualities of both in men and women 

in speaking of women’s voices let me that I 
have found the most beautiful women’s voices here in 
America, but so few of them come out. I believe that the 
is that there are too many teachers who do not fully 
understand the art of singing. The pupils desire to learn 
everythi ing quickly and change teachers too often. Then T 
! that singers should have a musical hackground, 
and here in America it is only now being given in the 
schools. Up to the present, the great value of a musical 
foundation has not been taught to children. The lack of a 
chance for experience is another drawback to beautiful 
voices in this country. This condition is being improved 
nowadays with different cities having civic opera companies. 
but unfortunately many of these comnanies have no financial 
and therefore have to depend upon acquiring money 
And this is where the tragedy lies, for 
has the means has the opportunity.” 
interested in concert work, Mme. Colomhati ?” 
“Most certainly. I thoroughly concerts and like 
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prepare my students for concert work. It is something 
altogether different from operatic work and needs a wide 
general knowledge of the different countries to make the 
best programs. To make an interesting singer I find it 
takes a great deal of study and much appreciation.” 


October 27, 


Virginia Bernucci Reopens !talian Classes 
To the student 
him in the most 


knowledge imparted to 
usual pedagogical 


who likes to have 
natural, instead of the 
manner, Virginia Bernucci’s original method of teaching 
comes as a relief. She has devised a method of teaching 
Italian whereby the prospective sr Hed can learn to speak 
and read correct Italian well within the short period of four 
months. It tends to relieve the unnecessary strain usually 
attached to the studying of a new | seriously. She 
advises individual instruction, but will teach, if desired, in 
couples, or groups of three and four. To these Miss 
Bernucci offers reduced rates. Classes are in session every 
day except Saturday and Sunday. To those who find it 
more difficult than others to assimilate a strange language, 
Miss Bernucci, in keeping with her guarantee, will teach the 
student without charge after his term has expired, until he 
can speak the language well. She is particularly interested 
in those studying voice, for which is needed a clear diction 
and an intelligent understanding of Italian, which is always 
part and parcel of the repertory; and those going 
to Europe, who wish to learn the language in a short 
period of time. Miss Bernucci is a Florentine and a gradu 
ate of the Normal School of Florence. She has taught 
many women studying at American Archaeological 


anguage 


singers 


VIRGINI 


Florence and = sucl ] interesting 
the lez ot the 


School in 
Alice Paul, who i 
party in Washington, D 
of the party; William 
trator, and Mrs. John M 
name of Marcia Walters 


persons as 
women’s suffrage 
lizabeth Hill, vice president 

former fuel adminis 


under the stage 


Alsen and Laubenthal Praised in Coast Opera 
Mason in the San 
name for itself 
ran . part 


Redfern 
making a 


According to an article by 
Francisco Examiner, 
in the chronicles of opera. The 

“Last night's performance of Tristan and Isolde was the 
greatest achievement of the San Francisco ¢ we ra. It marks 
a mighty step forward in the rowth of the city 
The Civic Auditorium was packed to the doors, and when 
Alfred Hertz made his way through the orchestra to the 
director’s stand the people gave him an ovation. As the won 
derful prelude told its story, you could feel the atmosphere 
growing tense, and when Elsa Alsen, in tones of fateful 
prophecy, sang the great Tod geweihtes Haupt, the audience 
knew, by that intuitive multitude a 
god, that what was coming would make history in our west 
2 . Well remembered phrases like the Er sah mir in die 
Augen and the comments on the philtres of love and death 

sung by Miss Alsen, not as by one playing a part, but 
who, for the time being, was in very truth a flesh 
and blood Isolde. By this time everyone in the house was 
athrob with excitement, and Rudolf Laubenthal, a Tristan 
who looked as if he might be kin of Galahad and _ the 
brethren of the Table Round, rose splendidly to the heights 
of the impassioned argument. When the twain had drunk 
the love draught . we listened to the music and looked 
at the artists, not as if were at a play, but as if Time 
had turned back its pages and we were beholding the tragic 
scene as poets have imagined it happened long ago 
The second act moved in su tonal beauty 
Alsen sang the glorious music 
Laubenthal nobly seconded her.” 


that city is 
article 


artistic 
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with a devout passion, 


Alice Hackett Wins Critics’ Praise 

Alice Hackett, pianist, won praise in Kirksville, Mo., for 
a “program which was something new.” It was a program 
arranged for children, and the reviewer goes on to say that 
“she gave the children training in listening. She described 
a dance of South America, and then interpreted it on the 
piano. She is a pianist of ability.’ A program of the same 
nature was given at later date in Sioux City, where “she 
charmed the youngsters.” The of Milhaud, 


compositions 
Debussy, Moussorgsky, Goossens, and Chasins comprised her 
programs in the two cities. 
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PUPILS OF JOHN A, HOFFMANN AT THE CINCINNATI CONSERVATOR) 


Left to right: top row—Ru 


(Young & Carl photo); lower row—Esra Hoffmann, Mary 


th Draper (Bachroch photo), Elisabeth O'Brien (Young rl 
‘ 07 {lice Cheney (Young & Carl photo 


x Carl photo). 


John A. Hoffmann Pupils Are Winning Success 

CINCINNATI, Outo.—Of the many young artists graduat- 
ing from the studio of John A. Hoffmann, member of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music’s artist faculty, Mary 
Alice Cheney, mezzo-contralto, gives much promise of a 
successful career. Recently she gave a recital in which she 
presented songs by Brahms, Strauss, Schubert, Rachmanin 
off, and a group from the modern school, with much beauty 
of voice, lovely interpretation and fine musicianship. She 
was chosen one of the local artists to sing with the Zoo 
Opera Company this summer 

Ruth Draper is a coloratura soprano of great flexibility 
and sheer beauty of tone, to which she adds an intelligence 
and clarity of diction that make her programs a pleasure to 
hear. Besides the regular literature for coloratura soprano 
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Miss Draper sings many charming little songs which are 
especially good for her voice 

Helen Nugent, another of Mr. Hoffmann’s pupils chosen 
by the Zoo Opera Company’s musical director, is a contralto 
f full vibrant quality, combined with pure diction and ex 
cellent musicianship that are well displayed in songs from 
the romantic school and from the modern. Especially color 
ful are her interpretations of Russian melodies 

Harry Nolte, tenor, was chosen by the Stuart Walker 
Company as the Man-Singer in its presentation in Cincin 
nati of Kismet, and won great approbation with | in 
ing. Young Nolte now has won a coveted place with a My 
Maryland company which is being booked out of New 
York this season and will be heard by many audiences 

Elizabeth O'Brien, gifted with an especially lovely 
prano voice which she uses with rare charm, was the solo 
ist with the Conservatory Summer Choral Club, of which 
John A. Hoffmann is the successful director. Miss O'Brien 
displayed every phase of her excellent training and was 
received with great enthusiasm by a very critical audience 

The baritone of Ezra Hoffmann is of unusually fine tim- 
bre and was heard to great advantage in the recital given 
by Mr. Hoffmann and Harry Nolte, tenor. Both are espe 
cially pleasing in oratorio and have been members of John 
\. Hoffmann’s choir at the First Protestant St. John’s 
Church 

The Conservatory Summer Choral Club gave a delightful 
program under the direction of John A. Hoffmann, proving 
that he is an exceptionally fine teacher of ensemble singing 
The program of the chorus of seventy-five voices was espe- 
cially noted for its precision of attack, clarity of diction and 
rhythmic singing. Schumann's lovely Gypsy Life showed 
warm coloring, and Stillman-Kelley’s Israfel was enthusi 
astically received. Cesar Franck’s Processional and Cyril 
Scott’s Lullaby were exquisitely sung, and D’Indy’s cantata 
Saint Mary Magdalene, with string orchestra and piano 
accompaniment, was presented with great beauty, Ruth 
Flanagan singing the incidental soprano solo. Lucile 
Springer, from the class of Karl Kirksmith, was the assist 
ing soloist of this program, playing the Cantilene by Golter 
mann and Scherzo by Van Goens. Mr. Hoffmann is an 
excellent conductor, eliciting good attacks, exquisite shad 
ings and a superb quality of tone 

Several of John A. Hoffmann’s pupils, who graduated 
from his voice class at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
where he is a leading members of the artist faculty, are re 
ceiving flattering approbation from the vast audiences which 
are witnessing their success in some of the musical produc 
tion of the season. Cleona C. Quiett, who has heen in the 
professional field since her graduation, is with My Golden 
Girl, which opened at New Haven and then had a long 
run in Boston before going on tour. Harry Nolte, the young 
tenor, who, on the occasion of his first audition in New 
York, won a coveted part in one of the My Maryland com 
panies hopes that Cincinnati is on his route so his many 
friends in the home town may have the pleasure of hear 
ing him. Kathryn Reece, whose lovely coloratura soprano 
was such a ioy to her many audiences in Cincinnati, is 
starring in The Enchanted Isle, in which she has ample 
opportunity for her personal charm and beauty as well as 
for her exquisite singing. M. D 


Miinz Re-engaged by St. Louis Symphony 

Due to the outstanding success of Mieczyslaw Miinz with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, under Ganz, the Polish 
Pianist has been re-engaged by that organization for Janu- 
ary under the baton of Molinari. 
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HUGHES 
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Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








New PRoressors For VIENNA STATE HiGH ScHOoOoL 

Vienna.—Erich Korngold and Julius Bittner have been 
appointed lecturers of Musical Theory by the Vienna State 
High School of Music, and Dr. Lothar Wallerstein, the 
Staatsoper’s new stage director, has been made lecturer there 
on the subject of Stage Management in Opera. August 
Markowsky will teach the same branch at the Academy of 
Music, and at the latter institute Clemens Holzmeister, whose 
setting of Fidelio attracted so much attention at the Salz- 
burg Festival, will hold a course on stage designing. B. 

A Rare BEETHOVEN RELIC 

VIENNA. A unique relic of Beethoven has been discovered 
in house, No. 5, Ungar Gasse. It is a chair which was once 
the cx mposer’s prope rty but which was attached by his land- 
lord owing to Beethoven's inability to pay his rent. P. 

Bruno WALTER FOR BRUSSELS 

Brusse_s.—Bruno Walter, director of the Berlin Municipal 
Opera, has been engaged to conduct a series of symphonic 
concerts at Brussels during the current season. He will be 
the first German conductor to appear in Belgium after the 
war. Plans are also under way for a German operatic sea- 
son in Paris, with Berlin singers, under Walter’s baton. 
R. 
GERMAN CONDUCTORS FOR THE ARGENTINE 
Two German conductors have been engaged for 
Erich Kleiber, from the Berlin 

spring season of symphony 


VIENNA. 
the coming season in this city, 
Opera, who will conduct the 
concerts at the Teatro Colon (this will mark his third con 
secutive season in South America) and Clemens Krauss, 
who will lead the three months’ season of concerts given by 
the Association Professorado Orduestal. a Y 

Doctor Strauss Not A Doctor 

ViENNA.—An incident widely noted among’ Richard 
Strauss’ Vienna friends has leaked out through an indiscre- 
tion and is much commented upon here. It had been planned 
to confer upon Strauss the honorary degree of doctor of 
the Vienna University; however, when the proposal was dis- 
cussed among the faculty, the majority were against the idea. 

he dean of the philosophic faculty in an official statement 
to a paper, declares, that the opposition was based on a 
“strictly impartial verdict of Strauss’ musical works.” 

Poe: 

StuttGart Has GLuck PREMIER 

first important operatic revival of the 
season at the Landes Theater here was Tristan and Isolde, 
under the direction of Harry Stangenberg, the new stage 
manager who has succeeded Otto Erhardt; the second was 
a newly studied performance of Gluck’s Iphigenie auf 
Tauris, in a new arrangement and translation by Gian Bundi 
which had its first production anywhere on this occasion and 
was splendidly performed. Stangenberg was formerly with 
the Stockholm Opera and is the husband of Géta Ljungberg, 
soprano of the Berlin Opera, who has also sung at Covent 
Garden ) ae 


STUTTGART.—The 


Operatic “Tasoos” 


Moscow.—The Soviet government, having “re-adjusted” 
Boris Godounoff and Lakmé to conform with the Bolshevist 
program of world-revolution, has now gone a few steps 
futher and put the ban on all such operas as are “bourgeois” 
in tendency. Among them for reasons not always intelligible 
are Lohengrin, Romeo and Juliet, Se ae Dame by Tschai 
kowsky, and such operettas as The Geisha! r. & 
Municu To HAvE ANNUAL REINHARDT FESTIVALS 
Municu.—The announcement that Max Reinhardt is to 
stage annual dramatic festivals in Munich during the sum 
mer—festivals similar to those established by him in Salz 
burg, has caused commotion in many quarters Both the 
Salzburg and Munich theatrical managers fear competition 
notwithstanding the statement of Mayor Scharnagl of Munich 
that the Reinhardt festival will be so arranged as not to 
interfere with the annual operatic festival at Salzburg 


New AMERICAN Basso IN ITALY 
Mascagni’s Piccolo Marat successfully inaugurated 
the important autumnal season at the Teatro Morlacchi of 
Perugia, on September 20, under the able leadership of 
Graziano Mucci. All the artists were of high standing. 
The American, Maurizio Shapiro, sang one of the difficult 
bass parts with a beautiful voice, revealing genuine talent 
and good schooling. He deserves to be heard in a larger 
part. Die. 

Korncovp’s Opera Has ExtrAorDINARY SUCCESS 

Hampurc.—The world premiere here of Erich Korngold’s 
Das Wunder der Heliane was extraordinarily successful. A 
detailed account will follow shortly. E. W-M 
to Sinc Wit St. Louts ORCHESTRA 


Paris.—James Hagney, an American tenor who has ap- 
peared in Paris and gave a farewell concert at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs on October 14, has been engaged as soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra for Armistice night, 
November 11. This will be his first —— in the 
United States after his Paris successes. . de B. 

SARAH FISCHER A BRILLIANT 

Paris.—Sarah Fischer, Canadian soprano, gave a brilliant 
performance at the Opéra Comique in Pelleas et Mélisande 
prior to her departure for a concert tour in Canada. Judge 
and Mrs. James G. Bailey gave a supper party after the 
performance, at which a number of prominent Ame ricans 
present. Among them were Mr. and Mrs. Dwight 
and Mrs. Lloyd Hartshorne, Baron Manuel de 
Hortense Conn, Mr. Roy Forkum, the well 
George Traberti, the young American 
Dan Murphy and Miss a de 
Courier. . DE B. 
Smetana’s Der hin 


RoME 


James HAGNey 


MELISANDE 


were 
Prouty, Mr. 
Treffe, Mrs. 
known artist, Mr 
tenor, Mr. and Mrs. 
3ogory, of the MuSICAL 
ZEMLINSKY TO CONDUCT 
Bertin.—Alexander Zemlinsky, of Prague fame, and who 
is to conduct at the Staatsoper here, this year, will make 
his debut with a newly-studied performance of Smetana’s 
The Kiss. 
KRENEK’s JAzz Opera Beats ALL REcorDs 
Vienna.—Jonny Spielt Auf, Ernest Krenek’s sensational 
jazz opera which, incidentally the Metropolitan has already 
bought for the season 1928-29, is by far the most successful 


opera, 


Octeover 27, 1927 
opera written since the Rosenkavalier, as regards its record 
of performances, and probably even exceeds that of the 
Strauss work. No less than sixty German theaters have 
acquired it, and no less than seventeen different German 
Opera Houses will produce it during the month of October 
alone. P. B. 
GOVERNMENT Promotes ONE-NiGHT STANDS 
OprerA COMPANY 

being formed under 
carrying dignified, if 
into the smallest 
expects to 


Bertin.—A “travelling opera” is 
official auspices, with the object of 
modestly staged operatic performances 
provincial towns of Germany. The company 
begin work this winter. 

CHALIAPIN Too EXPENSIVE FOR GERMANY 

BERLIN.—The proposed appearance of OQhaliapin as 
Mephisto in the performance of Faust at the Berlin Schau- 
spielhaus on November 14, has been forbidden by the German 
Stage Society (Biihnenverein). A law was passed here a 
few years ago to prevent unfair a in the engage- 
ment of high-priced artists among the German opera houses. 
Under this law no artist is permitted to receive a fee higher 
than one thousand marks ($250.00) a performance. That 
sum failing to entice the great Feodor the Stage Society 
refused to allow the management to offer more. 2 

A New Mozart Portrait 

Bertin.—A hitherto unknown portrait of Mozart has re- 
cently been discovered and acquired by the firm of anti- 
quarians, Felix Stossinger, here. The picture is a charming 
colored wax medallion in an old box frame about 14x 12 
centimeters square. ps 
Lucca 
remains of the famous composer, 
Luigi Boccherini, who died in Madrid in 1805, have been 
brought to his native Lucca. The casket was received with 
due honor at the pier of Genoa by the mayor and representa- 
tives of musical societies of Lucca, as well as some of the 
musician’s descendants. + AD 

REORGANIZATION OF 


30CCHERINI'’S REMAINS BrouGuHtT 


Rome.—The mortal 


AUGUSTEO ORCHESTRA DISPLEASES 
MUSICIANS 
orchestra of the Augusteo is to become a 
permanent institution. The musicians’ contracts are for four 
years, with only two months’ vacation and a considerably 
diminished salary. In consequence there are many who have 
not yet signed and the outcome is being anxiously awaited. 
D 


Rome.—The 


Tue Guost or A TENOR 
ViENNA.—Trajan Grosavescu, young Rumanian tenor of 
the Vienna Opera who was shot by his jealous wife a few 
months ago, is today an even more widely discussed per- 
sonality than at the time of his great operatic successes. 
His wife, acquitted of the charge of murder, is publishing a 
series of sensational artic as on her relations to the singer 
in a Vienna paper; at the same time Grosavescu’s sister is 
serving equally sensational revelations on the tenor’s wife 
in another journal. Now the entire tragedy has been staged 
and put on in a Vienna theater, and an endless series of 
injunctions and lawsuits is the result. P. RB. 
ViENNA Opera’s Paris SEASON ASSURED 
ViennA.—Director Schalk of the Staatsoper has been 
officially informed through diplomatic channels that the 
Vienna Staatsoper’s spring season at the Paris Grand Opéra 
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is assured and that contracts have been signed by Director 
Roucher of the Paris Grand Opéra. The Staatsoper will 
go to Paris with its entire scenery, orchestra, chorus and 
personnel, including Marie Jeritza, Lotte Lehmann, Richard 
Mayr, etc. Fidelio will be the opening performance, with 
The Marriage of Figaro, Rosenkavalier and some Wagner 
operas to follow. There will be nine performances, begin- 
ning the middle of May, 1928. It is planned, in return, to 
invite the ballet of the Paris Opéra for a series of guest 
appearances at the Vienna Staatsoper. P. 8B; 
AMERICAN TENOR SuES VIENNA OPERA 
Virnna.—Alfred Piccaver, Staatsoper’s American tenor 
star, has brought suit against the Vienna Staatsoper for a 
sum of $7,000, claiming that he had been tricked into a 
poor contract by wrong information regarding the salaries 
of other prominent singers of the house. Piccaver has 
severed his connection with the Staatsoper, pending the 
verdict in the law suit. A heated discussion is being waged 
in the press between the singer and the Intendant of the 


Opera, but it is hoped that the suit will be amicably settled. 
Pp. 
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tenor and bass sections. 


far engaged 


Petrograd Opera, headed by 
first concert of the 
October 30, at which time 


Florence Trumbull, 


benefit of the 
well received by a 
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MUSICAL 
Isadore Freed Heads Philadelphia Society 


the 
Association of Philadelphia has inaugu- 
rated its fourth season under the baton of 
who states that there are a few remaining vacancies in the 
This association announces a con- 
cert course for the coming season, to be held on one Sunday 
evening of each month, and the artists who have been thus 
for appearances are 
Coupolican, and a group of Russian singers, formerly of the 
Adia Kouznetzoff, basso. 
series is scheduled for the 
Nina Gordanni, 
will appear in a costume song recital. 


Florence Trumbull Gives Fine Concert 


American pianist, 
season, October 6, with a concert at Hot Springs, 
Presbyterian 
distinguished 
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Verkler, soprano of Chicago, assisted with a group of songs. 

In chronicling the event the Homestead News of Hot 
Springs stated: “Miss Trumbull has no superior in the 
Liszt St. Francis Walking on the Waves”; that “she gave 
a thrilling performance” and that “power and simplicity, 
gentleness and high dignity and dazzling triumph marked 
Miss Trumbull’s playing of this composition.” 


Young Men’s and Young 


Isadore Freed, 


Antonio Vidal Holding Auditions for Opera 
Antonio Vidal, of the Royal Theater, Madrid, is completely 
occupied with the large number of pupils who have re gistered 
with him at his New York Studio. Many excellent voices 
have come to his attention, and Mr. Vidal predicts that he 
will present artists of the first order to the American stage 

Mr. Vidal is the representative in America of the Gran 
Liceo of Barcelona, where Chaliapin is scheduled to sing 
six great performances during the current season. Audi 
opened her concert tions are held at the Vidal studios with the idea of selecting 
Va., for good voices for that opera house for the season 1928-29 
Trumbull Mr. Vidal is also the American representative for the 

Lillian Carlos Opera House of Lisbon and Madrid Royal Theater. 
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Rose Tomars Guarantees Results 


Rose Tomars, New York voice specialist, has returned 
from . vacation and reopened her handsome studios on 
Central Park West, welcoming a large number of new 
pupils as well as the enthusiastic older ones. The writer 
had an interesting interview with the distinguished vocal 
teacher, who, looking very well and full of spirits after her 
rest, discussed plans for the forthcoming season. 

“Il am always full of enthusiasm,” she said, “for there is 
much inte resting material to work with. New York- might 
he called the city of beautiful material, but imperfect voices ; 
there are a startling number of beautiful voices that need 
to be perfected. Somehow almost every singer has certain 
defects, which differ with each voice, and it is this which 
makes the correction and rebuilding of voices so interesting.” 

“You are the only teacher we know who guarantees 
results,” Mme. Tomars was asked. “How do you accom- 
plish it?” 

“Very 
gladly 

“When I hear a voice, I first give a detailed diagnosis of 
its condition, showing the singer each imperfection and its 
remedy ; then I estimate the length of time needed to correct, 
or rebuild, or develop the to perfection, and then set 
a definite period of time for the accomplishment. 

“My method, based on years of extensive study and 
experience, has been successfully applied to so many voices 


MUSICAL 


simply,” she answered with a smile, “I will explain 


voice 


ROSE TOMARS, 

I know exactly 
time, and am there 
without the slightest 
outcome is merely the 


and in what length ot 
results 
guarantee the 


ruarantee the 
curate diagnosis.” 
1 ever been mistaken in the estimate of the time 
asked 
indeed,” answered Mme. Tomars 
‘As a matter of fact I am 
always allow a few 


should occur. 


she was 
with great as 
ready before 
weeks longer in 
Although I give 
with pleasure, many of 
at once the extra 
then become as certain 


usually 
time limit, as | 
difficulties 
to every one 


case unforeseen 
guarantee 
my pupils do not demand it at all, 
wr the better; they 


It 


my written 
seeing 
rdinary change f¢ 

1 about the resul 

“The happiness of the pupils after the desired result has 
been achieved, demonstrating their gratitude in every possible 
way, is for me a real thrill. This is the most satisfying 
experience in teaching, and ample compensation for the 
hardest work—and hard work it often is indeed!” she con- 


( ded 


Marion Andrews’ “Concert News” and Concert 


Course 

ber issue of Concert 

s, the official bulletin of the Marion 

Bureau's Milwaukee attractions, has just 

I McCormack will open the Marion 

ornum Theater, November 4, 

Farrar on November 11. There will 

Concert Series” at the Pabst Theater, 

9, with Claudia Muzio; Jascha Heifetz, 

m J e London String Quartet, February 28; 

Maurice piano recital, March 26, and Lawrence 

Pibbett, iy 22. Other attractions under the Marion An- 

reau include Rachmaninoff, February 3, 

March 2. Paderewski will appear under 

auspices on March 4 at the Auditorium Theater. 

News is a well gotten up little magazine and 
that is of interest to music-lovers. 


magazine of 
Andrews 
come to 
Andrews 
to be fol- 


News, a 


drews Concert Bu 
and Fritz Kreisler, 
the same 
mcert 
ntains much 


Canadian Quartet Moving Westward 
lhe western tour of the Hart House String Quartet will 
start at Detroit on November 29, including San Francisco 
December 6, Pasadena on December 11, and Los Angeles 
They will spend a month on the Pacific 
San Francisco and twice in 


on December 12 
Coast, playing three 
I 4 Angele Ss 
Reursiee from the coast via er goe they will reach 
January Montreal on January 
13, and Boston on January 15 for “'the first concert of a 
fortnight’s series in New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. During the last week of January, they will be in 


times in 


feronto for a concert on 


October 27, 1927 
Washington as the guests of the Canadian Minister and 
Mrs. Massey, giving two Washington concerts. The first 
three weeks in February will be spent in a tour of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. The remainder of the season 1s 
devoted to Canadian appearances, sponsored by Lord Wil- 
lingdon, Governor General of Canada. 


Teacher, Conductor, Player, 
Composer 

Richard Hageman has distinguished himself in so many 
branches of the musical profession that it would sound like 
a catalogue to list them. First of all, as everyone knows, he 
was for many years one of the conductors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and during the last few years of his 
engagement there confined his activities to conducting the 
Sunday evening orchestral and vocal concerts. For many 
years he conducted opera and concerts at Ravinia Park. 
For the past two seasons he has been musical director with 
the Los Angeles Grand Opera Company in its autumn sea- 
son of opera. He has been engaged to conduct the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra this season. 

Most of Mr. Hageman’s summer was spent in Chicago 
at the Musical College, where he conducted his usual series 
of master classes. Before he began his Chicago duties he 
made a flying trip to Europe, where he played a recital with 
Felix Salmond, cellist, in Loan, offering among other 
numbers the Brahms E minor sonata Mr Hageman 
played with Mr. Salmond at pet Hall on October 26 in a 
sonata recital of compositions by Brahms, Huré, and Bee- 
thoven. In Paris he spent much time looking over the new 
library of vocal and instrumental music of interest for re- 
cital programs. His vacation during August and September 
was spent on a farm in Connecticut at Lake Waramaug 
near New Milford, where he took a limited number of 
students. Autumn finds him back in his New York studios 
enrolling students and artists for the coming and 
where he is busy on the composition of a songs 
by various poets and working on the arrangement of 
lection of from the Bressan province of 
These songs were brought to him by his_ pupil, 
\rnoux, brilhant young made 


Hageman: 


season 
s¢ ric Ss of 
a col- 
France. 
Louise 


songs 


French artist who such a 
success last season and appeared again in a recital on Octo- 
ber 15 at Town Hall with the distinguished accompaniment 

Mr. Hageman 

Mr. Hageman is Lerch, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, at her New York recital on 
January 4. Miss Lerch has coached with Mr. Hageman for 
some time. On November 15 he will also accompany Mme 
Attwood, likewise of the Metropolitar 
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THE LIVENS AND AN AUER LETTER 


an orchestra of 


= "° PS ‘ ‘ . i ‘ / LAY SAE \ccompan y Nev ym 
WZ Cae : the Cre g Of Youn, School, 4 ehenc? y SATURDAY EVENING, ‘OCTOBER 29 
3 Oe SERA a, 
SAA ¥420.. 9 Ne ; oy f ay oe ‘ ; 
y dy . Pie ee | OP fhosrough& Yas, Naud - helof American singers are preferred; the many quartet choirs in 
ire ee this country give the soloists an experience they cannot gain 
ee Vi vy Ly Y e 44. ae J/ ; ) sa + Orsper In England, owing to the prevalence of men and boy choirs 
. 4 > ’ ‘ , ‘7 _ 1 
One Aank pete J on e C4pl (eu yhe PrcunirAled of oer dear, 1 Frog there. This is especially true of the roles for women singers 
p / Y It is necessary that the student should know what the signs 


WY, t., 2g Pass Z, anne . at the tan as j G4 My -. ) ; es a pore Pups 4. - on music mean, no matter what language is used 
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~ Ai mE of } Li, / é KRZt ug tedet. i he LS dard. Eva W hitford yoann to Concertize 
&. ° a e fa Cons ‘ : : 
os ig <li — afiresd e — p . : - ay : / , Eva Whitferd Lovette, mezzo soprano ot Washington, 
«ge Pa Ye ly 5 peep my beat D. C.,, is changing the emphasis upon her activities for this 
Jeune a, Fave Ane d,, the informal CXitven PaO ie totes ae / + winter from vocal instruction to fulfilling professional vocal 


/ af engagements. She is a versatile artist, numbering among 


decoced?é - her additional accomplishments, piano playing and training 
of yaa Phe << ots + cer Pher : ; : , ; , 

hea f LUA of Yous, pupil y ¥ in drama. The former was studied with her late husband, 

Thomas S. Lovette, and the latter with David Belasco. For 

a Conall ae ? igt ars Mr Y ¢ } 1 the RE ROE 

vers : Vi eddy au oprete NA eignt years Mrs Avette was head of the voice department 


ot Baylor College, Texas, which is one of the largest col 


; Z bigs Z, Mes Lal ‘Pa A g= CXaopoold ld Geet leges for women in the United States, and fo several 
rhese = | \ 
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summers has conducted a vocal master cl: 1 New York 
City 
Keviews received by Mrs. Lovett te foll wing a numbe r ol 
her previous appearances were quite enthusiastic in tone 
The Washington Evening Star stated that she “is distinctly 
The above letter was written by dramatic, but versatile, and a great charm of her singing is 
Prof. Leopold Auer after having her splendid enunciation and diction in whatever languag 
heard several pupils of Sophia Bril- | she is singing.” “Mrs. Lovette has a mezzo-soprano voice 
liant-Liven, pianist and instructor, and of sweet and mellow quality and her singing is both dramati 
her husband, Michael Liven, violinist | and finished and shows deep, conscientious study,” said the 
of note and teacher. Both have re- Washington Post, while the Dallas Musical 1oted that 
turned to Chicago after a vacation at | Mrs. Lovette’s voice and interpretations < aly sa ce 
Highland Park, Ill. Success calls for | = light to her audience. She has a captivating manner, and 
success, and probably due to the many 4 cnunciation that is perfect and a voice of sympathetic qualit 
encomiums received by Mme. Bril- ‘ and power.” “The recital by Ev: Vhitford Lovette was 
liant-Liven after her sonata recital — | | an artistic triumph; her tremendous program represented 
last season with Jacques Gordon, con- | ; ee practically every school of vocal literature,” affirmed th 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony | , 3 femple, Texas, Telegram. 
Orchestra, and her students winning 4 | — 
large cash prizes in the Greater Chi- | < David Mannes to Conduct New Concerts This 
cago Piano Tournament, her classes i 
in Chicago are larger than ever before. Year 
She will present many of her students | David Mannes, of the Mannes Music School of New York 
in recital and concert during the sea- | v ee H Citv, who will conduct a series of concerts in Greenwich, 
son °° —_ ! Conn., this season, will also introduce a symphony’ series in 
One of Mme. Brilliant-Liven’s tal- ‘ Orange, N. J., and present an orchestral concert on Fel 
ented pupils, Rosalyn Tureck, was a ary 5 as the last of the Bronxvil mmunity ri 
soloist at the child artists’ program though no official announcement is made at th 
given recently at Ravinia. Other so- expected that the annual series of concerts at the 
loists were Oscar Shumsky, a Leopold | tan Museum of Art will be held, as usual, under | 
Auer pupil, and Vera Rehberg. Miss The Young People’s Symphony Ser in Greenv 
Tureck played the Intermezzo by May hid é extended this season to include 
SOPHIA BRILLIANT-LIVEN kapar, Forelle by Schubert-Heller and will be for string orchestra 
right) Perpetual Motion by Weber. series, which is sponsored by t rt department of 
Woman's Club, are November 10, Decer nber 8, January 
February 7, and March 29. The Orange = will 


OPPORTUNITIES : iT WA EA ‘ 4 A i M at ‘§ RATE given on November 29, January 10 and March 


MICHAEL LIVI 


above) 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ~ ie vie ih Weaeiaee: =i Potten) Heifetz Back in America 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are iv aU ee: Mi el It is two years since Jascha Heifetz last appeared in this 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, aiso a REPLIES age) i country In the interim he has been concertizing in six 
- a? od i mab An rs to lette received i this department are published teen countries, has crossed the Atlantic six times and the 

at c eae swe etters vi n i e t sas ce aaa sol EE tae 

Ni “- > Foie P ack, 6GS Broadway, as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the Mediterranean three times. His present American tour, 
New OTK, el.: Penn 2634. limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are which began in San Francisco on Octobe r 16, will be the 
answered seriatim. longest he has made thus far, extending from coast to coast 


° ° DR NCIATI and f ‘anada to Cuba and Mexico. He will give a 
d PRONI CIATION - and from Cana¢ a te give 
The Vanderbilt Stu 108 D. R. C.—There are many foreign names difficult of pro New York concert in Carnegie Hall January 4. During 
of New York nunciation. In some cases the correct way is given in his two years abroad he appeared in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor parenthesis following the name when it appears in print; in Vienna, Petrograd, and the great provincial cities of France, 
15 East 9th St., 13-15 East 38th St. other cases, it is a toss-up as to what the musician is called. reat Britain, Scandinavia and Australia. 
Apply 15 East 38th Street When Paderewski first came to this country he was called 


ae a t, non-resident studios, with or with- by the majority Pade- thee Possibly that has eda cor- Miinz to iii Novelties 
Furnished studios with piano for summer rected by this time but it is astonishing how names can be 
sub-let. 4 ema ae mispronounced. Dvorak was a case in point. Two Boston 
Piano studios rente y the hour. oO s ‘ > 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 ladies who had just come from a symphony concert where 
he appeared were overheard discussing the proper pronun- 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN O lluded 1 D 1 1 k 1 } 
At 13 East 38th Street ciation. ne alluded to him as De-vo-rah and asked if that 











During the coming season Mieczyslaw Munz will pre 

sent many novelties on his programs. For his first New 

York recital of the season at Carnegie Hall on Novem 

ber 28 the pianist’s program will include the prelude from 

th ixth violin sonata by Bach-Labunski, the first pe 

Excellent food at moderate prices was not the correct way. Her companion said “No, it is ~'< > ae onata by Bac Labu practi bed on 
De OCR as : formance of this work. Mr. Miinz will also ntroduct a 

e-vo-rack.” And so it goes all down the line. - _ . 1 

: a group of four songs of Schubert-Godowsky, entitled Wan 

VANDERBILT STUDIO’S SPECIAL MusicaL TERMS dering, Hedge Rose, Cradle Song, and Ben ience 

FEATURE H.D.—Yes, there are several languages used as an adjunct = ————————————— ae 2 
Unique roof apartment, newly decorated, hard- to the interpretation of music. Latin, French, Italian, Eng 
wood floors, wood burning fireplaces, modern lish, German, have been used by composers. Sometimes no SAMUEL 


plumbing, steam heat. Consisting of large attention is paid to these signs by the performer, who likes 
studio, two bedrooms, dining room and real a free hand in playing or singing. Original interpretation i 
kitchen. Bathed in sunshine, detached and may make or mar a composition. Different phrasings ; r 


unusual in every respect. $250.00 monthly at ofa song gives quite a different effect, as serious musicians BARITONE 

15 East 9th Street, New York. ’ know; so doubtless it is safer to follow the suggestions of Tofi Trabilsee Vocal 
Vacancy at 15 East 38th Street, large studio the composer. Engl. and is supposed to have the true tradi Studios 

with bath, $85.00 monthly. Telephone Lexing- tions of oratorio interpretation; yet the remark has often 154 W. 78th St., 
ton 10125-8998. been made by conductors of oratorios in — that N. Y. City 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


y Alexander Raab 








pedagog and guest 
has been secured by 
lepartment and will 
answer questions pertaining to study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 

uy be able t certain number of questions— 


mly be able to 
naturally the most each week. 


Raab, eminent pianist, 
Chicago Musical College, 


Courier to conduct this 


Alexander 
teacher at the 
the MusicaL 
piano 


answer a 


important 


Q.—I have great difficulty in playing evenly changes of 
rhythm. For example when I go from three to four to a 
count or the contrary my playing is jerky and I am unable 
to feel at once the necessary rate of speed. Would it help 
me to practice with a metronome ard could you recommend 
any studies along this line suitable for pupils in the middle 
grades?—B. D. E. 


will not ensure the equal 
beat The best it can do is to 
The first point to be certain about 
slightest change of time interval be- 
note played at two to a count and 
mpared with the time 
f the two to a count group. 
between the three notes 
and two at two to a beat and the first one of the three 

must be exactly equal Illus. I in 


a metre 


parts of a 


nome 
steady the general tempo 
here is the 
ty r inst: } a aes 
tween Tor imstance the last 
the first note at three to a count as C« 


interval betwee notes 
} 


the two 
In other words the divisio1 


ot tive 


(See 
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which the lower stems show the’ notes which are equal in 

value). In the same way in going from three to four to a 

count the four notes (the three at three to a count and the 

first note of the group of four) are exactly equal in time 

oe See this and other groups explained below in Illus. 
III and I\ 

‘in order to be absolutely certain that the change of rhythms 
is effected without jerkiness I would advise that the practice 
be carried out by clapping the hands for each note rather 
than at the piano since the tones have a tendency to cover 
up inaccuracies. 

The player should be careful not to be rhythmically too 
rigid—mere time beating—inless the nature of the composi- 
tion clearly demands it. 

I consider the Heller Studies Op. 
Rhythm and Expression, as excellent 
students. 


125, 24 Studies for 
material for young 


fa 


Notes from John Warren Erb Studios 


The New York studios of John Warren Erb are a place 
of genuine activity. Conductors, radio artists, teachers and 
accompanists are being equipped for the demands upon their 
services this winter. The following is a partial list of 
pupils of Mr. Erb who are doing professional work: 

Henry Elkins, former member of the faculty of the 
Texas Christian College of Fort Worth, and assistant con- 
certmaster of the Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra, has 
spent the summer in New York under Mr. Erb’s instruction, 
and plans to remain throughout the winter to study score 
reading and conducting; J. Steele Jamison, tenor soloist for 
four years at the Rutgers Presbyterian Church and now 
soloist at the St. James Episcopal Church, is also a regular 
soloist of the radio staff of WJZ, and recently sang in a 
production of Coleridge Taylor’s Hiawatha over this sta- 
tion; C. Darl Bethman, baritone from Easton, Pa., is a 
member of the Keystone Duo which appears regularly at 
Station WJZ. Marguerite Potter, contralto, remembered 
for her operalogues, costume lecture recitals, classic pro- 
grams, and as the founder and president of the New York 
Madrigal Club, has been engaged for a series of operalogues 
and recitals at Aeolian Hall this season; Rebecca Beam, 
contralto of Easton, Pa., is also a soloist at station WJZ, 
and has been engaged for a return appearance with the 
Easton Symphony Orchestra this winter; Ear] Palmer, tenor 
soloist of Christ Episcopal Church of East Orange, N. 
has been engaged on the staff of station WEAF, and ‘is 
considered by some as one of the “finds” of the National 
Broadcasting Company; Marion C. Kener, soprano of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has gained recognition as a radio artist, and 
“been heard recently in several recitals over station 
Newark, N. J.; Olivia Robinson continues as soprano 
Bartholomew's Church, New York, and is busy as 
with ensemble playing and accompanying; Ethel 
Hoyt, pianist, is active this season as coach and accom- 
panist; Elizabeth Suddards, pianist and teacher of Over- 
brook, Pa., is specializing with success in children’s classes 
in piano; James Beam, basso and composer, known to radio 
audiences, is supervisor of music in the public schools of 
Easton, Pa.; Mary Brown, pianist of Lambertville, N. J., is 
supervisor « if music in the public schools of that city. 
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Vreeland in Plattsburg 
The musical season of 1927-28 had an early start for Jean- 
nette Vreeland, who filled an engagement in Plattsburg, 
N. Y.. on the evening of October 3, under the auspices of 


“COLORADO DIRECTORY 


October 27, 1927 


the Plattsburg Musical Art Club. On the following after- 
noon the soprano appeared in recital under the direction of 
the Matinee Musical Club of Montreal, Canada. 


Musicians and Critics Laud Abbie Mitchell 


Abbie Mitchell, soprano, has been endorsed by many 
prominent musicians and also by critics in various parts of 
the country. Joseph Borissoff believes her to be one of the 
most remarkable singing artists he has ever heard, and 
Harry T. Burleigh’s opinion of her is as follows: “Miss 
Mitchell seems to have a special tone color for every emo- 
tion. Her voice is singularly attractive in that quality we 
try inadequately to describe as vibrant, rich, pure, mellow, 
none of the terms conveying the impression perfectly to any 
who have not heard it. The variety she infuses not alone 
into songs but in every single song she presents is not merely 
by graduations of volume, or changes 1 in tempo, but by tone 
quality, and the ability to do this is sufficient in itself to 
place her among the few great artists of the day.” Follow- 
ing an appearance in Washington, D. C., the critic of the 
Evening Star declared that “Abbie Mitchell, a soprano of 
remarkable vocal and dramatic talent and a notable style in 
singing, presented a program of classic music. Perhaps the 
feature of the recital was the singing of Schubert’s Der 
Erlkonig with unusually fine shading of tone color. Miss 
Mitchell has a really fine voice which she uses remarkably 
well.” Among the soprano’s forthcoming engagements is a 
New York recital in Town Hall on the afternoon of No- 
vember 6 


Theater Guild Scores on Tour 

The Theatre Guild Repertory Company began its first 
tour of the country at Hanover, N. H., on October 12. On 
October 13 it gave the first of four performances in Mon- 
treal, Canada, under the local management of Louis H. 
Bourdon. So overwhelming was the success of the very first 
performance, that immediately Mr. Bourdon wired as _fol- 
lows to Concert Management Daniel Mayer, Inc., which 
has booked the Theatre Guild tour: “Please wire lowest 
terms for a return engagement of a week with Theatre 
Guild. What week can you give me in March?’ 


Three Washington Appearances for Althouse 


Althouse, who is thoroughly established in Wash- 
C., as an operatic favorite with the Washington 
returns this season to the nation’s 
capital to sing performances of Carmen and Aida with the 
same company and an operatic quartet concert for the 
Saturday Evening Music Club. The respective dates of the 
performances are December 6, December 10 and February 11. 


Paul 
ington, D. 
National Opera Company, 
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Teacher of Artistic Piano Playing 
Author of “The Groundwork of Piano 
(Breitkopf & Hartel) 

1527 High St., Denver 


Studio: 1437 Glenarm St., 


Former assistant to Nadia Bou- 


training in Solfege, 
Counterpoint and Composition 
Denver 


LORENCE DENNY MORRISON 
Concert Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 1415 Elizabeth St., Denver 





Harmony, 
DITH M. PERRY 
Piano Studios, 1651 Ogden Street 





Studio: 1000 Grant St., 





lliff Garrison, Dean 





ICCARDA FORREST 


ILDRED RUHGE KYFFIN 

Contralto Soloist; exponent of meth- 
ods of Percy Rector Stephens, N. Y. 
Denver 


Denver 
Training of the highest standard in both 
Technic and Interpretation 


ROGRESSIVE SERIES MODEL 








AMONT SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


PIANO STUDIOS 


HE DENVER COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, INC 
The Largest in the West 
Public, endowed and non-profit making 
Edwin John Stringham, Mus.B., P.D., 
Dean 


HE DENVER CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, INC. 

Paul Clarke Stauffer, Director 

Colfax Ave. at Vine Street, Denver 








Concert Violinist and Teacher 
Lamont School of Music 
1170 Sherman St., Denver 





ARGARET DAY GRUBB, Concert 
Pianist 
J. ALLEN GRUBB, Tenor 
Oratorio, Opera, Concert 
Studios 1175 East 11th Ave., 
Phone: 9435 York 


Denver. 


INC., Denver 
Florence Lamont Hinman, Director 
The school producing two 1st Prize win- 
ners (Ina Rains and Frank Dinhaupt), 
at Sesqui-Cent. Nat’l Contest 








ENNIE L LIVERMAN 
Teacher of Piano and 
Dalcroze Rhythmical Gymnastics 
Studio: 1322 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 


Corinne M. Bourk, Mus. B.; Ruth Flynn 
Patton, Mus. B.; Velma Cashmore; 
Eunice McLaughlin; Jeanette Field; 
Dorothy E. Tefft 

Studios: 1109-11 E. Colfax, Denver 


H. BAXTER RINQUEST 
. Specialist = singing, speaking and 
restoring the voic 
EDITH KINGSLEY RINQUEST 








Pianist and teacher, 25 E. 18th St., Denver 











LESTER PIANO 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 





L & oe 





: LP Hd all 








DAVENPORT ~TREACY] 


Built for the S 





PIANO 


StudioDe hghtful 


in Jone and | Touch: WY lealar ie in Price 


Dave npOR - Treacy Piano Co, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY] | Silico S Ajanmlin 
PIAN OS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


OF PIANOS” 














Are Everywhere Known As 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD Recognized more and more as 
musically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 





| STEINWAY & SONS MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


NEW; YORK LONDON HAMBURG: Nateareiee 
BOSTON - NEW YORK 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 











NICH-&:-BACH 


ltra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 








A Few of the 250 Worid- 
Famed Pianists Who Have 
Recorded for, and En- 


A Few of the 250 World- 
Famed Pianists Who Have 
Recorded for, and En- 


dorsed the Original Welte- dorsed the Original Weite- 
Mignon. Mignon. 
, - ° 


retizky, Prof. Th. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fannie ine, Joseph 


Bublig, Richard ° ° ° ° Mero, Yolanda 
Busoni, Ferruccio The New Original Welte-Mignon Reproducing Grand cr, Elly 
Oarreno, Teresa ovaes, Guiomar 
D’Albert, Eug. * J a — . P * = 2 chmann, Viadimir De 
Densiger, Laura The Master-Welte is a musician’s piano of the highest quality. The entire mech- I. J. 
Jebussy, : ° ° e ° . . . ° 
Dohnanyi, B. y, anism is installed within the confines of the normal grand piano casing in a way that 
Elvyn, Myrtle ‘. ee ° ° 
Gabriiowitsch, Ossip overcomes the necessity of a drawer or any additions that would interfere with ens, 
Ganz, Rudolf e . amarov, Olga 
Gershwin, George manual playing. Standard length of key balance and touch have absolutely been Scharwenka, Pr 
Glazunoyv, A. . . . . elling, 

Grieg, Edvard maintained. It will delight the most talented performer. si interne, Ganeles 
Hofmann, Josef cr abine A. 
Humperdinck, Prof. Engelbert I Slivinski, J. 


pene oe a : The Welte Company, Inc. 695 Fifth Avenue, New York City cron Glen hong 


Leoncavallo, R, 

















MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


we e 
I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
e eine lano or @ dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 


piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
THE E X #3 IST VE accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 

hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 


It seems to live and breathe. 


= PIA KK Sincerely, 





M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
ak 8 THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





MUSICAL(OURIER 


Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 



























































ROSA PONSELLE 


‘Prima Donna Dramatic Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


KNABE » PIANO * EXCLUSIVELY 


























